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THOMAS BILLINGS, THOMAS WOOD, and A. 


THERINE HAYS, for Murder, April, 1726. 


HOMAS BILLINGS, and Thomas Wood, 


were indicted for the murder of John Hays, 
Billings by beating, ſtriking, and bruiſing him on 


the hinder part of his head with a hatchet, and 
thereby giving him one mortal wound, of which he 


inſtantly died, on the firſt day of March, 1725-6, 


and Wood, by being preſent, aiding, abetting, and 
maintaining the ſaid Billings in committing the ſaid 


murder, | 


To this indictment they both pleaded 8 guilty, 


Death. 


being traiterouſly preſent, aiding, abetting, com- 
forting, and maintaining the ſaid Thomas Billings, 
in the murder of the ſaid John Hayes her huſ- 
band. 
Richard Bromage. After the priſoner, Catherine 


Hays, was committed to Newgate, I, and Robert 
Wilkins, and Leonard Myring went to viſit her there. 
I am very ſorry, Mrs. Hays, ſays I, to ſee you here 


43 upon ſuch a fad occaſion as the murder of your 
huſband. And ſo am I too, ſays ſhe, But what a 
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G- 's name, ſays I, could put it into your head to 
commit ſuch a barbarous murder? Why, ſaid ſhe, 
the D-v-l put it into my head! but, however, John 
Hays was none of the beſt of huſbands, for | have 
been three parts ſtarved ever ſince we were married 
together. I don't in the leaſt repent of any thing I 
have done, but only in drawing thoſe two poor men 
into this misfortune. I was fix weeks in importu- 
ning them to do it; they two or three times refuſed 
to be concerned in it; but at laſt I over perſuaded 
them. My huſband was made ſo drunk, that he fell 
out of his chair, and then they carried him into the 
back room, and laid him him upon the bed, and 
there Billings knocked him on the head with a 
hatchet, and Wood cut his throat. This was what 
they told me, for I was not in the room when he 


was killed: But, as ſoon as he was dead, I went in 


and held the candle, while Wood cut his head quite 
off, But, ſays I, How came you to cut him and 
mangle him in ſuch an inhuman manner? She an- 
ſwered, becauſe we wanted to get him into a box; 
we thought to have done it with only cutting off his 
legs at the knees, but ſtill we could not get him in, 
and therefore we cut off his thighs, and his arms, 
= though when we had done, the box was too little to 

hold all, and ſhut clofe ; and ſo the next night we 


Put the body and limbs into two blankets, and Wood 


and Billings carried them away at twice, and threw 
them into a pond. But, ſays I again, What could 
induce the men to be guilty of all this? Was it the 


lucre of money? No, ſays ſhe, there was nothing of |» 


that in the caſe, but the D-v-1 was in us all, and we 
were all got drunk. And what, ſaid I, can you ſay 
for yourſelf when you come before the court? ſhe 
replied, It will ſignify nothing to make a long pre- 
amble, III hold up my hand and confeſs myſelt 

a guilty, 
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guilty, for nothing can ſave me, and nobody can 


, forgive me. | | 
1 Leonard Myring. I went to ſee the priſoner in 
= Newgate the day after ſhe was committed, but the 


confeſſed nothing at that time. I went again on the 
Sunday evening, and then ſhe ſaid, I am glad you are 
come, for Thomas Wood, one of the men that com- 
mitted the murder, was taken to-day, and has confeſſ- 
0 ed that it was done by him and Billings; but I was 
not with them when they did it, for I was drunk, and 
4 ſitting upon a ſtool by the fire, in the ſhop; but J 
FF heard the blow given, and heard ſomebody ſtamp. 
And why then, ſays I, did not you cry out for help? 
1 ſhe anſwered, Becauſe I was afraid they would mur- 
der me too: and ſo, after they had killed him, they 
cut off his head, and carried it out in a pail z and, 
when they came back, Billings ſat down by me, _ 
cried, and would lie in the room where the dea 
body was that night. —— Another time ſhe told 
me, that ſhe was not upon the ſame floor, but in the 
ſhop below ſtairs when her huſband was killed. 
I went again with Richard Bromage, and Robert 
Wilkins to vifit her, and then ſhe confeſſed that for 
ſome time paſt there had been a contrivance to kill 
her huſband ; but ſaid, that ſhe did not know they 
would do it that night as it was done. I aſked her 
how they came to contrive ſuch a wicked thing? + 
Why, ſaid ſhe, my huſband came home drunk one 
night, and beat me, upon which Billings ſaid, This 
, fellow deſerves to be killed. Aye, ſays Wood, and 
ſeo he does, and I would be his butcher for a penny: 
and 1 told them, as to that, they might do as they 
thought fit. But, pray, Mrs. Hays, ſaid I, why did 
you never acquaint your huſband with their deſign? 
Becauſe, ſaid ſhe, I was afraid that he would beat 


me. | 
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Robert Wilkins confirmed the evidence of. Richard 
Bromage. 

Foſeph Mercer. On the Monday after the priſoner 
was committed, I don't know whether it was the 
28th or 29th of March, I went to ſee her in New- 
gate, Mr. Mercer, ſaid the, You are Tom Billings's 
friend as well as mine, and therefore I defire you 
would go and tell him, it will be in vain for him to 
deny the murder any longer, for we are both equally 
guilty, and we muſt both die for it. 

John Blackeſly. I live at the Brawn's-head-ta- 
vern in New-bond-ſtreet. On the firſt of laſt month, 
about four in the afternoon, the priſoner and the 
two men who have pleaded guilty, came together to 
our houſe ; ſhe ſaid, ſhe wanted to taſte ſome wine, 
for the ſhould have occaſion. for a quantity, Then 
ſhe called for a half pint of mountain, and, when 
they had drank it, ſhe ordered me to put up fix 
quarts of the ſame. She paid for it at the bar, and 
ſaw it put into bottles. I ſent a porter home with 


her, that he might know where to call for the bot- 


tles when they were empty: but, about nine o'clock 


the ſame night, one of thoſe two men brought back 


the fix empty bottles, and had another quart of 
wine. 


Mary Springatc. T lodged up two pair of ſtairs in 


Mr. Wingard's houſe, where the murder was com- 


mitted, —On Tueſday, the firſt of March laſt, I 
was out all day at work, and came home between 
eight and nine at night. My huſband told me, there 
had been great merry-making, drinking, and dan- 
Cing in the room below, I was tired, and wanted 
to be a-bed, but was willing to know if their liquor 
was almoſt out, that I might not be diſturbed when 
was going to ſleep; and ſo I went down and 


* at che door, and aſked her, if they had 
almoſt 
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dlmoſt done drinking. Aye, child, ſaid ſhe, I am 
juſt going to bed. And with that, I ſaid no more, 
but went up again, but it was not long before I 
heard the door open. I called, and aſked her, who 
it was that went out? O! ſaid ſhe, It is my huſband, - 
he is gone into the country with a charge of money, 
and I am frighted out of my wits for fear he ſhould 
be murdered : I wiſh to the Lord he may come 
ſafe home again; but I never knew fuch an obſti- 
nate man in my life, when he gets a little tiquor in 
his head : there was no ſuch thing as perſuading him 
to ſtay till morning, I got up by five o'clock next 
day, which was Wedneſday, and went out to my 
work ; I returned about nine at night, and found 
the priſoner fitting by the fire fide, with Wood and 
Billings, but without any candle. She ſaid, ſhe was 
very uneaſy upon her huſband's account, for fear 
ſome wicked rogue or other ſhould knock him on 
the head for his money. I went up to my own 
room, but had not been long there, before I heard 
ſomething drawling along the floor, and the door 
open, and ſomebody go out: upon which, I went 
down and aſked her what they were doing? She ſaid, 
the men were going to fetch a bed home; ſo I went. 
up again, and when they came back ſhe let them in, 
and I heard them ſay, they had not got money enough 
for the bed. By and by I heard another drawling 
along the floor, and the men went out again. When 
they returned, I went down and let them in myſelf, 
but they had not yet brought the bed. What, ſays 
ſhe, was the landlord's mark upon it? Theygan- 
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ſwered, Yes. Why, then, ſaid ſhe, I am glad ou 


did not bring it; I left them, and went up once 
more to my own room. In a little time I heard a- 
nother buſtling below, at which I began to grow 
very uneaſy, and thought that ſomething more than * 
| ordinary 
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ordinary muſt be the matter; and ſo I was going 
down again, but ſhe met me at my own door, and 


aid, ſhe was come to ſmoak half a pipe with my 


huſband. While ſhe ſtaid, I heard the men going | 


out again, I ſtepped to the ſtair-head, and looked 
down over the rails, ſhe followed, and aſked me, 


why I was ſo uneaſy. To tell you the truth, ſays I, 
Mrs. Hays, I believe you are a going to move your 
goods by night, and. I think it is a ſhame you ſhould 
do any ſuch thing, when you have got money that 


lies by you: no, indeed, ſaid ſhe, it is no ſuch thing. 
Then, pray, ſays I, Mrs. Hays, tell me what is the 
matter? Why, nothing, ſaid ſhe, and therefore I beg 
you would make yourſelf eaſy, The next. day, 
which was Thurſday, I ſaw Wood go out with a 
bundle, and turn down Swallow-ſtreet. I aſked her, 
what that bundle was, and ſhe told me, it was a ſuit 


of cloaths that he had borrowed to go abroad in laſt 


Sunday. The head that was thrown into the Thames 
at Mill-bank, and the pail that it was carried in, 
were both brought to me to the Gate-houſe, to ſee 
if I knew them. I knew the head to be the head 
of Mr. Hays, and that the pail was his pail, Mr. 
Bowers, let me ſee the coat And this my lord 
was Mr. Hays's coat. 

At the fight of the coat the priſoner at the bar 
fainted away, | | 

Richard Bowers. Wood lodged at my houſe at 
Greenford three weeks. When he firſt came, which 
was on Thurſday the 3d of March, he brought this 
coat with him. | 


Priſener. I own that, three or four days before 


my huſband was killed, there was a deſign againſt 
his life ; but I was not guilty of his blood, He and 
Billings had been playing at cards, and fell out 


about the game, and, I bidding Billings tell the 


pi ps 
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ips of the cards, niy huſband flew into a paſſion, 
nnd beat me, which Billings very much reſented, 
and from that timezreſolved to murder him ; but I 
had no hand in it; for, when it was done, I was 
in the next room, and therefore I am clear and in- 


nocent of the fact. 
The j Jury found her guilty. Death. 


A full and particular Hetount of the Life, Trial, and Behaviour 
F Catherine Hays, who was Burnt alive at Tyburn, for 
the Murder of her Huſband; and alſo an Account of Thomas 
Billings, and Thomas Wood, whe were concerned in the 


faid Murder. 


ATHERINE HAYS was Hons of parents of 

the Name of Hall, in very low circumſtances, 

in the year 1690, on the borders of Warwickſhire, 
about four miles from Birmingham: 

She lived with her parents ſeveral years; but their 

poverty did not permit them to beſtow any educati- 


on on her; on the contrary, they were obliged to 


apply to the pariſh for relief, at the charge of which 
ſhe was maintained for ſeveral years. 

Even during her childhood ſhe gave evident fign ' 
of a fiery turbulent temper, and untractable ſpirit, 
which her want of education rather increaſed than 
otherwiſe, ſo that ſhe at length became ungoverna- 
ble; |. 

In this manner ſhe lived till about the year 170g, 
when ſevetal officers going into that country to beat 


up for volunteers, the men were quartered in and ? 


about the neighbourhood. 


Whether the appearance or the behaviour of the "i 


military gentleman induced our heroine to accompa- 
ny them we cannot pretend to determine; but certain 
NuMs, XI C it 
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it is that ſhe rambled about with them to ſeverab 
5 laces; and when they left Birmingham and its 
neighbourhood, the accompanied them to a village 
in Worceſterſhire, called Great, Omberſly, where, 
either tired with her company, or not chuſing the 
expence of maintaining her any longer, they took 


an opportunity of leaving her behind. 
Being thus left alone, and no: knowing what 


courſe to take, ſhe wandered about like a diſtracted 
creature, till coming to the door of one Mr. Hays, 
his wife good-naturedly took her in, and entertained 


her for a few days. 

At that time Mr. Hays had ſeveral children, the 
eldeſt of which, whoſe name was John, about twen- 
ry-one years of age, found ſomething ſo agreeable in 
rhe perſc n and converſation of Catherine, that he 
privately made overtures of marriage to her. His | 
propoſals were readily accepted; but the young peo- 
ple belie ving that neither Mr. Hays nor his wife 
would conſent to the match, agreed to keep their in- 
tentions a profound ſecret, 

The preliminaries were ſoon ſettled, and in five or 
fix days the preparations for a private marriage be- 
ing made, they agreed it ſhould be ſolemnized at 
.* Worceſter, and, on the appointed day, they left the 
= old people very early 1 in the morning, in the aller. 
ing manner: | 
_ Young Hays, who was a carpenter by trade, ac- 
+ Mvainting his mother that he had occaſion for ſome 
tools in his buſineſs, which he would go and purchaſe 
4, 2t Worceſter, obtained by that means ſome money 
ol her, which, together with ſome he had by him, 
= were ſufficient to defray the expences of the intended 
expedition. 
Being thus furniſhed, be took leave of his parents 


earlv in the morning; and Catherine, without the 
tormality 
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formality of bidding them adieu, trudged after him 
ts Worceſter, where they met at an appointed place, 
and the wedding was ſoon celebrated. 
On the very day of her marriage, Mrs. Catherine 
Hays had the fortune to meet with ſome of her for- 
mer acquaintance, who had lately dropped her at 
W Omberſly, and were now quartered at Worceſter. 
G Theſe fellows underſtanding ſhe was that day mar- 
ried, and where the nuptials were to be ſolemnized, 
conſulted among themſelces how to make a penny 
of the bridegroom, and accordingly deferring the 
execution of their intentions till the evening, juſt 
as Mr. Hays was got into bed to his new bride, they 
came to the houſe where he lodged, forcibly enter- 
ed the room, and dragged the bridegroom away, 
pretending ta impreſs him for her majeſty's ſervice. - 
This affair broke the meaſures Mr. Hays had con- 
certed with his bride, to keep their wedding a ſecret ; 
for finding no redemption from their hands without 
the expence of a larger ſum of money than he was 
maſter of, he was neceſſitated to let his father know _ 
of his misfortune. | 1 | 
The old gentleman hearing of his ſon's adven-«. 
tures, as well as of his marriage, as his being preſ . 
ſed at the ſame time, his reſentment for one did not. 
extinguiſh his paternal affection for him, but that he 
reſolved to deliver him from his troubles, and 
accordingly taking a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood alone with him, he went to Worceſter, 
On their arrival there, they found Mr. John Hays? 
in the hands of the officers, who inſiſted upon des, 
taining him for her majeſty's ſervite ; but his father, 
and the grotloman he brought with him, by his au- 
thority, ſoon made them ſenfible of their error, and 
inſtead of making a benefit of him, as they propoſed, 
they were glad to diſcharge him, which they did 


1mmediately, 


© 3 | | Mr. 
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Mr. Hays having a&ed thus far in favour of his 

ſon, then expreſſed his reſentment for his having mar- 
ried without his content, but it being too late ta 
prevent it, there was no other remedy but to bear it 
with patience, 

For ſome time afterwards, Mr, Hays and his bride 
lived in the neighbourhood, he following his bufi- 
neſs as a carpenter, and his father and mother grew 
more reconciled to him. 

But Mrs, Hays who approved rather of a travel, 
ling than a ſettled lite, perſuaded her huſband to 
enter himſelf a volunteer in a company of ſoldiers, 
who were then at Worceſter; which he at length 
complied with, and went abroad with them, where 
he continued for ſome time. 

Mr. John Hays being in garriſon in the Iſle of 
Wight, Mrs. Hays went over to him, and continued 
with him for ſome time, till Hays, tired with ſo idle 
a life, ſolicited his father to procure his diſcharge, 
which at length, after much trouble, and an expence 
of ſixty pounds, was accompliſhed, 

The young cou ple now returned into Worceſter- 
ſhire, where his father put him into an eſtare of ten 
pounds per annum; hoping that, with the benefit 
of his trade, would enable them to live in credit, 
and alter his daughter-in-law's inclination for roving; ; 
for he was ſenſible that his ſon's ramble had been 
occaſioned by the perſuaſion of his wife, i 
Young Hays naw repreſenting to his father that 
* not poſſible for him and his wife to live on 

t Eſtate only, perſuaded the old man to let him 
have another, a leaſebold of fixteen pounds per 
annum; on which he lived during the continuance | 
of rhe leaſe, and the old man paid the rent. 

The characters of John Hays and his wife were 
ry different; he was a ſober, honeſt, peaceable 


man, 
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man, and a good huſband: and the only thing ob- 


jected to him are, that he was rather too parſimoni- 


ous in his diſpoſition, and too indulgent to his wife, 
who repaid his kindneſs with approbrious language, 
and ſometinies with ill uſage. 

As to his wife, ſhe was on all bands allowed to be 


1 a very turbulent, vexatious woman, always ſetting 


people together by the ears, and never free from 
quarrels and controverſies in the neighbourhood, 
giving ill advice, and fomenting diſputes, to the 
diſturbance of all her friends and acquaintance. 

This unhappineſs in her temper induced Mr, John 
Hays' s relations to perſuade him to ſettle in ſome 
remote place, at a diſtance from, and unknown to 
her, for ſorne time, to ſee if that would have any 
effect upon her turbulent diſpofition ; but Mr. Hays 
could not approve of that advice, nor conſent to a 
ſeparation, | 

In this manner they lived for the ſpace of about fix 
years, until the leaſe of the laſt mentioned farm ex- 
pired, about which time Mrs. Hays perſuaded her 
hufband to leave the country and come up to London, 
which about twelve months afterwards, through her 
perſuaſions, he did, in the year 1719. 

Upon their arrival in town they took a houſe, 
part of which they let out in lodgings, and ſold ſea- 
coat, chandlery-ware, &c. whereby they lived in a 
creditable manner; and though Mr. Hays was of 
a very indulgent cemper, yet ſhe was ſo unhappy as to 
be frequently jarring, and a change of climate had 
not made any alteration in her temper ; ſhe continue 
ed her ſame paſſionare diſpoſition, and had frequent- 
ly bickerings and difpures with her neighbours, as 
well in town as in the country. 

In this buſineſs they picked up money, and Mr. 


Hays received the yearly rent of the firſt mentioned 
2 7 
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eſtate, though he lived in town; and by lending out 
money in ſmall ſums amongſt his. country people, 
and acquaintance, improved his circumſtances con- 
ſiderably. FI 

She would frequently, in ſpeaking of Mr. Hays 
to his friends and acquaintance, give him the beſt of 


characters, and commend him for an indulgent huſ= 


band ; notwithſtanding which, to ſome of her par- 
ricular cronies who knew not Mr. Hays's temper, 
me would exclaim againſt him, and told one of them, 
particularly, above a year before the murder was 
eommitted, that it was no more fin to kill him, 
meaning her huſband, than to kill a mad. dog; and 
that ſome time or other ſhe might give him a polt. 
After this they removed into Tottenham- court- 
road, where they carried on buſineſs for about two 
years, and then removed into Tyburn- road, a few 
doors from the houſe where the murder was com- 
mitted. | | 
They lived in this place about a year, during 
which Mr. Hays practiſed the lending money on 
pledges, and ſometimes worked at his profeſſion, till 
he was thought to have accumulated a confiderable 
ſum of money. Fe. | 
They now removed a little lower in the ſame road, | 
and took lodgings up two pair of ſtairs, at the houſe | 
of Mr. Whinyard, where the horrid murder was 


afterwards perpetrated. 1 
At the laſt-mentioned place, Thomas Billings, # 


— 


who was a taylor by trade, and worked in and about 


Monmouth-ſtreet, being Mrs. Hays's countryman, 
came to ſee them, and they invited him to lodge 
with them, which he agreed to do. 3 

On Hays's going out of town for ſome days, ſe- 
veral of his wife's acquaintance took the opportuni- | 


ty of his abſence to come and ſee her, and continy- | 
| ed 
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ed there revelling till juſt before his expected re- 
turn. | 8 
When Hays came to town, being informed of 
what had paſſed, he remonſtrated with his wife on 


tze liberties ſhe had given herſelf: how far her an- 
ſwer might provoke his reſentment we cannot deter- 


mine, but a quarrel enſued, and a blow or two paſſed 


vetween them: this was about fix weeks before the 
commifſſion of murder, 
Whether this quarrel might augment Mrs, Hays's 
I inclination to get rid of her huſband, or whether ſhe 
had before abſolutely reſolved on it, we cannot pre- 
tend to ſay, however it is certain that ſhe ſoon aftef 

opoſed to Billings to join with her in murdering 
her huſband, and endeavoured to perſuade him 
thereto by all the arguments ſhe poſſibly could; ſhe 
urged, that ſhe daily received abuſes and injuries 
from him, that he was a perſon of a debauched 
converſation, and atheiſtical principles; and © that 
it was no more fin to murder him than it was to kill 
a dog, a cat, of any brute beaſt.” 

Whilſt theſe propoſals were on foot, Thomas 
Wood, a countryman, a neighbour's ſon, and a 
former acquaintance of Mr, Hays and his wife, 
coming to town, was obliged to forſake his lodgings 
for fear of being preſſed, and not knowing how to 
ſecure himſelf, went to ſee Mr. Hays, who enter- 
© tained him very civilly, and he acquainted him with 
the fears he lay under of being preſſed, and car- 
X ried away to ſea on the one hand, and on the other, 
his being deſtitute of any buſineſs or employment. 
Mr. Hays kindly invited him to accept of ſuch 

conveniency as their lodgings would afford, and 

promiſed to uſe his endeavours to procure him buſi- 
neſs among his friends and acquaintaince. 
Wood 
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Wood thereupon accepted of the offer, and came 
and lodged with Billings at Mr. Hays's. He had 
not been there above three or four days before Mrs. 
Hays, ingratiating herſelf with him, communicated | 
the defign ſhe had formed of murdering her huſ- 
band. | | A . 4 

Wood ſtarted. at ſuch a-propofition, and urged the 


finfulneſs thereof, as well as the ungenerouſneſs f 


ſuch an action, if he ſhould be any ways inſtrumen- | 
tal in ſhortening the life of Mr. Hays, whom he eſ- 
teemed as his friend, his neighbour, and particular 
acquaintance. - 155 1 
Whereupon Mrs. Hays replied, „It would be no 
_ crime to remove ſuch an atheiſtical perſon as he was, 
- for that he was void of any religion or goodneſs, 
that he was a murderer, and had killed a man in 
the country, and deſtroyed two of her children, of | 
- which ſhe had had twelve, one of which was buried | 
under a pear tree, and another under an apple- tree 

in the country.” 7 
By theſe ſtories, though totally void of founda- 
tion, ſhe endeavoured to ſpirit up Wood to a com- 
pliance with her wicked intentions; and added far- 
ther, that ſhe ſhould then be miſtreſs of about fifteen 
hyndred pounds, which he ſhould be maſter of, if | 
he would affiſt in the commiſſion of this fact; that 
me and Billings had conſulted on the matter, and 

only wanted a third perſon to join in it. 

Wood going aut of town two or three days after 
this, returned again on the firſt of March, when he 
found. Mr. and Mrs. Hays and Billings in company, 
and being converſing merrily together, Mr. Hays 
faid that himſelf and another perſon had drank to 
the amount of a guinea in wine without being fud- 
dled; upon which Billings offered to fetch ſix bot- 
tles of mountain, on condition that if Hays drank 
| it 
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jt all without being intoxicated, then Billings ſhould 
pay for it; but if it ſhauld happen otherwiſe the ex- 
pence ſhould be Hays's. 

This propoſal being agreed to, Mrs. Hays, Bil- 
lings, and Wood, went all together to the Braund's- 
head in New-Hond-ſtreet, to fetch the wine; as they 

were going along, Mrs. Hays reminded them of the 

ropolal ſhe had before made of murdering her huſ- 
nx that there could not be a better opportunity 
than when he was intoxicated. + 

Wood objected to this, and ſaid it would be the 

moſt barbarous and inhuman thing imaginable to 
murder an innocent perſon; not only in cool blood, 

3 | bur when they had defignedly intoxicated him, 

85 In anſwer to this, Catherine repeated the argu- 

n ments ſhe had before uſed to Billings and himſelf; 

f | to  prepate them for the wicked deed; and Billings 
d Joining in her perſuaſions, Wood was at length fo 


E WF influenced; that with ſome little reluctance, he ſeem- 
ed willing to comply with their requeſt. 

„ When they came to the tavern, they called for 

- WF half a pint of mountain for a taſte, which being 

ho brought, they agreed with the vintner for ſeven 


n ſhillings per gallon, and ordered a gallon and a half 
f W of it to be carried to their lodgings, which was ac- 
cordingly done, and for Which Mrs. Hays paid half 
a guinea? . 

As ſoon as they came home they ſat down to 
drinking, or rather to ſee Mr. Hays drink, under « 
pretence of the wager betwixt Billings and im, who 
was to drink all the wine, whilſt they three had ſe- 
veral pots of beer, &c. 

Having encouraged Mr. Hays in dfinking the 
wine, and he growing very merry therewith, he ſung 
and danced about the room ; but his wife fearing 
the quantity he had drank would not have the de- 

Nous, XI. D * a fired * 
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fired effect upon him, ſhe ſent away for another bol 
tle, of which he drank alſo, which effectually an- 
ſwered their expectations, and Mr. Hays became 
thereby intoxicated and deprived of his under- | 
ſtanding. : 4 
Fe, however, made ſhift to get into the other 


room, and throwing himſelf acroſs the bed fell a-. 


fleep.; upon which Mrs. Hays reminded them of | 
the affair in hand, and told them that was the moſt |} 
proper juncture to finiſh the buſineſs. | 
Hereupon Billings went into the other room, | 
where Mr. Hays lay ſleeping, and going to the bed- | 
Ade with a coal-hatchet in his hand, ſtruck Mr. Hays 
on the back of the head, whereby he broke his ſkull: ! 
the violence of the blow, and the agony of the pain, | 
_ occaſioned Mr. Hays to ſtamp upon the ground five 
or fix times with his feet, which hung over the bed- | 
Ade; whereupon Thomas Wood came into the room, 


and ſtruck him twice more on the fide of the head 


with the ſame inſtrument, though the firſt blow had | 
done his buſineſs effectually. | 
{Upon the noiſe Mr. Hays made with his feet, as 
above-mentioned, Mrs. Springate, who lodged up 
in the garret, over Mr. Hays's room, came down to 
enquire the occafion thereof, complaining the dif- | 
turbance was ſo great that they, meaning herſelf, 
her-huſband, and a child they had, could not ſleep 
for it. To which Mrs. Hays anſwered, they had 
+ ſome cqmpany there, who having been drinking, | 


were grown merry, but as they would be going im- 


-mediately, defired her not to be uneaſy. 

This fatisfied Mrs. Springate for the preſent, and | 
the returned back, and went to bed again, not ex- 
pecting to hear any thing farther. 

When the murderers perceived that Hays was 
quite dead, they bebated on what manner they ſhould 
* diſpoſe 


— 
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diſpoſe of the body ; - and ſeveral expedients were 
propoſed to remove it, in order to prevent a diſco- 
very; but that which appeared moſt feaſible was of 
Catherine's own contrivance. 

She ſaid that if the body was carried away whole, 
it might be known, and a diſcovery would be there- 
by made; and therefore propoſed that the head _ 
= ſhould be cut off, and then the body Ls... removed, 
could not be known, 

This being reſolved on, they got a pail, and hy 
murdereſs carrying a candle, they all three went into 
the room where the deceaſed lay, when 9 
s held the pail, Billings ſupported the head, and 
: Wood cut it off with his pocket-knife, having firſt 
» IF dragged the body over the fide of the bed, that the 
e Þlood might run into the pail without ſtaining the 
- |S bed-cloaths, &c. 

WV The head being thus cut off, and the body having 
1 MM done bleeding, they poured the blood into a wooden 
| I fink out at the window, and threw ſeveral pails of 
water after it, to waſh it away; notwithſtanding 
which precaution, ſeveral lumps of conjealed blogd 
ö were found in the morning by Springate the lodger, 
wo ſuſpecting nothing of the truth, threw them 
away, , 
Notwithſtanding the precaution of catching t the 
| blood in the pail as above-mentioned, there was ſome _ 
ſpilled upon the ground, and ſprinkled about the 
room in ſeveral places: what was moſt vifible they” » 
endeavoured to get out by waſhing, &c. Mrs. Hays 
herſelf drying up the blood which fell on the floor 
with cloths, to conceal the ſame, and ſom they ſcra- 
ped off with knives. 

However, divers ſprinklings of it remained on the 
floor, and about the walls, ſome of it even ſpun up 
to the very ceilling, and the ſprinklings remained 


viſible long after the diſcovery of the murder. * * 
D 2 uc 
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Mrs. Hays propoſed, in order to preyent a diſ | 
very, Chan ys propoſed, take the head and bail it oj = 
pot "till oy the ſkull remained, whereby it would ba 
be altogether impoſſible for any body to diſtinguiſh Wl aff 
to whom it belonged. a | 

This propoſal might have been approved of, only ¶ tw. 
it was not altogether ſo expeditious : it was eee for 
ropoſed, that Billings and Wood ſhould take the flo 
2 in the pail, and carry it down to the Thames, WF Th 
and throw it in there. This was approved of, and anc 
Billings taking the head in the pail under his great the 
cbat, went dawn ſtairs with Wood to diſpoſe thereof, 
as had been, before agreed upon, 
Springate hearing a buſtling in Mr. Hays's room 
for ſome time, and then ſomebody going down ſtairs, 
* called again to know who it was, and what was the 
caſion of it, it being then about eleven o'clock, ta 
which Mrs. Hays anſwered, it was her huſband who 
was going a journey into the country, and pretend- 
ed to take a formal leave of him, expreſſing her ſor. 
Tow that he was obliged to go out of town at that 
e of the night, and her fear leſt any accident 
ſhould attend him in his journey. 
Billings and Wood being thus gone to diſpoſe of 
the head, went towards Whitehall, intending to have 
"thrown the ſame into the riyer there ; bur the gates | 
being ſhut, they were obliged to go onwards as far 
as Mr. Macreth's wharf, near the Horſe Ferry, at 
Weſtminſter ; where Billings ſetting down the pail | 
from under bis great coat, Wood took up the ſame ® 
with the head therein, and threw it into the dock 
before the wharf. It was expected the ſame would 
have been carried away with the tide, but the wa- 
ter being then ebbing, it was left behind. N 
; - 7A were ſome lighters lying over againſt the 
dock and one of the w— being then walking 


= 
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on board, ſaw them throw the pail into the dock ; 
but it being too dark to diſcern them clearly, and 
having no ſuſpicion, he then thought no He of the 
ffair. 

| g They, now returned back, and arriving about 
WT twelve o'clock, Mrs. Hays let them in, and they 
found ſhe had been bufily employed in waſhing the 
floor, and ſcraping the blood off the walls, & 
They now all went into the tore-room, where Woof 
and Billings went to bed, and Mrs. Hays ſat by 
them the remainder of the night. 

In the morning, the 2d of March, ſoon after break _ 
of day, one Robinſon, a watchman, ſaw a mart 
head lying in the dock, and the pail near it: he cal 
led ſome perſons to aſſiſt him in taking up thEhead, 
and fiading the pail bloody, they conjectured char 
the head had been biought thither in it. MY 
& ſuſpicions were fully confirmed by the lighter-m 
- who ſaw the head thrown in as aboye-mentioned, 

- It was now time for the murderers to conſider how 

t they ſhould diſpoſe of the body, which Mrs. Hays 

t and Wood propoſed to put it into a box, where it 
might cemain concealed till they had a convenient 

f opportunity to remove it. 

his being determined on, ſhe brought a box; 

$ but on endeavouring to put it in, they found the“ 

q box was nor big enough to hold it. They had be- 

N 

5 

| 


fore wrapped it in a blanket, out af which they nor 
took it, and Mrs. Hays propoſed to cut off the arme 
and legs ; and this being done, they again attempted iT 
to put it in, but ſtill the box would not hold it; they” | 
— cut off the thighs, and laying the Jimbs 1 in a 
x, concealed the ſame till night. 
The finding of Hays's head had in the mean time 
| alarmed the town, and infarmation was giving to th 


Nei rene gaſticcy of the peace. The _ * pn 
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cers did all that was poſſible towards the diſcovery 
of the perſons guilty of perpetrating ſo horrid a mur. 
der; thefeauſed the head to be cleaned, the face to 


be waſhed from the dirt and blood, and the hair to i 
be combed, and then the head to be ſet upon a poſt 
in public view, in St. Margaret's church-vard, Weſt- i 
minſter, that every body might have free acceſs to 
i the ſame, with ſome of the. pariſh officers to at- 
8 might be 


end, hoping by that means a d 
made. 


The high conſtable of Weſtminſter liberty, alſo 
iſſued private orders to all the petty conſtables, | 
Watchmen, and other officers of that diſtri, to keep | 
a ftrigt eye on all coaches, carts, &c. paſſing in the 
. night through their liberty, imagining that the per- 


petrators of ſuch a horrid fact, would endeavour to 


* 1 themſelves of the body in the ſame manner tney 


d done of the head. 


Theſe orders were executed for ſome time with al 


the ſecrecy imaginable, under various pretences, but 


without ſucceſs. The head allo continued to be ex- 
poſed for ſome days in the manner betore deſcribed, | 
which drew a prodigious number of people to ſee | 
the ſame, but without any diſcovery of the murder- 


Ers. 


On the 2d of March, in the evening, Catherine 
Hays, Thomas Wood, and Thomas Billings, too 
the body and disjointed members out of the box, and 
wrapped them up in two blankets, viz. the body in 
one, and the limbs in the other: Billings and Wood 
firſt took up the body, and about nine o'clock in the 
evening, carried it by turns into Mary-bone- fields, 
and threw the ſame into a pond, which Wood in the 
day: time had been hunting for, and returning back 


again about eleven the ſame night, took up the limbs 
ig the other old blanket, and carried them by turns 
go the ſame place, throwing them in there alſas 

4 bout 
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About twelve o'clock the ſame night they returned 


ry 

ire back again, and knocking at the door, werę let in by 

to ¶ Mary Spripgate ; they went up to bed in Mrs. Hays's 

to fore room, and ſhe ſtaid with them all night, ſome- 

it WM times fitting up, and ſometimes lying down upon 

it- the bed by them. „ * 

to On this ſame ſecond of March, one Bennet, an ap- 

t- prentice to the king's organ-maker, going to Weſt⸗ 

be minſter to ſee the head, believed it to be that of Mr. 
Hays, with whom he had been intimately acquaint- 

ſo Med; whereupon he went and informed Mrs. Hays 

s, that the head expoſed to view in St. Mar aret g. 

'P Hchurch- yard, was ſo very like her huſband's, that he * 

ne believed it to be his; upon which ſhe aſſured him 

r- that Mr. Hays was very well, and reproved him for 

to forming ſuch an opinion, telling him he muſt be ve- 

?Y ry cautious how he raiſed any ſuch falſe and ſcand® 


lous reports, which might bring him into a great 
deal of trouble. The young fellow was filenced by 
this reprimand, and ſaid no more about it. 
Te ſame day alſo one Mr. Patrick having been 
to ſee the head, went afterwards to the houſe of Mr. 
Grainger, at the Dog and Dial in Monmouth-ſtreer, 
with whom Hays and his wife had been intimately 
W acquainted ; Grainger's journeymen and other ſer- 
vants being Worceſterſhire people. Patrick told 
them he had been to ſee the head, and that he 
Irhought it the moſt like their countryman Hays of 
any face he had ever ſeen. 1 


d Billings being then at work, ſome of the ſervants 
e replieq, that it could not be his, becauſe he being 
s, one of Mr. Hays's lodgers, they ſhould have heard 
e Mot it by him if Hays had been miſſing, or any acci- 
k 


dent had happened tohim; to whichBillings an{wer- * * 

ed, that he was then alive and well, and that he leſt ; 

him in bed when he came to work in the morning. s- 9 
„„ + "%. 4 
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On the next day, March 3, Mrs. Hays gave Wood 
a white coat, and a pair of leather breeches of her 


huſband's, which he carried to Greenford, near Har- 
row on the Hill. Mrs. Springate ſecing Wood car- 
ry away theſe things, tied up in a white cloth, told 
Mrs. Havs that Wood was gone down ſtairs with a 
bundle ; and Hays inſwered that was only a ſuit of 
clothes Wood had borrowed of a neighbour, which | 


he was going to carry home again, 


On the 4th day of March Mis. Longmore going 
fo viſit Mrs. Hays, enquiring atter her huſband, ſhe 


told her he was gone out to take a walk, and aſkin 


not heard any thing of ſuch an accident, 


On the 5th of March, Thomas Wood returned to | 
town again to Mrs. Hays' s for ſome linen, at which 
time ſne gave him a pair of ſhoes, a pair of ſtockings, i 
2 hat, and a waiſtcoar, which he knew to have been | 
her huſband's, and 58. in money, and told him ſhe | 
would ſupply him with money whenever he wanted, | 
She then told him her hufband's head had been | 
found, and how it continued to be expoſed to view 1 


at Weſtminſter, but that no perſon had owned it. 


*Till the 6th of March the head continued to be 2 


expoſed daily, but no diſcovery of the murder being 
made, the olticers of the pariſh conſulted with Mr. 


« Weſtbrook, a ſurgeon, to have the ſame preſerved 


in ſpirits, whereby it might be kept more intire, and 
the features much better, preferved than otherwiſe, 


This 


till a diſcovery could be made of the murderers. 


Mrs. Longmore what news, the told her all the talk 1 
was about the man's head that had been found at 
Weſtminſter : ſhe ſeemed to wonder very much at 
the wickedneſs of the age, that could commit ſuch | 
birbarous murders, telling her alſo, that there was 
4 report in the neighbourhood of a woman who was 
juſt found in the fields, all mangled and cut to pie- } 
ces; to which Mr. Longmore anſwered, ſhe had 
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This being reſolved upon, Mr. Weſtbrook took 
charge of the ſame, and having provided- a proper 
glaſs and ſpirits to contain it, the ſame was put there- 
in, and expoſed to the view of ſuch perſons as were 
deſirous of ſeeing it. Notwithſtanding all their en- 
2X deavours to detect the authors of ſuch a piece of bar. 
barity, no diſcovery could be made, or any light 
obtained whereby the murderers could be detected. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Hays quitted the houſe 
W where the murder was committed, and removed to 
Mr. Jones's, a diſtiller in the neighbourhood; taking 


with her Wood, — — Springate, for 
WY whom ſhe paid three months rent at her old lodging. 


She now employed herſelf in collecting as much 
Jof her huſband's property as the poſſibly could; and 
finding among other papers, a bond due to Mr. Hays 
from one John Davis, who had married his fiſter, 
he prevailed on a x5 to write a letter in her huſ- 


band's name, which ſhe ſent to his mother on the 
874th of March, to demand 10l. of the above-menti- 
Noned Davis, and threatening to ſue him in caſe of 
non-payment. io ; | 
Old Mrs. Hays received the letter, and acquainted 
Her ſon-in-law Davis with the contents of it; hg of- 
ered to pay the money on the bond being ſent into 
he country; of which the old gentlewoman ac- 
Huainted Mrs, Hays by a letter on the 22d of the 
ame month, | 

During theſe tranſactions, numbers of people went 
o ſee the head of the murdered perſon, and among 
pPthers a poor woman from Kingſland, whoſe huſband 
Pad been abſent from the day before the head was 
ound : ſhe fancied it bore a reſemblance to that of 
der huſband, but was not ſo pofitive as to ſwear ta 
t; her belief however occaſioned a report that it was 
o, and ſearch. was daily made after the body, but 
o no purpaſe. | 8 . 
N UMB, XI E In 
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In the mean time Mrs. Hays gave it out in the 
neighbourhood; that her huſband had abiconded 
upon account of an unfortunate rencounter he had 
with another perſon, wherein he had given his en- 


tagoniſt an unlucky blow which had occafioned his 
death ; that they had huſhed up the matter for ſome 
time, by promiſe of a confiderable ſum of money he 
was to pay the widow, annually ; but not being able Le 
to comply with the ſame, he was forced to withdraw. i 


This ſtory the endeav oured to propagate with all the 
induſtry the poſſibly could, though, as the pretended, | 
under the greatcit ſeereſy. 4 
Some few days before the e of this piece 
of barbarity, Mr. Joſeph Aſhby, who was an intimate 1 
acquaintance of the. — calling to ſee him, ſne 
informed him with a pretended ſecrecy, of the ficti- 
tious ſtory aboye-mentioned. He aſked ifthe perſon | 
her huſband had murdered was the ſame to whom | 
the head belonged ; the ſaid, no, that he was buried | 
entire, and that her buſband had given a note or 
bond, to pay her 151, per annum, in order to com- 
romiſe the matter, and avoid a proſecution :; he | 
then aſked her where her huſband was gane ; ſhe re- | 
plied, he was gone over to Portugal with two or 
three foreign gentlemen. Not being very well ſa- 
tisfied with this ſtory, he went from thence to one 
Henry Longmorc's, (who was couſin to the deceaſed) | 
and told him the misfortune ſhe had related to him, ? 
adding, he did not approve of the account he had | 
received from her, and defired Mr. Longmore to go 
to her, without taking any notice of his having ſeen if 
them; and then by comparing the account ſhe had 
related to him, with that which ſhe ſhould give to 
Mr. Longmore, they might be able ro make ſome | 
probable conj cture of the truth of the caſe, | 
\ Accordingly: Mr. Longmore went to her, and en- 
au iring for her huſband, ſhe replied, the ſuppoſed - 
bb 
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had heard of his misfortune from Aſhby ; hean ſwer- 
ed, he had not ſeen him for ſome confiderable time 
paſt, and was a ſtranger to his couſin's misfortunes, 
hot knowing or believing that he was indebted to any 
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Mr. Longmore aſked if Mr. Hays was in priſon 


or debt; the replied, no, worſe than that; and Mr. 
Longmore aſking what could octaſion his abſcond- 


ing, and ſaying, * | ſuppoſe he has not murdered 
any body, ſhe anſwered that he had, and calling him 
aſide, related his ſtory above- mentioned. 
Mr. Longmore enquired which way Mr. Hays 
was gone; the ſaid into Hertfordſhire, and that he 
had taken four piſtols with him for his defence, viz. 
one under each arm, and two in his pockets; | Lang- 
more ſaid it would be dangerous for him to travel 
in that manner, for he was likely to be apprehended 
on ſuſpicion of being a highwayman ; to which the 
anſwered, that it was his uſual way of travelling, 
and the reaſon of it was becaufe he vas once attack- 
ed, and had like to have been robbed on the high- 
way, and that once he had been apprehended on ſuſ- 
picion of being a highwayman, but that a gentlemen 
who knew him, coming in accidentally, paſſed his 
word for his appearance; in conſequence of which 
he was difcharged. e ; 
Mr. Longmore told her, that it was very impro- 
bable that he ſhould ever have been ſtopped upon 
fuſpicion of being a highwayman, and diſcharged 
only by a perſon's paſſing his word for his appear- 
ance ; and aſked her how he was ſupplied With 
money for his journey; to which ſhe anſwered, that 
he had ſewed twenty-ſix guineas into his cloaths, 
and had about ſeventeen ſhillings in his pockets z- 
and told him that Mrs. Springate who lodged in 
the houſe was privy to the whole tranſaction, for 
E 2 which 
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which reaſon ſhe had paid her rent at her old lodg- | 
ing, the better to engage her ſecreſy a 
She now called Springate to teſtify the truth of 
what ſhe had ſaid 5 and ſeerned to reflect upon her 
' huſband's unkind uſage of her, which ſurprized Mr. 
Longmore more than all ſhe had ſaid to him before, 
and ſtrengthened his ſuſpicion, becauſe ſhe had ak 
ways before given him the beſt of characters for a 
moſt indulgent and tender huſband. 4 
He then took his leave of her, and returning back | 
to his friend Aſhby, upon their comparing their ſe- 
veral accounts together, there appeared very great 
teaſon to judge ſome unfair practiſes towards Mr, 
Hays; they therefore reſotved to go to Mr. Eaton, a 
tife-guard man, who was alſo an acquaintance of his, 
and accotding went to enquire for him, intending he '& 
ſhould have gone to her likewiſe, to have heard what 
account the would give him. 4 
They went to ſeveral places to fee for him, but 
miſſing of him, they went down to Weſtminſter to 
fee the head at Mr. Weſtbrook's z when they arrived 
there, he itfformed them that the head had been 
owned by a woman from Kingſland, who believed it Pi 
to be her huſband's, but was not poſitive enough to 
fwear it, though the circumſtances were ſtrong, he | 
having been miſſing from the day before the head was i 
found: but they deſiring to ſee it, Mr. Aſhby went 
up ſtairs firſtto look upon it, and coming down again, 
informed Mr. Longmore he really believed it to be 
Hay's head; upon which Mr. Longmore then went 
up to ſee the ſame, ad examining it more exactly 
than Mr, Aftby had done, was entirely of the ſame 
opinion. | | Te 
They then went back to ſee for Mr. Eaton, and 
meeting with him at home, told him their ſuſpicion, 


and the reaſons thereof, and deſired him to go along 
| with 
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with them to make farther enquiry into the affair. 


Eaton invited them to ſtay to dinner with him, which 


Hat firſt they conſenred to, but afterwards changing 
their minds, they all went down to Longmore's houſe, 


uhere they repeated their ſuſpicions, not only of 


' = 


Mr. Hays's having been murdered (which they 


were on fight of the head fully ſatisfied of) but alſo 
That his wife was privy to the ſame; and in order to 


. 
* * 


obtain a more ſatisfactory account, they were con- 
ulting that Mr. Eaton ſhould in a day or two go 
und enquire for her, without taking any notice that 
He had ſeen Longmore or Aſhby ; but in the interim 
Longmore's brother interpoſed, ſaying, that it was 
pparent their couſin had been murdered, and that 
here was great reaſon to ſuſpect that Mrs. Hays, to- 
ether with Wood and Billings, (who, ſhe had ſaid, 
rank with him the night before his pretended jour- 
Hey) were either principal actors in, or at leaſt privy 
o the murder; and that therefore it was his opinion 
hat no delay ought to be admitted, for in two or 
hree days they might be gone from their lodgings, 
Js they certainly would if they entertained any ſuſ- 
Picion of a diſcovery being made. * 
Hereupon Mr. Longmore and the others went 
Inmediately to Juſtice Lambert, acquainted him 
Pith their ſuſpicions, and defired his warrant to ap- 
Prehend the ſuppoſed murderers. | + 
The juſtice having examined the parties, concur- 
d with them in their ſuſpicions, and iſſued out a 
"Warrant for apprehending Catherine Hays, Thomas 
Food, Thomas Billings, and Mary Springate, and 
ewiſe ſent for proper officers to execute the ſame, 
ſolving to attend them to ſee it done. | 

About nine o'clock at night the parties met, toge - 
er with two officers of the guards whom Eaton had 
the mean time acquainted-with the affair, 1 

| ey 
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They went all together to Hays! s lodgings, and, A 
Longmore leading the company, they were going he 
directly up ſtairs, when Mr. Jones (the maſter of | Lam 
the houſe) demanded what they wanted: they ſoon Moor 
ſatisfi&@ him that they had ſuſficient authority, and 1 
immediately went up ſtairs. - % 

When they came to Mrs. Hays's door, juſtice 
Lambert rapped with his cane, and fhe aſking who 
was there, told them ſhe was in bed ; but being bid . 
to open the door or they would break it open, ſne 
defired time to put on her cloaths : when ſhe camel] ave 
and opened the door, they entered, and ſeized her, Mlaſs 
and ſceing Billings fit upon her bed. fide without ACCO! 
foes and ſtockings, ſhe was aſked, if he had beer of th 
in bed with her? ſhe replied, no, but that he bad ed he 
been mending his ſtockings; to which juſtice Lam- 
bert replied, © He had good eyes that could fee to 
mend his cloaths i in the dark,” there being neither 
fire nor candle burning in the room before the door 
was opened, 

They ſeized Billings and has, and leaving a ſuff- Di 
cient guard to attend them whilſt they were dreflingf his ſ⸗ 
themſelves, Longmore, juſtice Lambert, and ſeve· ¶ bone 
ral others, went up ſtairs to Springate, where theyſexan 
feized her alſo, and brought them away. arms 

Juſtice Lambert examined them very ſtrictly with morn 
reſpect to the murder, but they would not acknow.Wwhen 
any thing of it: whereupon they were ſeveratly com- Nup in 
mitted, viz. Billings to New-priſon, Springate to. Or 
che Gate-honſe, and Hays to Tothill-ficlds Bride-Wthis e 
well, for further examination. She deſired of Mr. were 
Longmore that ſhe might be admitted to ſee the theſe 
head, of which requeſt he acquainted the juſtice, Ne 
who directed ſhe ſhould have a fight of it as ſhe came ſtead 
from Tothill-fields Bridewell, to her farther examin- zuſtic 
ation. whit! 
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Accordingly Longmore going with the officers 
he next day to fetch her from thence to juſtice 
F ambert's the coach ſtopped at Mr, Weſtbrook's 
door, and ſhe being admitted into the houſe, as ſoon 


d; 

21 
| ? 
n 
d 

her knees, crying out, “ Oh it is my dear huſband's 
Mead; it is my dear huſband's head!“ and embracin 
he glaſs 1 in her arms, kiſſed the outfide of it ſeveral 
imes: in the mean time Mr, Weſtbrook himſelf 
he Wcame in, and told her, if it was his head ſhe ſhould 
ne Wave a plainer view of it, he would take it out of the 
er, Mlaſs that the might have a full fight thereof; and 
ut accordingly taking the head by the hair, lifted it out 
en of the glaſs, and brought it to her,, when ſhe catch- 
ad ed hold of it and kiſſed it, pretending to be in a very 
n- ¶ great agony, and begged to have a lock of his hair: 
Put Mr. Weſtbrook told her he feared ſhe had al- 
ready had too much of his blood. She fainted away, 
Wand on her recovery, was carried to Mr. Lambert's, 
o be examined by him, and other juſtices of the peace. 
f. During theſe traniaftions, one Mr. Huddle, and 
his ſcrvant, being walking in the fields near Mary- 
bone, ſaw ſomething lying in a ditch, which, on 
examination, they found to be the legs, thighs, and 
arms of a man : ſurpriſed at this, they the next 
morning procured aſliſtance, and drained the pond, 
w. when they pulled out the body of a man wrapped 
| up in a blanket, 

One Croſby; a conſtable, brought the news of 
this circumſtance, at the very time that the juſtices 
were examining Catherine Hays, not doubting but 
theſe were the body and limbs of her deceaſed huſband. 

Notwithſtanding this additional circumſtance, ſhe 
ſteadily refuſed to make any confeſſion ; but the 
Juſtices thought proper to commit her to Newgate, 
whither me was carried 1 in the afternoon, the moh 

hollowing 
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as ſhe entered the room, threw herſelf downiupon 
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hollowing and fhouting all the way, to expreſs their | 
joy at her _ apprehended. q 
On the Sunday following, in the morning, Tho- 
mas Wood returned to town from Greenford, not 
having heard of the apprehenfion of Hays, Billings, 
or — ; and going to the former lodgings to 
enquire for Mrs. Hays, he was told ſhe was remov- 
ed to Mr. Jones's the diſtiller ; thither he went, and 
enquiring for her there, was known to be the other 
perſon ſuſpected of being concerned in the murder | 
of Mr. Hays; on which the people would not in- 
form him that ſhe and the others were apprehended | 
on ſuſpicion of the murder, but told htm ſhe was 
gone down to the Green-dragon in King-ſtreet, that 
being the houſe where Mr. Longmore lived ; and a | 
man who was preſent told him he was going to her, 
if he wanted to ſee her, he would ſhew him the way. 
Accordingly Wood, being on horſeback, followed | 
the perſon, who led him directly to Longmore's 
houſe: at which time Longmore's brother coming 
to the door, and ſeeing Wood, immediately laid hold 
of him, 'and unhorfing him, dragged him into the 
houſe, ſent for the officers, and charged them with If 
him on ſuſpicion of the murder, from whence he was 
carried before juſtice Lambert, who aſked him divers 
queſtions in relation to the murder, but he would | 
acknowledge nothing, whereupon he was committed 
to Tothill-fields Bridewell, etl 
Being there he heard the various reports of per- 
fons concerning the murder, and judging from thoſe | 
that it was impoſhble to prevent a full diſcovery, or 
evade the proofs that were againſt him, he made 
a full a before juſtice Lambert: he was 
committed to Newgate, whither he was carried un- 
der a gaurd of a ſerjeant and eight ſoldiers, with 
muſkets and bayonets to keep off the mob, who were 
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ſo exaſperatediagainſt the actors of ſuch a piece of 
bacbarity, that without that caution it would have 
been very difficult to have carried him thither alive. 
On the 28th of March, after Mrs. Hays was com- 

mitted to Newgate, being the day after Woad's ap- 
prehenſion, Joſeph Mercer going to Newgate to ſee 


„N. Hays, the told bim, as he was Thomas Bil- 


lings's friend as well as her's, ſhe defired he would 
goto him, and tell him, it was in vain for him longer 
to deny the murder of her huſband, for they were 
equally guilty, and muſt both die for it. DE 

Billings hearing this. and that Wood was appre- 
hended, and had fully confeſſed the whole affair, 
thought it needleſs any longer to perſiſt in a denial, 
and therefoxe the next day, he made a full and plain 
diſcovery of the whole affair. 

Wood and Billings, by their confeſſions acquitting 
Springate of having any concern in the murder, ſhe 
was ſoon diſcharged. from her confinement ; but this 
diſcovery making a great noiſe in the town, divers 
of Mrs. Hays's acquaintance went to viſit her in 
Newgate, and examining her as to the reaſons, and 
E motives that induced her to commit the ſaid fact, 

acknowledgement in general was, that “ Mr. Hays 
had proved but an indifferent huſband to her; that 
one night he came home and ſtruck her; that upon 
complaining thereof to Billings and Wood, they, or 
one of them, ſaid, fuch a fellow (meaning Hays) 
ought not to live, and that they would murder him 
for a half-penny ;” upon which ſhe took that oppor- 
tunity to propoſe the bloody deed ; telling them 
they might kill him if they would. | 

When ſhe heard that Billings had made an ample 
confeſſion of the whole affair, and was told that the 
crime on her fide was not murder only, but petit 
treaſon, the puniſhment thereof was to be burnt 
Nux. XI F 1 alive, 
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alive, ſhe began to ſhew great concern, and ſent if 
word to Billings, that it was very hard he ſhould, | 
by acknowledgirſg every circumſtance of the affair, 
ſubject her to an indictment for petit treaſon. I 

Being told a report that Billings was her ſon, ne 


would not ſpeak poſitively to that matter, but ſaid, Ne 
« He wag her own fleſh and blood, but how nearly Co! 
he was related he himſelf knew not; but ſhe feared 3 ſen 
before ſhe died it would appear to the world.“ ana 
When aſked the ſame queſtions at other times, ſhe i Ty 
would anſwer in no other terms, but that ſhe would | and 
never diſown him whilſt ſhe lived, and ſeemed to Fea! 
ſthew a greater concern for him than for herſelf, by that 
endeavouring to extenuate his guilt, ſaying, &« He bef 
was not ſo guilty as was believed.” She was daily ll <4 
ſending from the maſter! s-ſide, where ſhe lay, to the the 
condemned-hold, in which he was confined, to en- E 
quire after his health. * 
Whilſt ſhe lay in cuſtody ſhe was taught to believe \ 
that the confeſſion of Wood and Billings could no heir 
ways affect her life: this made her vairly imagine MI M! 
that there was no poſitive proof againſt her, and that 3 
circumſtances only would not convict her: for this 2800 
reaſon ſhe reſolyed to put herſelf upon her trial, en 
At their won | ſentence, Wood and Billings il ©” © 
begged the mercy of the court that they might not ire 


be hung in chains, acknowledging the juſtice of | 
their ſentence, and their willingneſs to atone for the 
blood they had ſhed, by laying down their lives for | 
the ſame: Mrs. Hays defired likewiſe ſhe might not | 
be burned, ſaying, ſhe was willing and deſirous to 
die, though 1 innocent of the fact: and having no- } 
thing more to offer in, their defence, ſentence of | 
death as uſual was paſſed upon them, viz. Wood 
and Billings to be hanged, and Mrs. Hays to be 
burned alive, 

The} 
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The Ordinary's Actount. 


XZ AFTER ſentence they were all remanded back to 
WM Newgate, Wood and Billings were confined in the 
BE Condemned-bold with the other malefactors under 
1 ſentence of death, and Mrs. Hays in an apartment. 

peculiar to the women in the like condition. 

The great care and anxiety ſhe ſhewed for Wood, 
and particularly for Billings, juſtly gave the world 
feaſon to ſuſpect there was ſome uncommon motives 
that induced her to commit the tact: ſhe was both 
before and after het trial ſending meſſengers to, and 
enquiring after Billings, and out of ſuch money as 
ſhe either had with her, or was given to her whilſt 
in priſon by cþaritable perſons; ſhe would ſend and 
give the greateſt ſhare of it to them, LN 
e Wood being ſenſibly touched with remorſe for the 
4 heinouſneſs and barbarity of the fact, ſhewed all the 
ne marks of an unfeigned and ſincere repentance? and 

W what with the horror of the action and unwhole- 
fomeneſs of the place wherein he was confined, he 
contracted a violent fever, which preyed upon him 
in a very fevere manner: he came to the chapel at 
prayer time ſo long as he was able, till his diſtemper 
prevailing upon him, he was obliged to defiſt : a re- 
verend clergyman viſited him in his illneſs, who 

ave him ſuch advice and conſolation as the nature 
of his caſe would admit of; he confirmed the par- 
ticulars of the confeffion he had before made, agree- 
able to what is here in mentioned, wiſhing only that 
he might live a few days longer, not for the ſake of 
IH prolonging a miſerable life, but that purely, by ſuffer- 
ing the ſentence of the law, he might in ſome mea- 
lure atone for his paſt offences, and by the condign 
puniſhment here inflicted upon him, he might be 2 
OM terrible 
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terrible warning toall young perſons how they offend- 
ed in like manner; bn Wedneſday the 4th of May 
he died in the condemned-hotd, 

This Thomas Wood, who was about twemy-eight 


years of age, was born about three miles from Ons i 


berſly, between Ludlow! and Worceſter, of honeſt, 
though indifferent mean parents; he had not in his 
youth been dpught up to any regular trade or buſi- 
neſs, but worke 
&c, however he was very remarkable for being of ail 
ſober ſettled behaviour in all his actions, by which 
means he gained entirely the love of the neighbour- 
ood, who could not be induced to entertain an ill 
opinion of him. | 
His father dying ſome years before he left the 
country, his mother, who then kept a little ale-houſe 
at the place before mentioned, being left with ſeve- 
ral children, be was very dutiful and induſtrious in] 
aſſiſting her, and by his labour was very inſtrumen- | 
tal in the ſupport of the family; ſometimes doing 
huſbandry, harveſt, or labourer's work, according as 
the ſame offered; at other times being employed as 
tapſter,in drawing drink 1n ſeveral inns in the coun- 
try; till:fome few months before the murder was com- 
mitted, he had a deſire to come to London, which | 
he did, and behaved himſelf very regularly and dili- 
ently in ſuch buſineſs as he could get; but not 
bein ſettled in any certain place of work, he 
was fearful of being preſſed, and recollecting his 
countryman Hays, he went to ſee him, to whom 
relating his apprehenſions, and want of bufineſs at 
the ſame time, Mr. Hays invited him to come and | 
lodge with Billings, and promiſed to enquire out for 
buſineſs for him: he had not been long there before 
Mrs, Hays took the opportunity to propoſe to hini} 
the deſigned intention ſhe had for murdering a wes 
| ban 
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among the farmers, hay- makers, 
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and, which at firſt he refuſed with abhorrence, bur 
t laſt was qver-perſuaded by her artful entreaties; 
ind his being in a great meaſure intoxicated when 

he fact was committed, brought him to a compli- 


t, There are various opinions and conje ctures of Tho- 
1is nas Billings as to his birth and parentage; Mrs. 


ays herſelf, ſome few days before the execution, 
firmed him to be her own ſon, lawfully begotten 
Dy Mr. Hays after her marriage with him, and 


ch What he was twenty years of age after his execution; 
ir- What Mr. Hays not loving him when an infant, he 
ill as put out to her relations at nurſe, and took the 


ame of Billings from his godfather, who was of 


he f What name; but as none of Mr. Hays's relations knew 
iſe Hr heard of her ever having had any ſuch child, and 
e- Is it is certain ſhe, even till the very time of her 
in Heath, prevaricated in ſeveral things, there is lit- 


le reaſon to believe it to be ſo. 
The only account he could give of himſelf was, 
hat he believed himſelf to be a near relation to Mrs. 


as 

as Hays, but by what means he could not tell; that he 
n- iſo believed he was a baſtard, but had no other 
n- WW nowledge of his parents, than that a ſhoemaker in 
ch Whec country paſſed for his father. 3 


He ſaid he was brought up in the country, and 
put to ſchool, where he learned to read and write; 
hat he was afterwards put apprentice to a taylor, 
ith whom he ſerved his apprenticeſhip, at the 


m MWExpiration of which he came to town, and lodging 
at with Mr. Hays, worked in Monmouth-ſtreet, and 
nd Mother places in that neighbourhood, till he was 
or raw into the commiſſion of the fact for which he 
re ſuffered. | ; | 


He ſaid farther, that Mrs, Hays never told him 
any thing of his being her ſon till after her condem- 
dation, and a few days before the execution. 


ww 
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At the time of his execution he was twentv- two or ub: 
twenty-three years of age; whereas Mrs. Hays, by P ( 
Ber own confeſſion, had been married only twenty. 4 
Fears and eight months, it is not unlikely that Bil- 55 
Tings was a natural child of Mrs. itavs's; born in her MF: 
rambles before her marriage, and dropped by her on 
where he was found. 


Billings appeared much reſtrained in his behaviour | 
before Mrs. Hays, and influenced by her; nor was Fe 
he ſo ingenuous in his confeſſion after ſentence as he Fo : 
had been before, but evaded feveral queſtions that | 7 
were aſked him, eſpecially in Mrs. Hays's company ; | Ha 


he otherwiſe ſeemed to have a great remorſe of con- 
fcience for the crime he had committed, and appear- 
ed penitent and devout during his confinement, . 

Mrs. Hays ſhewed more concern for Billings than 
for herſelf, and alſo a ſurpriſing fondneſs for him in 
all her actions: when in the chapel, ſhe would fit with 
her hand in his, and lean upon his breaſt and ſhoul- 
der, and he on her's ; for this ſhe was reprimanded, 
as being offenſive to the ſpeCtators, both in regard to 
the indecency of the action, and it ſhewed her eſteem 
for the murderer of her hyſband ; notwithſtanding 
which reaſon ſhe would not deſiſt, but continued the 
fame until the minute of her death; one of her laſt 
expreſſions to the executioner, as ſhe was going from 
the ſledge to the ſtake, being an enquiry if he had 
hanged her dear child, : 

On the Friday evering before the execution, be- 
Ing aſſured ſhe ſhould die on the Monday following, 
ſhe attempted to deſtroy herſelf; for which purpoſe 
me had procured a bottle of ſtrong poiſon, deſigning 
to have taken the ſame ; but a woman who was 1n the 
place with her, touching the ſame with her lips, found 
it burned them to an extraordinary degree, and ſpil- 


ling a little on her handkerchief, it burned that alſo: 
upon 
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on which, ſuſpeAing her intentions, ſhe broke the 
bial, whereby ker deſign was fruſtrated. 8 


u 
3 7 On the day ot her execution ſhe wat prayers, + 
and received the ſacrament in the chapel, where ſhe 


ſtill ſhewed her tenderneſs for Billings. About 
twelve the priſoners were ſeverally carried away for 
execution; Billings, with eight others, for various 
crimes, were put into three carts, and Catherine 
Hays was drawn upon a ſledge to the place of exe- 
cution, where being arrived, Billings with the other 
cight, after having had ſome time for their priyate 
devotions, were turned off: after which, Catherine 
Hays being brought to the ſtake, was chained there- 
to with an iron chain, running round her waiſt, and 
under her arms, and a rope round her neck, which 
was drawn through a hole in the poſt; then the fag- 
gots intermixed with light bruſh-wood and ſtraw, 
being piled all round her, the executioner put 
fire thereto in ſeveral places, which immediately 
blazing out, as ſoon as the ſame reached her, ſhe with 
her arms puſhed down thoſe which were before her, 
when ſhe appeared in the middle of the flames as low 
as the waiſt; upon which the executioner got hold 
of the end of the cord which was round her neck, and 
pulled it tight, in order to ſtrangle her, but the fire 
ſoon reached his hand, and burned it, ſo that he was 
obliged to let it go again; more faggots were imme- 
diately thrown upon her, and in about three or four 
haurs ſhe was reduced to aſhes : in the mean time 
illings's irons were put upon him as he was hang- 
ing on the gallows; after which being cut down, he 
was carried to the gibbet, about a hundred yards diſ- 
tance, and there hung up in chains. 5 
They were executed at Tyburn on the gth of May, 


7726. 
BURN: 


* 
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BURNWORTH, BLEWIT, DICKENSON, BERRY. 
4s LEGEE, and HIGGS, at King/ton-Afrzes, for Murder, 
Ari, 1726. 


H ESE fix criminals were committed to Newgate 

for the murder of Thomas Ball, in the Mint, 
Southwark, and conveyed to Kingſton, March the 
Zoth, 1726. 6 
Mill. Marjoram. On the 24th of January laſt, ! 
and Burnworth, Legee and Higgs, met at an alehouſe 


in White-horſe-alley, in Chick-lane, from whence | 


we went in the fields, where having four or five piſ- 
tols about us, we diſcharged them ſeveral times, to 


try whether they were in order or not: then we pro- 


ceeded to Copenhagen-houſe, where we met with 


Blewit, Dickenſon, Berry, and one Wilſon (who is | 


not yet taken.) They told us they had been ſhoot- 
ing birds; we ſhook hands together, and each com- 
pany ſpent abour eighteen-pence, after which, we 
Joined reckonings, and ſpent a ſhilling more, Burn- 
worth went to caſting bullets in a mold. He was 
very cxpert at it, and when he had made as many as 
he thought ſufficient, he diſtributed them to the 
company. The next thing we did, was cleaning our 
piſtols: we had eight or ten of them among us all. 
From Copenhagen-houſe, we went to Clack-mary's- 
hole, where we ſpent about ſeven ſhillings in beer, 
brandy, and geneva, and then went towards Chick- 
lane again; but, being met in Turnmill-ſtreet by 
captain Walker, the keeper of New-priſon, (from 


whence Burnworth had made his eſcape) and, he | 


calling to Burnworth in order to have ſome talk with 
him, they came to high words; but Burnworth 
clapping his hands to his pockets, as if he intended 
to draw. his piſtols, the captain left him; but a mob 
being gathered, and we underſtanding that the high 


conſtable had got ſoine intelligence of us, we all made 
our 
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our way thro' White-horſe-alley, ſwearing we would 
ſhoot the firſt man that followed us. We proceeded 
thus to Black-friars ſtairs, where we took water, and 
landed at Paris garden-ſtairs, and from thence went 
co the Gun mulic-houle, in St. George's-field, where 
we danced with three women till about five in the 


e evening. Soon after we all went from the muſic- 
| houſe into the fields, and, it being. quite dark, 
| WM Burnworth propoſed to go to Mr. Ball's houſe and 
e Kin him, and aſked us, if we would agree to it. We 
1 all conſented except Higgs, and he declared that 
5 he would not go. So the reſt of us went, and when 


we came into Mr. Ball's houſe, his wife was ſitting 
by the fire. We aſked her, where her huſband was ? 
and ſhe ſaid, he was not at home; but he unfortun- 
ately came to the door at that very time. Burne 
worth preſently took him by the collar, and forcibly 
brought him into the houſe, and fat bim in a chair 

Ee by the fire-fide ; his wife ſuſpecting ſome miſchief, 

was going forward, and endeavoured to get into the 

5 Wt fireet; but Legee, clapping a piſtol to her breaſt, 

5 ſwore he would ſhoot her, if ſhe offered to ſtir. Then 
Burnworth - ſaid to Ball, how could you be ſuch 2 
rogue as to ſeek my life, by endeavouring to ap- 
prehend me laſt Saturday night? but I'll prevent any 
ſuch thing for the future; and, with that, he took 
a piſtol our of his waiſtcoat pocket, and lifting up 
Ball's arm, be ſhot him near the left pap, of which 
wound he preſently died. The noiſe drew a crowd 
of people about-the houſe, and ſeveral of them at- 
tempted to come in; but Berry, having a piſtol in 
his hand, ſwore, he would ſhoot the firſt that entered. 
Then we all went out of the houſe, and, the crowd 
ſtill continuing, Blewit fired a piſtol over their heads, 
and that diſperſed them. From thence we came to 
the Faulcon- ſtairs, and there meeting with Higgs, he 
Nux. XII. G | went 
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went with us to Pig ſtairs. When we came to Fleet: 5 
ſtreer, the company parted, and Higgs and I went | 


together, 
Ann Ball, the widqw af the deceaſed. On the 24th | 


of January laſt in the evening, as I was fitting by 
the fire- ſide, the priſoners and others came in two 
by two, to the number of ſeven or eight; Burn- 
worth enquired for my huſband, | ſaid he was not 


within, but he was hard by, and I would call him if 
they wanted him. | was afraid they had ſome vil- | 
lainous deſign, and therefore was going out in order 


to give my huſband notice of what company there | 
was in our houſe, that he might not come home; 


but ſome of them cried out, Stop the bitch ! Juſt } 
at that inſtant my huſband unheppily entered the | 


door, upon which they violently dragged him into 
the houſe, forced him to fit down in a chair, drew 
down the ſaſh of the window, and bolted the ſtreet- 
door. My huſband then ſaid to Blewit, I hope you 
deſign me no harm, for I never intended to do you 
any. No, ſays Blewit, and we'll take care that you 
never ſhall, Upon which Burnworth ſtept up to 
my huſband, lifred up his arm, and clapped a piſ- 
tol to his breaſt, I was extreamly frighted, and ray 
out at the back door; but, before I could get to | 
neighbour's houſe, I heard the piſtol go off. Then 


the priſoner came to the ſtreer-doar, diſcharged ano- | 
ther piſtol, and ſaid, Now follow us, who dare and | 


ſo they went their ways, 


Richard Ball, the deceaſed's brother. IT and my | 
brother were drinking at the Standard alchouſe, | 
Gun 
Ball 


which is hard by his houſe. And, he os ſent for 
home, I deſired him not to ſtay, He ſaid, he would 


only cut a pork-ſtake for ſupper, and return imme- | 


diately. But, finding that he ſtaid longer than or- 


dinary, I grew impatient,/and was reſolved to m_ 
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the reaſon of it, and therefore (having an oak aick | 
in my hand) I went to ſee after him. hen I came 
to the houſe, looking over the tettle that ſtands in 
th | the drinking room, I ſaw Blewit and Buraworth 
there, and the houſe in confuſion: Meeting with 
'O ſome inſults from Blewit, | made an offer at him 
- WJ with my flick ; upon which a piſlol was diſcharged, 
ot but I cannot ſay by whom. 
if A Voman. | ſaw Higgs with a piſtol i in his hand, 
-in and about Mr. Ball's hauſe, at the time he was 
er murdered, for | was then preſent in the room. 
re Court. Marjoram! Did you ſee this woman in 
"5 the houſe? 
t Marjoram. Yes: 
Court. You ſaid that Higgs refuſed to 85 with 
O you. Can you take upon you to ſwear that he was 
not preſent when the murder was committed? 
xt Marjoram. I cannot ſwear that. 
uy Captain Walker, keepet of New-priſon, T mer - 
u be prifoners in Turnmill-ſtteet; as. Marjoram has 
U WE ſworn; and | deſigned to follow them, in order to 
0 {have apprehetided Blewit and Burnworth ; but, a 
{- Wecntleman relling me, that they had threatened to 
3 Mlhoot the firſt man that came after them, I declin- 
+ ed going. 
n M Waterman. On the 24th of January laſt; I car- 
„ Wricd eight men in my boat, from Black-friars-ſtairs, 
d co Paris garden. I know that ſeveral of the priſon- 
ers were of that company; for I remember moſt of 
their faces. 
5A Proſtitute. I danced with the priſoners at the 
Gun muſic-houſe. Legee enquired of me if Mr. 
Ball ever uſed that houſe. I told him No; and 
then he pulled out a piſtol, and ſaid; here's that as 
ſnall do his buſineſs; and in half an hour afterwards 
veard that Mr, Ball was murdered, 0" 
G 2 | Mrs. 


"WP 
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Mrs. Jones. I keep the Copenhagen-honſe. On 
the 24th of January laſt, the priſoners, and ſome 
others, met at my houſe, where they made bullets, 
and cleaned their piſtols. I was uneaſy at it, and 
wanted them to be gone, for ] did not like their 
company ; but they pretended they met there only 
to ſhoot birds. 

The jury found them all guilty, Death. 


Fhe Ordinary' Account. 


AFTER ſentence, which was paſſed upon them | 
on Monday the fitth of April, they appearcd as un- | 
concerned as before. Burnworth diverting himſelf | 


with drawing pictures of his adventures, and the 
others in telling ſtories of their pranks. - They had 
entertained great hopes of making their eſcape, for 
which purpoſe, they had procured ſeveral ſmall files, 
which they concealed in the waiſtbands of their 
breeches. Blewit's brother, coming to ſee him, was 
over-heard to ſay, that he had forgot the opium, 
which gave the keepers a ſuſpicion, and Burnworth's 
mother coming ſoon after, they fearched her, and 
found feveral piſtels and ſaws about her, whereupon 
ſhe was committed to the ſtock-houſe : then the pri- 
ſoners were all ſearched, and befides other imple- 
ments, a large claſp knife was found upon one of 
them, It appeared upon examination, that their 
deſign was to give the perſons who guarded them 
opium in their wine or beer, and to have murdered 


them at midnight, while they were aſleep ; after | 


which they intended to file off their own irons, cut 
the bars of the window, and, as ſoon as they got out, 
to ſet fire to a great ſtack of bavins behind the pri- 
ſoh, and to two or three other places in the town, 
and ſo by puttiog the inhabitants into the utmoſt 

Ee conſternation 
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conſternation, they themſelves in the mean time 
might have the better opportunity of eſcaping. 
Ihe diſcovery of this deſign had no great effect 
upon them. They appeared as unconcerned and- 
impenitent as ever, and eſpecially Burnworth, who, 
the next day, told one of the guards, that if he did 
not take care to ſee his body cdecently buried after 
his execution, he would meet him in a dark entry, 
and pull. his noſe off, But on wedneſday morning, 
the day appointed for their execution, they began 
to be a little thoughtful of their approaghing fate, 
and apply to their devotion with an air of ſeriouſneſs. 
About ten o'clock they were all fix brought out 
of the ſtock-houſe, and put into one cart, attend- 
ed by a company of foot ſoldiers to Kingſton 
gallows. In their way thither, Blewit happening 
to ſee one Mr. Warrick among the crowd, he defi- 
red to ſpeak with him ; Mr. Warrick coming up to 
the cart, Blewit fell on his knees, and faid, Sir, I 
muſt aſk your pardon for having once made an at- 
tempt on your life, by preſenting a piſtol at you, 
which I did upon a ſufpicion that you knew ſome 
things that I had been guilty of, and had given in- 
formation againſt me, Mr, Warrick readily for- 
gave him. | 
When they arrived at the place of execution, 
Blewit confeſſed that he had practiſed thieving for 
about ſixteen years, and that his firſt fact was ſtealing 
a filver ſpoon in the Old- bailey. He defired that no 
reflections might be caſt upon his mother, for ſhe 
had often on her knees, and with tears in her eyes, 
begged of him to leave his vicious courſes, Then 
he named the penitential pſalm, ſet the tune, and 
repeated each line to his fellow-eriminals. He, 
Dickenſon and Berry had provided coffins for thettw- 
ſelves, not expecting to be hung in chains. PLA 
Dickenſon 
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Dickenſon ſaid he had ſetved as à foot ſoldier undet 
his father, who, when living, was a lieutenant in 
the army. He confeſſed that he once fired a pit- 
rol at one Mr, Hunt, in St. Greorge's-ftelds; but 
. miſſed him. He defired the ſpectators to take warn- 
ing by his fuffering, and avoid ill company, which 
had brought him to that ſhamefyl end. 

They were executed on the 22d of Feb. 172657, 


— „„ rw L. 
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CCLES RUSSEL, gent. of the pariſh of St. 

George the Mart\r, was indicted fot a miſde- | 
meanor, for that he, with three other perſons un- 
known to the jury, on the 2oth of Nov: laſtz about 
one o'clock.in the morning, in a riotous manner, 
attempted to break and enter the dwelling houſe of 
Thomas Benſon, Eſq; with an intent to take away 
his wife and goods, to the value of three hundred 
pounds, and that he aſſaulted the ſaid Thomas Ben- 
ſon, Eſq; with a drawn ſword. 

Mr. Benſon. On the 17th of November laſt, I went 
to my office, and found a letter directed to me: J 
could not very well read it, but perceived that it re- 
lated to ſome unwarrantable proceedings in my fa- 
mily : going home abour five o'clock, I found my 
wife's two fiſters there: 1 aſked the maid where her 
miſtreſs was? She anſwered, She 1s gone to Mrs, 
Middleton's : 1 went to Mr. Middleton's but they 
did not dine at home that day. My wite had = | 
led there, though the did not ſtay, but went to 
Cunningham's lodgings. On Satorday morning | 
went out of town, and left word that I ſhould not 
come home that night: but I came home ſooner 


than was expected, and going into my ſtables, I ſaw 
there 


* 
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; there two ſtrange fellows : there uſed to be ſo many 
* Iriſhmen about my houſe, that I had ordered that 
8 nobody ſhould come there without my knowledge. 
; My wife complained that it was very ſtrange x 
x neither ſhe or her ſiſters muſt have any body come 
to ſee them; I ftaid at home all day on Sunday; 
n and about ten at night, as I was at ſupper with my 
wife and her ſiſters, Joſeph Hunt, my groom, defired 
to ſpeak with me. 1 went out: he adviſed me to 
take care of myſelf, for he ſaid I was to be murder- 
ed that night, and | ſhould find my wife's maid 
. MW. in the ſtable, and ſhe would tell me 
more. I went immediately to her: ſhe ſaid I ſhould 

t. be murdered, that her miſtreſs had then a piſtol in 
her pocket, and her cloaths were all packed up, in 
„order for her going away between twelve and two. I 
it found her cloaths packed up accordingly, upon 
„ which I ſaid ro my coachman, Richard, will you 
f WO Rand by me? and he anſwered, Yes. I went to the 
houſe of a gentleman to defire his aſſiſtance, but he 
d was gone out of tou n. I looked for my own piſtols, 
but could not find them, for they had been carried 
awar to Cunningham. I ſent to Mr. Harcourt, of 
it che Cro vn- office, to beg that he would come imme- 
diately; but he was not at home. Going then into 
my own parlour, | found there my mother, my fiſter, 
7” and my wife. 1 ſeized a piſtol in my wife's pocket, 
and then told them the ftory, and fetched in her 
er Wpacked-up cloaths. Then J ſent to Robert Dags, 
5. Fin Shoreditch, defiring him to come to my aſſiſtance, 
Y Wand bring what arms he could, or 1 ſhould be mur- 
dered. Robert Dags came about ane o'clock. One 
df the maids, whom I had ſent to watch above ſtairs, 
laid they were come; and preſently afterwards I 
heard a noiſe at my door as if ſome body had been 

unlocking it. I ryſhed opt, and perceived a man 


about 
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about eight feet from the door, ſtepping haſtily acroſs 
the ſtreet, I followed, and ſeized him by the collar, 
and turning his face to the light, 1 faw it was the 
ptiſonsc upon which 1 puſhed him from me, and m) 
told him he was not the villain I wanted, Had it ſp: 
been Cunningham, I believe 1 ſhould have ſhot him, MW of 
tor I had a loaded piſtol in my hand. As I was tur- wh 
ning back I heard a noiſe, and thought l ſaw Cun- i pi! 
ningham. I followed down the ſtreet, but could 5 
not find him. When I] returned, my coachman had Cu 
got hold of the priſoner, who, ſince 1 left him, hadM he 
een back to my door, and had drawn his ſward. MW acc 
He talked then of having ſatisfaction of the little g 
man in black; but I had heard him ſay nothing of 
it before. . | 20 
Pbobe Lewis. Thomas Aſhton, a porter, lodged 
at my hauſe. A little girl lay in the fame room as 
befabliin. This girl hearing him tell his wife, that 
he had carried letters to Mr. Benſon's lady; that 
Mr. Cunningham uſed to viſit her, and that he being 
at ſupper there one night, when Mr. Benſon came 
home, they put him into a cloſet : the girl, 1 ſay, 
Heating #N-this, acquainted me with it, and that in- 
quced me to fend to Mr. Benſon the letter he re- 
cCeived concerning his wife and family. 
. I knew of Mr. Cunningham's 
coming to my miſtreſs a-nights atter my maſter was 
abed, and Cunningham told: me, that he antended 
40 come and take away my miſtreſs that night, be. 
teen twelve and two; and he gave me a loaded pit 
tol to give my miſtroſs, at her own deſire. He ſaid, 
If he found any reſiſtance, he would bind and gag al 
che ſervants in the houſe, and if he murdered then 
he Yid not care. He added, that he had never 
ſervant then at home, for Mt. Ruſſel was not co 
back rom biting the yagch that Mas en 
2 f MULE! 
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fs MW inifireſs away. Upon hearing this, I began to be 
it, very uneaſy for fear murder ſhould be committed in 
he caſe of refiſtance, and therefore intended to acquaint 
nd my maſter of it; but, not having an opportunity of 
it ſpeaking with him, I told the coachman and groom 
m, ot it, and that I had delivered a piſtol to my miſtreſs, 
m. which | had from Mr. Cunningham. This is the 
m- piſtol. The priſoner knew my miſtreſs very well; 
# had frequently breught letters for her from Mr. 
ad MW Cunningham. He had often been at our houſe : and 
ad he went down to Tunbridge on Mr. Cunningham's 
rd. account, and ſpoke with my miſtreſs there. | 
tle Mr. Delany. I made this piſtol, my ſervant ſold 
- of 2 pair of them ro Mr. Cunningham. I have known 
the priſoner two or three years, and always took 
him to be Mr. Cunningham's companion, and not 
his ſervant, 3 
Richard Kennedy, the coachman. The firſt know- 
ledge that | had of this affair, was about a week be- 
fore the attempt to carry off my miſtreſs: for going 
into Hertfordſhire with my miſtreſs to ſee the child, 
ſay we came back to the Crown, at Ware, in the even- 
in- ing; and l ſaw two ſtrange horſes in the ſtable. At 
re-M ſupper time, as I was fitting in the kitchen, I ſaw one 
Clouds, who, I miſtruſted, was Cunningham's ſer- 
vant, We drank wine together, but he would not 
let me pay any thing. In the morning I put my 
miſtreſs forward to go home. We baited at the 
Old Bell, at Edmonton. As ſoon as we got there, 
up came Mr. Cunningham and Clouds. Cunning- 
ham went in doors, and Clouds came to me; and 
ali be having ordered that the foot boy ſhould not come 
nen into our company, we drank wine again, and ſtill 
er i he would not let me pay any thing. When I got 
ome upon my coach-box, he gave me ten ſhillings, I 
mil thanked him, but did not know what it was for. 
nel Nun. XII. 3 On 
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Oa Sunday, when I ſaw M W carty 
out ſeveral bundles, I threatned her. At the time 
when ſhe told me they would come to take my miſ- 
treſs away, I ſaw Aſhton the porter by my maſter's 
houſe, and aſked him what he did out at that time of 
night? He ſaid, he was going home. Juſt after he 
left me, I think I heard St. Paul's clock ſtrike one, 
and [ went in, but I had not been in half an hour 
before the waits came, and played at our door; and 
the cook, who was placed in the drawing-room, told 
me there were three or four men looking in at the | 
iron rails. When I went out I ſaw ſeveral peaple bu 
about the door, but knew none of them except the fav 
priſoner, though there were four who did not belong g 
to the waits. The priſoner drew his ſword, and ha: 
\ threatened Mr. Benſon z; but we had fire-arms, and the 
ſeized the priſoner, and made him ſurrender his £0 
ſword. He pretended not to know Mrs. Benfon when Ber 
ſhe was got out of the parlour window, upon the ¶ cep 
iron rails; for he ſaid, who is the lady? Pll ſave MW 1on 
her honour : and at the ſame time offered her his ſeer 
hand. | | bel: 

Jane Ramſtaw. I did not ſee Mr. Cunningham, MW ban 
but I ſaw the priſoner, he was in black cloaths, and the) 


white ſtockings, He had been walking up and down ſone 
the ftreet, twice on the other ſide of the way, and M- 
once he came cloſe by our window, and looked in lodę 
at the rails. And when my miſtreſs got out of the 
parlour-window upon the rails, he ſaid to her, dear 
madam, What makes you out ? Don't make a noiſe, 
you ſhall not be hurt; and then gave her his hand; * 
but I took his hand from her, and the coachman took iſ the 
her down. | me | 
Mr. Benſon, the proſecutor's brother. My brother ate 
ſent me to Shoreditch for Robert Dags, I brought MW ©. 
him with me, and we had been come to my brother's ee 
* houſe I chat 
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houſe but a few minutes before the attempt was 
made, I ſaw the priſoner croſs the way, and when 
Mrs. Benſon was upon the rails, he gave her his 


hand. His ſword was drawn at the ſame time, and 
he ſaid the firſt who came to oppoſe him was a dead 


man, 


Dags. I ſaw Mrs. Benſon on the rails, and 
the priſoner ſaid, fave her honour. He had his 
ſword drawn. | | | 
Sarah Keate, Mrs. Benſon's ſiſter. A diamond 
buckle was {ent to Mr. Cunningham. I afterwards 
ſaw the cloaths packed up, and my fifler intended to 
go away that night with Mr. Cunningham, whom [I 
had ſcen in her company. I ſaw him one night in 
the chamber where ſhe lay, and ſhe ordered me to 
go cut of the room. But I never ſaw him at Mr, 
Benion's houſe, when Mr. Benſon was at home, ex- 
cept once, and then he came to return thanks for 
ſom: favour that Mr. Benſon had done him. Thave 
ſeen the priſonei ſix or ſeven times at my ſiſter's; I 
believe he brought letters to her from Mr. Cunning- 
ham, tor ] have heard ſome of thoſe letters read, and 
they contained proteſſions of love to her. The pri- 
ſoner never delivered any meſſage to me, but to 
M W . I have ſeen him at my ſiſter's 
lodgings at Tunbridge, | | 


The Priſoner's Defence. 


Mrs. Hammond. The priſoner came to my houſe 
the Monday before this diſturbance, and agreed with 
me for a lodging for a gentleman that would be pri- 
vate; and told me, that there would not be above 
two or three perſons come to him. I infiſted that 
no woman ſhould come to him, I was cautious in 
that reſpect, in regard to the reputation of my houſe, 

5 2: Th. 
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The gentleman came next day, and invited me to 
dine with him. He told me, that he was in debt, 
and defired that I wauld not let in any bailiffs. At 
one that morning on which the diſturbance hap. 
pened, I was awaked by the opening of the door, 
upon which I ſlipped on my cloaths, and went down. 
Clouds was then in my entry, and Cunningham and 
Aſhton weie above ſtairs. | 

Mrs. Benſon was examined by the conſent of both 

arties. | 

Mrs. Benſon. I am not poſitive that the priſoner 
was privy to my deſign of going away with Mr. 
Cunningham. He had reſolved to carry me away, 
but had nat particularly named who was to aſſiſt him, 
Indeed, when I was upon the iron rails, the priſoner 
came up and ſaid, nobody ſhould hurt me, He had | 
likewiſe brought me letters and meſſages from Mr. gai 
Cunningham, and knew me very well. I was feve- 
ral times with Mr. Cunningham at his lodgings, and abc 


Mrs. Hammond knew of it, and ſaw me there. ry, 
One of the waits depoſed, that one of their com fee 
pany had half a crown given him to play a tune un on: 
der Mr. Benſon's window; that they were repulſc thr 
by Mr. Benſon's ſervants, and that thereupon th clu 
priſoner followed them, and endeavoured to perſuadi roc 
them to go back again. | to 
The jury found the prifoner guilty of both indidi pre 
ments, and the court ordered that he ſhould pay do 
fine of zool. ſuffer one year's impriſonment, ar dre 
find ſureties for his good behaviour for three year of 
more, to 
ſee 

ſaic 

too 

Wa: 
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RICHARD SAVAGE, JAMES GREGORY, and WIL. 
LIAM MERCHANT, for Murder, Thurſday, Detem- 


ber, 7, 1727. 


ICHARD SAVAGE, Jams GREGORY, and 
WILLIAu MERCHANT, were indicted for the 
murder of JAMes SINCLAIR ; Savage by giving him 
with a drawn ſword, one mortal-wound in the lower 
part of the belly, of the length of half an inch, and 
the depth of nine inches, on the 2oth of November 
laſt, of which mortal wound he languiſhed till the 
next day, and then died: and Gregory, and Mer- 
chant, by being preſent, aiding, abetting, comfort- 
ing, and maintaining the ſaid Savage, i in committing 
the ſaid murder. 
At the requeſt of the priſoners, the witneſſes a- 
gainſt them were examined a-part. 
Mr. Nuttal. On Monday the 20th of November, 


about eleven at night, the deceaſed, and Mr. Leme- 


ry, and his brother, and I, went to Robinſon's cof- 
fee-houſe, near Charing-croſs, where we ſtaid till 
one or two in the morning. We had drank two 
three-ſhilling bowls of punch, and were juſt con- 


cluding to go when the priſoners came into the 


room, Merchant entered firſt, and turning his back 
to the fire, he kicked down our table without any 
provocation. What do you mean, ſays I? And what 


do you mean? ſays Gregory, Preſently Savage 


drew his ſword, and we retreated to the farther end 
of the room. Gregory drawing too, I defired them 
to put up their ſwords, but they refuſed. I did not 
ſee the deceaſed draw, but Gregory turning to him, 
faid, villain deliver your ſword :. and, ſoon after, he 
took the ſword from the deceaſed. Gregory s ſword 
was broke in the ſcuffle; but, with the deceaſed's 
ſword, and part of his own, he came and demanded 
mine: 


* 
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mine; and, 1 refufing to deliver it, he made a thruſt 


at me. I defended myſelf, He endeavoured to get 


my ſword from me; but he either fell of himſelf, or 
I threw him, and took the deceaſed's ſword from 
him; and three ſoldiers coming into the room, they 
ſecured him. I did nor ſee Savage puſh at the de- 
ceaſed, but I heard the deceaſed ſay, I am a dead 
man! and ſoon after the candles were put out. I 
afterwards went up to the deceaſed, and ſaw ſome- 
thing hang out at his belly, which I took to be his 
caul, The maid of the houſe came in, and kneeled 
down to ſuck the wound, and it was after this that 
the ſoldiers came in, and I and Gregory were carried 
to the watch-houſe, X 

Gregory. Did not I ſay put up your ſwords ? 

Nutital. There might be ſuch an expreſſion, but 
I cannot call to mind when it was ſpoke. 

Mr. Lemery. I was with the deceaſed, and Mr, 
Nuttal, and my brother, at Robinſon's Coffee-houſe, 
and we were ready to go home, when ſomebody 
knocked at the ſtreet-door. The landlady opened it, 
and let in the priſoners, and lighted them into ano- 
ther room. They would not ſtay there, but rudely 
came into ours. Merchant kicked down the table, 
Our company all retreated. Gregory came up to 
the deceaſed, and ſaid, G= d— ye, you raſcal, de- 
liver your ſword ! fwords were drawn. Savage made 
a thruſt at the deceaſed, who ſtooped, and cried, oh! 
At which Savage turned pale, ſtood for ſome time 
aſtoniſhed, and then endeavoured to get away; but I 
held him, The lights. were then put out. We 
ſtruggled together, The maid came to my aſſiſtance, 
pulled off his hat and wig, and clung about him. 
He, in ſtriving to force himſelf from her, ſtruck at 
Her, cut her in the head with his ſword, and at laſt 
got away, I went to a night cellar, and called two 

or 
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ot three ſoldiers, who took him and Merchant in a 
back court. When Savage gave the wound, the de- 
ceaſed had his ſword drawn, but held it with the 
point down, towards the ground, on the left fide. 
As to Merchant, I did not ſee that he had any 
ſword. 

Mr. Nuttal again. Nor I: nor did J ſee him in 
the room after the fray began. But atter the candles 
were put out, he was taken with Savage in a back 
court. | 
Fane Leader. 1 was in the room, and ſaw Sava 
draw firſt, Then Gregory went up to the deceaſed, 
and Savage ſtabbed him; and, turning back, he 
looked pale. The deceaſed cried I am dead! I am 
dead! J opened his coat, and bid the maid-ſervant 
ſuck the wound. She did, but no blood came, I 
went to ſee the deceaſed upon his death-bed, and 
defired him to tell me how he was wounded, He 
ſaid, that the wound was given him by the leaft 
man in black. That was Savage, for Merchant was 
in coloured cloaths, and had no ſword, —and that 
the talleſt of them, which was Gregory, paſt, or 
ſtruck his ſword, while Savage ſtabbed him. I did 
not ſee the deceaſed's ſword at all, nor did he open 
his lips, or ſpeak one word to the priſoners. 

Mrs. Ender/by. I keep Robinſon's coffee. houſe. 
When 1 let the priſoners in, I perceived they were 
in drink. I ſhewed them a room. They were 
very rude to me. I told them if they wanted any 
liquor they ſhould have it; but, if they did not, I 
defired their abſence. Upon which one of them took 
up a Chair, and offered ro ſtrike me with it: they 
went into the next room, which is a public coffee- 
room in the day-time. Merchant kicked down the 
table. Whether the other company were fitting or 
ſanding at that table, I cannot be pofitive; but it 
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is a folding table with two leaves, and there were 
two other tables in the ſame room. Swords were 
drawn. The deceaſed was wounded, and Savage 
ſtruggled with the maid-ſervant, and cut her over 
the head with his ſword. 

Mary Rock, the maid. My miſtreſs and I let the 
prifoners into the houſe. My miſtreſs ſhewed them 
a room. Merchant pulled her about very rudely, 
and, ſhe making reſiſtance, he took up a chair, and 
offered to ſtrike her with it. Then aſking who was 
in the next room ? I anſwered, ſome company that 
have paid their reckoning, and are juſt a going, and 
you may have the room to yourſelves if you'll have 
a little patience : but they would not, and ſo they 
ran in. I went in not long after, and ſaw Gregory 
and Savage with their ſwords drawn, and the de- 
ceaſed with his ſword in his hand, and the point 
from him, Soon after, I heard Jane Leader fav, 
poor dear Sinclair is killed ! I ſucked the wound, 
but it would not bleed. Savage endeavoured to get 
away, but I ſtopped him. I did not fee the wound 
given to the deceaſed, but I afterwards ſaw the en- 
counter between Mr. Nuttal and Mr. Gregory. 

Mr. Taylor, a clergyman. On the 21ſt of No— 
vember I was ſent for to pray by the deceaſed, and, 
after I had recommended him to the mercy of Al- 
mighty God, Mr. Nuttal defired me to aſk him a 
few queſtions ; but, as I thought it not belonging 
to my province, I declined it, Mr. Nuttal however, 
willing to have a witneſs to the words of a dying 
man, perſuaded me to ſtay while he himſelf aſked 
him a queſtion. And then, turning to the deceaſed, 
he ſaid, Do you know from which of the gentlemen 
you received the wound ? the deceaſed anſwered, 
from the ſhorteſt in black, (which was Mr. Savage) 
the talleſt commanded my ſword, and the other 

ſtabbed me. 
: Rowland 
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cre Rowltnd H.ldernefs, watchman. I came to the 
ere room juſt after the wound was given, and then I 
ige Wheard the deceaſed ſay; I was ſtabbed barbatouſly 


before my ſword was drawn. ; 

F-bn Wilcox, another watchman. I ſaw the de- 

ceaſed leaning his head upon his hand, and heatd 

him then ſay, I am a dead man, and was ſtabbed 

cowardly. TS 

Mr. #/ilkey, the ſurgeon. I ſearched the wound, 

it was on the left fide of the belly, as high as the 

navel. The ſword had grazed on the kidney, and 1 

believe that wound was the cauſe of his death. 

Court. Do you think the deceaſed could receive 

that wound in a poſture of defence ? Up 
Mr. Wilkey. I believe he could not, except he 

was left-handed. | ; 


The Defence of the Priſoners. 


Mr. Gregory ſaid, That the reaſon of their going 
into that room, was for the benefit of the fire; that 
he table was thrown down accidentally ; that: the 
houſe bore an infamous character, and ſome of ti; 
witneſſes lay under the imputation of being perſons 
who had no regard to juſtice and moralityesÞ | 
Mr. Savage, having given the court an account of 
his meeting with Gregory and Merchant, and going 
ng with them to Robinſon's coffee-houſe ; made ſome 
er; {Wremarks on what had been ſworn by the witneſſes, 
Ng {Wand declared, that his endeavouring to eſcape, was 

ed only to avoid the inclemencies of a gaol. 

d, And then the priſoners called their witneflcs, 

en Henry Huggins, Thomas Huggins, and Rebert - Fiſh 
d, depoſed; That they were preſent at the latter part of 
ze) the quarrel, and ſaw Mr. Nuttal engaged with Mr. 
ict Gregory, and ſtruggling with a ſword.— This only 
Nums. XII. 1 Confirm 
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confirmed part of Nuttal's evidence. They added, 


that the coffee-houſe was a houſe of ill- fame. b 
. Mary Stanley depoſed, That ſhe had ſeen the de. ct 
ceaſed in a quarrel, before that in which he waz de 
killed; that Mr. Nuttal and he were very well ac. ne 
quainted, and that ſhe had. ſeen Mrs. Nuttal and fa 

Mr. Leader in bed together. | 

Jobn Pearſe depoſed, That Jane Leader told him, ſer 
that, when the ſwords were drawn, ſhe went out off <2 
the room, and did not ſee the wound given ; that {or 
ſhe was a woman of ill reputation, and that the Ki 
coffee houſe had a bad character. dr: 
Daniel Boyle depoſed, That the deceaſed bore the dec 
in 


character of an idle perſon, who had no ſettled place 
of reſidence. | | 
Fohn Eaton depoſed, That he had known the de- but 
ceaſedabout two months, and had heard that his © 
charaQterwas but indifferent. 
Mr. Rainby depoſed, That, the morning aſter the - 
accident, he went to the coffee-nouſe to enquire for 
Mr. Merchant, and then heard Mr. Nuttal fay, that, whe 
if he had any of the priſoners in a convenient place, ** S 
would cut their throats, provided he could be 
ſure of eſcaping the law. 
Mr. Cheeſborough depoſed to the ſame effect. 
Mr. Nuttal. Being moved with the barbarous 
treatment my friend had met with, I believe I might 
ſay, That if I had them in an open field, I would 


not have recourſe to the law, but do them juſtice T 
myſelf, 3 foun 
Mr. Nuttal called ſome gentlemen, who de- of m 
poſed, that he was a man of reputation, civility, and} flaug 
ood manners, | | - 0 
Several perſons of diſtinction appeared in behalf the ſ 
of the priſoners, and gave them the characters of with 
oo0d-natured, quiet, peaceable men, and by no ar 
a 


means inclinable to be quarrelſome. 
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And the priſoners then ſaid, they hoped the good 
characters which had been given them, the ſudden- 
neſs of the unfortunate accident, and their having 
no premeditated malice, would entitle them to ſome 
favour. WE | 
The court, having ſummed up the evidence, ob- 
ſerved to the jury, That as the deceaſed and his 
company were in poſſeſhon of the room, if the pri- 
ſoners were the aggreſſors by —_— into that room, 
kicking down the table, and immediately thereupon 
drawing their ſwords without provocation, and the 
deceaſed retreated, was purſued, attacked, and killed 
in the manner as had been ſworn by the witneſſes, it 
was murder not only in him who gave the wound, 
but in the others who aided and abetted him. That 
as to the characters of the priſoners, good character 
is of weight where the proof is doubtful, but flies 
up, when put in the ſcale againſt plain and poſitive 
evidence: and, as to the ſuddenneſs of the action; 
where there is a ſydden quarrel, and a provocation 
is given by him who is killed, or where ſuddenly 
and mutually perſons attack each other and fh 
and one of them is killed in the heat of blood, it is 
manſlaughter. But, where one is the aggreſſor, pur- 
ſues the intult, and kills the perſon attacked, with- 
out any provocation, tho' on a ſudden, the law im- 
plies malice, and it is murder. 7 
The trial laſted about eight hours. The jury 
found Richard Savage and James Gregory guilty 
of murder, and William Merchant guilty of man- 
ſlaughter. T4] 
- On Monday, December 11, being the laſt day of 
the ſeſſions, Richard Savage, and James Gregory, 
with four others capitally convicted priſonets, were 
brought again to the bar to receive ſentence of 
death: and being ſeverally aſked (as is uſual on 
I 2 ſuch 


nounce upon. 
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fuch occafions) what they had to ſay, why judgment 
ſhould not be paſſed upon them, Mr. Savage addreſf 
ed himſelt to the court in the following terms: 

It is now, my lord, too late to offer any thing by 
way of defence or vindication; nor can we expect 
ought from your lordſhips, in this court, but the 
ſentence which the law requires you as judges to 

ronounce againſt men of our calamitous condition. 
But we are alſo perſuaded, that as meer men, and 
our of this ſeat of rigorous juſtice, you are ſuſcep. 
tive of the tender paſſions, and too humane not to 
commiſerate the unhappy ſituation of thoſe, whom 
the law ſometimes perhaps, exacts from you to pro- 
No doubt you diſtinguiſh between 
offences, which ariſe out of premeditation, and a 
diſpofition habitual to vice or immorality, and tranſ- 
greſhons, which are the unhappy and unforeſeen 
effects of a caſual abſence of reaſon, and ſudden im- 
po of paſhon ; we, therefore, hope you will contri- 

ute all you can to an extenſion of that mercy, which 
the gentlemen of the jury have been pleaſed to ſhew 
Mr. Merchant, who (allowing facts as ſworn againſt 
us by the evidence) has led us into this our calamity. 
J hope this will not be conſtrued as if we meant to 
reflect upen that gentleman, or remove any thing 
from us upon him, or, that we repine the more at 
our fate, becauſe he has no participation of it: no, 
my lord ! for my part, I declare nothing could more 
ſoften my grief, than to be without any campanion 
in ſo great a misfortune. | 

Mr, Merchant was burnt in the hand, 

At the end of the next ſeſſions, which was on Sa- 
turday the 2oth of January, Richard Savage, and 
James Gregory were admitted ta bail, in order to 
their pleading the king's pardon. And, on the laſt 
day of the following ſeſſions, being the 5th of 

81 85 March, 
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March, 1727-8, they accordingly pleaded his ma. 
icſty's pardon, and their bail were diſcharged, 


— — 
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MARY HE NDRON, MARGARET PENDERGRASS, 
and JOHN WHEELER, for ſtealing an Heireſs, May, 
1728. jd OE 


ME HENDRON, Margaret Pendergraſs, 
a 


and John Wheeler, were indicted on the 
rare of 3 ten. VII. for aiding and abetting 
Richard Ruſſel, in forcibly and uulawfully marry- 
ing and defiling Sybil Morris againſt her will, ſhe ' 
being a maidep, and having an eſtate, March 5, 
1727 8. | 
. Holliday, ſervant to Mrs. Morris, In Febru- 
ary laſt, the priſoner, Mrs. Hendron aſked me to 
bring my young miſtreſs to ſee her; and upon her 
importunity | took Miſs Morris to her bouſe, and, 
when we came there, Mrs. Hendron preyailed with 
us to go with her to the houſe of Mrs, Pendergraſs, 
the other priſoner, and at this houſe we ſaw Richard 
Ruſſel. But nothing extraordinary happened at 
that time, only Mrs. — endeavoured to poſ- 
ſeſs us with a good opinion of Ruſſel, by telling us, 
that he was a rich merchant in the city, and traded 
in oils and filks, and other goods to a great value, 
After this Hendron 2 us to naſe her ano- 
ther vifit; but, as we were going to her houſe, we 
met one Peggy Johnſon, and Kitty Pendergrafs, 
daughter to 8 priſoner, and they told 
us, that Mrs. Hendron was not at home, but wanted 
to ſee us, and deſired that we would come to her at 
2 houſe in New- round - court, in the Strand. Miſs 
Morris was againſt going thither, but ſhe and I were 
pulled along by Peggy Johnſon, and Kitty Pender- 
graſs, to the houſe of one Morphew, or Murphey, -. - 

| 6 
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in Round-court, We found two of the priſoners, 
Hendron and Pendergraſs, ſtanding at the door, 
and they obliged us to go in, pulliug Miſs Morris, 
through a long dark entry, into a room where the 
windows were ſhut up with ſhutters ; but there were 
candles in the room, and a great deal of company. Mil; 
Morris, being ſurprized, would have turned back; 
but ſhe was prevented by Hendron, who locked the 
door upon us; and, upon our telling her we would 
cry out, ſhe ſaid it would ſignify nothing, for nobody 
could hear us. Immediately Ruſſel came up to Miſs 
Morris, and demanded her chriſtian name, but ſhe 
refuſed to tell him, and appeared in a great fright. 
There was preſent a perſon in the habit of a clergy- 
man. He came up to them, and, Miſs Morris be- 
ing ready to faint, Hendron, and one wha officiated 
as clerk, held her up by force, while the parſon re- 
peated the ceremony. Miſs Mortis made no an- 
ſwer to the queſtions that were put to her, but only 
ſaid, that ſhe would not be married: but Hendron, 
and Pendegraſs ſaid, that ſhe did anſwer, and that 
ſhe came there to be married, and was only faint- 
hearted; though all the time ſhe was in the utmoſt 
confuſion, and had even laſt the power of ſpeech, 
and had not ſtrength to ſupport herſelf under ſuch 
uſage. However, the parſon proceded, and went 
through the ceremony ; and after this, Hendron, 
and others, dragged her up ſtairs into a bed-cham- 
ber, the window-ſhutters of which were likewiſe ſhut 
clole. Then Kitty Pendergraſs, and Peggy John: 
ſon pulled off her cloaths by force, while Hendron 
held her hands ; and then they forced her into bed, 
and Hendron held her down in the bed. One Mrs. 
Rigg was preſent while all this was done. Then 
Hendron commanded me to go down ſtairs, which 
I was obliged to do, though I complained it was a 

. - ſhame 


name they ſhould uſe my young miſtreſs ſo. As 1 
was going down, I met Ruſſel upon the ſtairs uns 
dreſſed. He went up into the chamber where Miſs 
Morris was a bed, and then Hendron left them to- 
gether, and lacked the door and came dawn, After 
this, the priſoners and the ieſt of the company were 


lis WM very merry together for about half an hour; when 
k ; WRufſel and Miſs Morris came down ſtairs. They 
the invited her to cat ſome ſupper with them, but the 
uld refuſed, and would go home; and Ruſſel went Part 
"dy of the way with us. 4 ive 01t 
iſs Court, What did Margaret Pendergraſs do? 


Ann Holliday. She was at the door with Mary 


it. Hendron when Miſs Morris was dragged-'through * 
g- the dark entry: and ſhe was in the room all the 
be · time that the pretended marriage was performing, 
ted Wand conſented to, and commended what was done: 


ſhe told Miſs Morris that ſhe muſt be married to 
Ruſſel, for it would be to her advantage. She came 


nly Wop ſtairs while her daughter Kitty affiſted/ in for- 
on, eibly undreſſing Miſs Morris, and ſtaid in the cham- 
hat der a little while, and then went down again into 
Dt- the room where the ſupper vas. 
oft Hendron. Did not you take the meaſure of Miſs 
ch, NMorris's finger, in order to have a ring made to it? 


and did not you bring that meaſure to my houſe? 
Ann Heclliday. 1 did not take meaſure of her 


on, Hunger. 

m- Hendron. I can prove you brought a meaſure to 
hut my houſe. | RES, 
hn: Ann Holliday. Indeed I did carry a meaſure to 


ner, as the meaſure of Miſs Morris's finger; but it 

as without Miſs's knowledge; for | once menti- 

dned ſuch a thing to her, but ſhe would not ſutter 

t. I was betrayed to that indiſcretion by Hendron, 

ho by her inſinuations, had made. me believe that 
| my 
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my young tniſtreſs's marriage to Ruflelavould be tg 
her advantage. 

Curt. Do you know any thing of the other pri. 

foner, John Wheeler ? 

Ann Holliday. | ſaw him at ſuppet with the reſt of 
the company : but he was not in the room at the 
time of marriage, nor did he appear when any vio- 
tence was acted upon my young miſtreſs. 

Sybil Morris. | was carried to the houſe in Round: 
court, as the laſt witneſs has ſworn; Hendron was 
the principal perſon coricerned in the management: 
the helped to hold me up in the time of the cere: 
mony. [I did not anſwer to the matrimonial queſti- 
ons. I was dtagged up to the chamber, and forced 
to bed againſt my will; and there Richard Ruſlel, 
taking advantage of my ſurprize and weaknefs, had 
the carnal knowledge of me, and gave me the foul 
diſtemper: I refiſted to the utmoſt of my ſtrength; 
and cried out; but he ſtopped my mouth; and held 
me down in bed, and overcame me. Margaret 
Pendergraſs was preſent at the matriage, and affiſted 
in it, and conſented to all that was done; She was 
a little while in the room at the time when the others 
were pulling off my cloaths by force; But,; as for 
Wheeler, I do not remember that I ſaw Him in the 
room at the marriage, or in the bed-chamber, or 
that he was privy to any of the violence. 

Mr. Allen. I officiated as clerk, and provided the 
parſon by the perſuafionand importunity of Wheeler, 
who had been with me four or five times on that acz- 
count, before I would conſent to have any thing to 
do in it. He told me it was to marry a gentlemar 
to a ſeryant maid, with whom he was fallen in love; 
At laſt, when I had agreed to it, he appointed me 
to bring the parſon, and meet him at the Seven-ſtars; 


in Croſs-ſtreet, Long · acre. The parſon's name was 


Evans; 


pri- 


of 
the 
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nts 
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Evans; he was one of your Fleet parſons. We met 
accordingly, and from the Seven-ſtars, went to the 
houſe of one Murphey, in New-round- court in the 
Strand, where we found Richard Ruſſel, and his ac- 
complices. When we came to perform the cere- 
mony Miſs Morris trembled, and I could not per- 
ceive that ſhe gave any conſent, but on the contrary 
refuſed it; upon which I rold the parſon he might 
ſhut up his book, for we were not like to make a 
wedding of it. But ſome of the company ſaying 
that ſhe anſwered to the queſtions, the parſon, who 
was not willing to loſe a job, went through ſtitch 
with the form of matrimony. Margaret Pender- 
graſs in particular affirmed, that Miſs Morris ſpoke, 
and that ſhe came thither on purpoſe to be married, 
and was only faint-hearted. But for my part, I 
heard her ſay, plain enough, that-ſhe would not 
be married, and yet for all that, the parſon would 
go on with the ceremony. After it was aver we left 
them. | . P10? 

Jonathan Daniel. I live at the Seven Stars in 
Croſs-ſtreet. The parſon and clerk and Wheeler 
came to my houſe, and went up ſtairs, and by ſome 
paſſages that I took notice of, I thought there was 
ſome roguery going forward, They went away to» 

ether, and, ſoon after they were gone, Margaret 
ä came and enquired for ſuch people. 1 
told her they had been there, but were gone. She 
ſtamped with her foot, and ſhe ſaid ſhe had rather 
have given five pounds than have been diſap- 
pointed. pr 4 

Mr. Morris, father to Sybil Morris. My daugh- 
ter has an eſtate in Southampton-ſtreet, - Covent. 
garden. At preſent it is 201, a year clear to her, 
but will be worth more. It was left her by her de- 
ceaſed uncle, This mock marriage was on a Tueſ- 
K f day, 
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day, and on the Thurſday following a gentleman, 
pretending to be a friend to Ruſſel, came and told 
me, that my daughter was married, I was ſurpriſed 
at the news, and went immediately to my daughter, 


and aſked her about it. She told me that the had i - 
been baſely impoſed upon, and barbarouſly uſed, FA 
but through fear and ſhame had not acquainted mc ¶ er 
with it. She is a young girl between 16 and 17 WM... 
years of age, Ruſſcl himſelf came to me on the ; 
Saturday, but | would not have any converſation I the 
with him; and ſince that time he has abſconded. rae? 
The gentleman who carried the news to Mr. the 
Morris depoſed, That he was ſent on that mcllage the 
by Margaret Pendergraſs. Foy 
As it did not appear that Wheeler was privy to 7; 
any force that was uſed before, at, or after the mar. 
riage ceremony, but only that he was employed by wwe 
Pendergraſs to procure a parſon, in which he might - . 
noffibly be impoſed on by her, the jury acquitted wa 
him; but found Mary Hendron and Margaret Pen. 7 


dergrak guilty of the indictment, Death. 


The Ordinary's Account, 3 


Mary Henpron and Margaret Pendergraſs, ¶ De 
women of middle age, had huſbands and children, #/ 
and, being convicted of the ſame crime of aiding andi 14 
abetting Richard Ruſſel, in forcibly and unlawfully 
marrying and defiling Sibyl Morris againſt her will. 
Both of them owned that they had concurred in ad- 
vancing that marriage, only they differed fram the 
witnefles againft them, in giving account of the moſ 


B. LD 
four 


material, and which proved the moſt dangerous 1 1 
circumſtances to them; alledging, that the young 
woman was no way forced, but rather much more T 
defirous than either they or Ruſſel were, to have the 1 


marriage 
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marriage ſolemnized: and that however unfortunate 
the event had been, they had no ill intention, and 
(ed WF were ignorant of the ſtriftneſs of the law in ſuch ca- 
ter, ſes. They declared, that they had always been ſo- 
had per induſtrious women, and that, excepting this miſ- 
ſed, fortune, they had never done any thing that was 
me criminal. When they came to the chapel they were 


17 very grave and modeſt, as they were in the cell when 
the 1 vifited them; for Mrs. Pendergraſs was much of 
tion ¶ the time afflicted with fickneſs, and heard prayers 
. with attention, They faid, they died penitent for 
Mr. their fins, believing that they ſhould be ſaved through 
lage the merits of Jeſus; and they forgave all injuries 
done them, as they expected forgiveneſs of God. 
to They were of the Romiſh communion; 
Na At the place of Execution Mrs. Pendergraſs ſaid 
| by WW 6. forgave all the world; and Mrs. Hendron re- 
iche gected on Miſs Morris, on account (as ſhe thought) 
BY of the ſeverity of the proſecution. 


They were hanged at Tyburn, on Monday, May 


_ _———— 
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The Reverend THOMAS WOOLSTON, B. D. fir 


— A. 


raſs 

ren #ricing and Publifting four N an Our Se I 
and racles, March, 1728-9 a 
ull a 3 I | 
ui. A T the court of King's-bench, in Guild-hall, on 


Monday, March 9g, 1729, Thomas Woolſton, 


the B. D. was tried on four informations, for publiſhing 
mosi our books on the miracles of our Saviour. 
could The jury were ſworn to try the iſſue between the 


ing and Thomas Woolſton, defendant. : 


— The counſel for the king opened, That Tho- 
e thednas Woolſton, ſome time fellow of Sidney-colle 


n Cambridge, had written a wicked and blaſphe- 
15 K 2 mous 
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mous book, which he cauſed to be printed and pub. J 
liſhed on the firſt of May haſt, intitled, A Diſcourſe tl 
on the Miracles of our Saviour: infinuating, that 
the miracles of Jeſus Chrift might be done by the h. 
power of magic; to the ſcandal of our holy religion, N 
and bringing into contempt the life and doctrines oi h. 
our Lord and Saviour. That the defendant was to 
once eſteemed a learned gentleman, and a clergyman; 
but, thinking his learning too great for him to re. de 
main undiſtinguiſhed; he fell into a crime that ren. p. 
dered him julliy liable to the cenſure of all good w 
chriſtians: by repreſenting the ſcripture account or 
of our Saviour's miracles as ſo many romances, idk b) 
tales and rhodomontades : vile abſurdities, incoheren-W ur 
ces and contradictions, inſtead of being evidence | 
of his divinity. And that tho' the defendant nov} ſu 
maintains ſuch blaſphemous notions, he once enter- ou 
ed into orders, and conſequently then believed, o to 
: at teaſt pretended to believe, the ſcripture narration 
of our Lord's miracles, as they are believed by al ſer 
true chriſtians. | au! 


Another of the king's counſel obſerved, that this th: 
was the moſt blaſphemous book that ever was pub no 
liſned; a book which our Saivour is compared to an plz 
impoſtor, a wizard, and a conjurer; and the goſpe Jet 
turned into ridicule, the literal ſenſe of it, repreſent: 
ed as an idle romance, and St. Auſtin quoted : 
encouraging ſuch notions : the author affirming, that 
St. Auſtin had ſaid, ſuch, works as Jeſus did, might 
be imputed to, and effected by magic; when indeet 
the author has miſtranſlated the quotation, and, 1 
may be preſumed, wilfully, and with a defign to im 
poſe upon the ignorant; for he being a man ol 
learning, muſt know, that he varied from the ſenſt 
of the Latin, which he has placed in the margin 
and in which St. Auſtins does not ſay, The 8 

| | eſui 
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Jeſus might have been performed by magic; but 
that infidels might ſuggeſt ſuch a thing. - _ 
Mr. Tuſtin depoſed, That on the 2d of May laſt, 
he bought this book, intitled, A diſcourſe on the 
Miracles of our Saviour, of the detendant, at his 
houſe in the Old-Jewry, and gave him a fhilling 
for it. | | | 
The counſel of the defendant ſaid, That as to the 
defendant's publiſhing the book, he would not diſ- 
ute it, but he could not agree that it was done 
with a blaſphemous defign, and to bring our religi- 
on into contempt, but to put it upon a better footing, 
by ſhewing that our Saviour's miracles were to be 
underſtood in an allegorical and not in a literal ſenſe. 
To this it was anſwered, that if his defign had been 
ſuch, he would have endeavoured to prove by a ſeri- 
ous diſcourſe and ſound argument, that they were n 
to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe. 
The counſel for the defendant replied, That by 
ſeveral paſſages in the book it appeared, that the 
author had no ſuch defign as was laid to his charge: 
that he expreſsly declares, That what he did was 
not for the ſervice of infidelity, which had no 
place in his heart, but for the honour of the holy 
Jeſus. That he believed upon good authority, the 
authority of the fathers, that ſome of the miracles 
of our Saviour were only related as prophetical and 
parabolical narratives of what would be myſteriouſ- 
ly and more wonderfully done by him, and he con- 
cludes his firſt diſcourſe with telling the reader, thac 
he intends, with God's leave, to go on with his under. 
taking, to the honour of the holy Jeſus, our ſpiritual 
Meſſiah, to whom he aſcribes glory and. praiſe. for 
ever, That from theſe, and many other paſſages 
of the like import, the author's aim ſeemed to be, 
as was faid before, to ſet our religion upon a better 
footing, by explaining ſome paſſages of the goſpel 
2 5 717-20 108 
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in an allegorical ſenſe, in order to lead men into 
(what he apprehends to be) the right way of apply. 
ing the ſcriptures, 

In return to this, it was urged, that what he had 
written was too plain to be miſunderſtood, and if the 
author of a treaſonable libel ſhould write at the con- 
cluſion of it, God ſave the king! it would not excuſe 
him. 

Then part of the book was read, beginning with 
his account of our Saviour's driving the buyers and 
ſellers out of the temple, 

& have read, ſays he, in ſome modern author, 
whoſe name does not occur to my memory, that 
this was, in his opinion, the moſt ſtupendous mira- 
cle that Jeſus ever wrought, and in truth it was a 
moſt aſtoniſhing one, if literally true; and Jeſus muſt 
appear more than a man, he muſt put on an awful 
and moſt majeſtic countenance to effect it. It is 
hard to conceive how any one, in the form of a man, 
and a deſpiſed one too (and we don't read that 
Jeſus changed his human ſhape) with a whip in his 
hand, could execute ſuch a work upon a great mul- 
titude of people, who were none of his diſciples, 
nor had any regard for him. Suppoſing he could, 
by his divine power, infuſe a panic fear into the 
people, yet what was the reaſon that he was ſo eaten 
up with zeal _ the profanation of that houſe, 
which he himſelf came to deftroy, and which he 
permitted, I may ſay commanded, to be —_— pol- 
luted not long after.” | 

The defendant then brings ſeveral quotations from 
Origen, St. Hillary, St. Ambroſe, St. Jerome, St. 
Auguſtine, Theophilact, and Eraſmus, in order to 
prove that they underſtood this miracle in an alle- 

rical ſenſe. 

The ſecond miracle he takes notice of i is, that of 
caſting the devils out of the madman, or madmen, 
and permitting them to enter into the herd of —_ 

Whic 
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which thereupon ran down a precipice, and were all 
hoaked in the ſea, I 
« To exorciſe, or caſt devils (ſays he) out of the 


ad poſſeſſed, without confidering the nature of ſuch a 
-he Hpoſſeſſion, or the nature and power of the devil, we 
n- vill allow not only to be a kind and beneficent act, 


but a great miracle, But then, be the miracle as 
great as can be imagined, it is no more than what 
falſe teachers, workers of iniquity, and even ſome 
artiſts among the Jews, have done before; conſe- 
quently ſuch a work of exorciſm in our Saviour, 
ould be no proof of his divine authority; and if 
here was no more to be ſaid againſt this miracle, 
his is enough to ſet it aſide, and to ſpoil the argu- 
ent of Jeſus's divine power from it. But there are 
1anv circumſtances in the ſtory, literally conſidered, 
hat would induce us to call the whole into queſ- 
ion. How came thoſe madmen to have their 
dwelling among the tombs of a burying-ground ? 
here was the humanity of the people, that did: 


his Wot take care of them in pity to them, as well as for 
zul- Whe ſafety of others? Or if no chains, as the text 
les, Ways, which is hardly credible, could hold them, it 
uld, NVas poſſibly ſurely, as well as lawful, to diſpatch 
the them, rather than their neighbours. and paſſengers 
ten hould be in danger from them. Believe then, this 
uſe, Wart of the ſtory, who can. But what 1s worſe, it is 
he Mot credible there was any herd of ſwine in that 


ountry, If any hiſtorian but the evangeliſts had 
aid ſo, none would have believed it. The Jews are 
orbidden to eat ſwines fleſh, what then ſhould they 


rom 

St. No with ſwine? Perhaps it may be ſaid the Gardarens 
er to ere not Jews, but neighbouring Gentiles, with 
alle Nhom it was lawful to eat and keep ſwine, We will 


uppoſe ſo, but then it is unlikely that our Saviour 


at of 911d permit the devils to enter into a herd of them 
nen, | | to 
„ine, . 
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to their deſtruction. Where was the goodneſs and 


juſtice in ſo doing ? 
After ſome other remarks, in which he makes 

very familiar with our Saviour, he endeavours to 
prove upon the authority of the fathers, that the 
relation of this miracle is not to be underſtood lite- 
rally, but in an allegorical and myſtical ſenſe. 
The third charge againſt him in this information 
was, for his abuſe of the ſcripture hiſtory of our Sa- 
viour's transfiguration on the mount. 
ec And this, ſays he, is the darkeſt and blindeſt 
ſtory of the whole goſpel, which a man can neither 
make head nor foot of: and 1 queſtion whether the 
conceptions of any two thinking doctors do agree 
about it. To ſay there is nothing in the letter of 
this ſtory, we believers muſt not, becauſe St. Peter 
fays he was an eye-witneſs of Jeſus's majeſty, ſaw 
his glory on the mount, and heard the voice out of 
the cloud. But as infidels will be prying into the 
conduct of Jcſus's life, and forming their excepti- 
ons to the credibility, or probably of this or that 
part of it, ſome chriſtians ſhould be ready at an an- 
ſwer that might reaſonably ſatisfy them, and not 
forcibly bear down their oppoſitions, which will 
make no fincere converts of them. And I believe 
they would eaſily diſtreſs us with difficulties and ob- 
jections to the letter of this tory. - 

St. Auguſtine himſelf owns, that the whole of iter: 
it might be performed by magic art: and we know 
in theſe our days, that ſome jugglers are ſtrange 
axtiſts at the imitation of a voice, and to make it as 
it it came from a- far, when it is uttered cloſe by us; ut: 
and can caſt themſelves t60 into different forms and Parra 
ſhapes without a miracle, to the ſurpriſe and aſto- 
niſhment of the ſpectators. | 2 

In this ludicrous manner he goes on, and make o cu 
himſelf merry with aſking queſtions about the man- Ni 
ner of the transfiguration, of what uſe it was, 2 | 
What 
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_ vhat diſcourſe paſſed between our Saviour, and. 
loſes and Elias; and then, as uſual, introduces the 


7 athers to ſupport his own ridiculous, whimfical and 
the llegorical ſcheme, 


The next miracle which, as he ſays, he will take 
o taſk, is that of changing water into wine. And this 
e treats in a more extravagant and indecent manner 
han any of the former. The liberties he takes on 
his occaſion are ſuch as we don't chuſe to repeat. 

This was the laſt charge in the firſt information. 
he court having ſummed up the whole to the jury, 
hey found the defendant guilty af writing, printing 


ite- 


, 
10n 


Sa- 


deſt 
her 


the r. 1 g.: Sg 

re nd publiſhing the ſaid book. 

of | On the fecond Information. : | 
eter The jury were ſworn again to try the iſſue be 
ſaw cen the king and Thomas Woolſton, for writing, 
t of rinting and publiſhing a book, intituled, A ſecond 
the liſcourſe on the miracles of our Saviour. 3 
bt: A witneſs having ſworn that he bought this ſe- 
that Mond book of the Ikendagt, part of the book was 


an- 


.. 


ead. 


— The author ſays, that the miracles of healing all 
— manner of bodily diſeaſes, which Jeſus was Juſtly- 


amed for, were none of the proper miracles of the 
leſſiah, nor ſo much as a good proof of his divine 
uthority to found a religion. That many of them 
iterally, as recorded by the evangeliſts, imply ab- 
urdities, improbabilities, and incredibilities, and 
onſequently, either in whole, or in part, were never 
rote as they are commonly believed now a-days; 
put are only related as prophetical and parabolical 

parratives of what would be myiteriouſly and more 
onderfully done by him. 3 

He ſays, that Jeſus is ſuppoſed often miraculouſly 
o cure lameneſs ; but there is no account oi the 
Noms. XII. Ka” nature 
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nature and degree of the lameneſs he cured; nor ate 
we certain whether the ſkill of a ſurgeon, or nature 
itſelf, could not have done the work without his 
help. That if the evangelifts had told us of men 
that wanted one or both their legs, (and ſuch miler- 
able objects of Chriſt's power and compaſſion, were 
undoubtedly in thoſe days as well as in ours) and 
Jeſus had commanded nature to extend itſelf to the 
entire reparation of ſuch defects, thoſe would have 
been ſtupendous miracles indeed, which infidelity 
itſelf could not have cavilled at, nor would the fa- 
thers have known how to have allegorized or made 
parables of them. 

The miracle, he firſt treats of here, is that of 
healing the woman who had been twelve years dif- 
caſed with an iſſue of blood. 


He ſeems angry with the evangeliſts for not tell. 
ing the nature of this diſtemper, and ſays it might Say 
be only a little bleeding at the noſe, or, &c. 25 l 
inſinuates that ſhe was not ſo bad as ſhe pretended to be 
be, for ſhe preſſed through the crowd; and that the if n 
curing her, by ſtopping the effuſion of blood, might tion 
haſten her death. He brings in a vile compariſon {Wequ 


of Moore the apothecary, and will have it that the ma 
woman was cured by conceit, on touching the hem hun 
of Chriſt's garment, And from our Saviour's words, ¶ fact 
That virtue was gone from him, draws a prophane 
— That Jeſus's virtue hung very looſely on 
im. 1 

The miracle, of healing the woman who had an 
infirmity eighteen years, he treats in the ſame ludi- 
crous manner. He calls her a drooping, vapouriſh 
woman, full of fancies of the devil's temptation over 
her ; but that, when our Saviour had laid his hands 
on her; ſhe might be of a more chearful heart, "and 
freed from the whimſical imagination of being Satan- 
ridden. | The 
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The next he come to is, the woman of Samaria, 
which he ſays is a broken abſurd tale. That the Sa- 
maritam expected our Saviour would be a fortune- 
teller, and wonders the Gy pſies, from this ſtory, do 
not account themſelves the diſciples of Jeſus. He 
adds, that the men had but little wit, or they had 
never ſtirred from their homes to ſce ſuch a fortune- 
teller upon the report of a poor whore. 225 

The jury found him guilty of publiſhing the ſe- 
cond book. 


Third Information. 


The jury were ſworn again, and a third informa- 
tion was pleaded againſt Thomas Woolſton, for 
writing, printing and publiſhing, a third book, in- 
tituled, A third diſcourſe on the miracles of our 
Saviour. | | | 

What he firſt attacks in this performance is, Our 
Saviour's curſing the fig-tree. 

To look upon this miracle according to the letter, 
he ſays, it appears to be ſuch a fooliſh and abſurd, 
if not a malicious and ill-natured act, that he queſ- 
tions whether the folly and abſurdity of it can be 
equalled in any inſtance of the life of a reputed viſe 
man. For he tells us, that Jeſus, it ſeems, was 
hungry, and being diſappointed of figs, to the ſat: 5- 
faction of his appetite, curſed the ms which, 
he adds, was as fooliſhly and as paſſionately done, 
as for another man to throw the chairs and ſtools 
about the houſe, becauſe his dinner is not read at 
8 time, or before it could be got ready for 

im. 

He defires to know where was Judas, the ſteward 
and caterer, with his bag of victuals as well as mo- 
ney; and ſays, it was poor forecait and manage- 
nent among them, or Jeſus had never truſted to the 
uncertain fruits of a fig-tree, which he eſpied at a 
liſtance, for his breakfaſt, | 

After 


1.1 
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After theſe, and ſome other no leſs offenſive re. 
flections on the literal ſenſe of the hiftory, the au. 
thor, by way of ſalvo, turns the whole into an alle. 
gory, and pretends a great veneration for the myſti. 
cal meaning. But the counſel for the king obſerved, 
he could have no good in his heart, who could let 
ſuch expreſſions come from under his hand. 

The next miracle he ridicules, is that of healing 
a man of an infirmity of thirty- eight years duration, 
at the pool of Betheſda, where a great number of 
blind, lame, and impotent, lay waiting for the def. 
cent of an angel, who, by troubling the waters, 
gave them ſuch a ſanative virtue, as to cure the firſt 
diſtempered perfon who ſtepped in. 

This whole ſtory, he ſavs, is a camel of a mon. 
ſtrous ſize, for abſurditics, improbabilities, and in- 
credibilities, which our divines, and their implicit 
followers have ſwallowed without clearing, while 
they have been ſtraining at gnats in theology, and 
heſitating at frivolous and indifferent things of the 
church of no conſequence, He tells you, that the 
man's infirmitiy was more lazineſs than lameneſs, 
and that'Jeſus only ſhamed him out of his pretend- bel 
ed illneſs, by bidding him take up his ſtool and 1 
walk off, and not ne any longer like a lazy diſſem- this 
bler, among the diſeaſed, who were real objects of 1 
compaſſion. After this, he ſays, that the angels WW P2Y 
deſcent into the pool might be to waſh himſelf, and WW 8'V* 
clear off tome bodily defilement or heat, contracled him 
in the celeſtial regions. in 1 

The jury found him guilty of publiſhing this book 


ikew ile, 


Fourth Information. 

The jury were ſworn a fourth time : and a fourth 
information was pleaded againſt him, for writing, * 
printing, and publiſhing, A fourth diſcourſe on out 
Saviour's miracles, 

He 


givi 
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He begins with our Saviour's giving Gght to the 
man who was born blind. And this, he would per- 
ſuade us, was done with eye-ſalve, made of clay and 
ſpittle. He ſays, that ſometimes we hear of famous 
chance doctors, - who, by a gift of God, nature, or 
fortune, without any ſkill in the ſtructure of the eyes, 
have been ſycceſsful in the cure of diſtempers inci- 
dent to them. 

He tells you, for inſtance, that Sir William Read 
was no ſcholar, and yet he cured his thouſands of 
ſore and blind eyes, to the aſtoniſhment. of profeſſed 
phyſicians and ſurgeons; and he queſtions whether 
Sir William or Jeſus cured the greater number; but 
adds that they both met with ſome that were out 
of their power. 

He then falls again upon the marriage at Cana in 
Galilee, and diverts himſelf in an unaccountable 
manner, with the miracle of turning water into wine 
when the gueſts had well drank. 

And yet, which is very ſurpriſing, after all this, 
he ſets up for a good chriſtian, and a true believer in 
Jeſus, though in a manner diiterent from what others 
believe. 

The jury likewiſe found him guilty of publiſhing 
this book. 

The judgment againſt him was, That he ſhould 
pay a fine of 1001, tufter a year's impriſonment, and 
give ſecurity for his good behaviour during life; 
bimielt in a recognizance of 20001. and two ſureties 
in 1000l. each, or four in 500l. each. 


— 


JAMES CLOUGH, for Murder, April, 1729. 


AMES CLOUGH, of St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
was indicted for the murder of Mary Green, by 
giving her with a knife, one mortal wound in the 


right 


F r 6H OO TY es) CID , \ 


being for herſelf, ſhe carried it into a box, where ſhe 


an uncommon violence, and, in a few minutes, called 
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right thigh, of the length of one inch, and depth of 
five inches, April 11, of which wound ſhe inſtanth 
died, | 

Diana Paine. I keep the Green-Lattice, in Hol 
born. The priſoner and deceaſed were both my ſer. 
vants, About ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
before the accident, as I was ſtanding at the door, 
the priſoner went out with a pot of beer. Then, lea. 
ving the door, I walked about the tap-houſe with 
the child in my arms: I ſaw the deceaſed go down the 
cellar ſtairs, and come up again preſently with two 
pints of beer, one was for a cuſtomer, and the other 


h 


wes at dinner. This was about four or five minute; 
before the accident. The priſoner, being come back, 
went into the room where the deceaſed was, and, in 
about four minutes, he called to me, and ſaid, Madam, 
pray come here. I went to the door of the box, 
where I ſaw the deceaſed fitting on her back fide our v 
the floor, the priſoner holding her up by the ſhoul- 
ders, and the blood running from her in a large quan- 
tity. James, ſays I, what have you done? he an; 
ſwered, Nothing, madam, Did you ſee her do any 
thing to herſelf ? ſays I. No, ſays he, but I ſaw her 
in the cellar with a knife in her hand, The deceaſl- 
ed ſeemed to be dead, far ſhe neither ſpoke nor mo- 
ved. I was frighted and called my huſband, and 
then ran for an apothecary. | 

John Paine. The priſoner had been my ſervant 
about two years, and was always very juſt and ho- 
neſt, He carried put a pat of drink, and the deceal- 
ed went down and drew two pints, as my wife has 
ſworn, When the priſoner went into the room or 
box where the deceaſed was, he threw the dcor with 


my wife, She went, and called me, I went in. 
| The 
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he deceaſed was then fitting on the ground, ſup- 
ported by the priſoner. The box they were in was 
incloſed, but not quite up to the ceiling, I believe 


it might want about three feet. I was very near to 
his box, when the deceaſed and the priſoner were ini 


our, a little before my wife was called, but I heard no 
oor, noiſe, not ſo much as a word. When the deceaſed 
lea. Name out of the cellar, I did not fee that the had any 


knife in her hand. Another thing 1 obſerved was, 
about nine or ten in the morning of the ſame day, 
2 man, who, as 1 was told, had been the deceaſed's 
weet-heart, came in, fat down, called for a pint of 
deer, and ſmoaked his pipe. The deceaſed was then 
raſhing ſome rooms above, and, coming down ſtairs, 

e ſat down and drank with this man, and then 
rundled her mop, and went up ſtairs again. She 
ame down a ſecond time, ſat a little, and drank 
ith him as before. I believe the man kiſſed her, 


JON, 
e or whiſpered with her, I cannot ſay which, but I. 
0u]-{WWaw their heads cloſe together, for they fat direaly 


gainſt the bar, and I obſerved an alteration in the 
driſoner's countenance, and he appeared to be ruf- 


An': 

any led: though I know nothing of any courtſhip be- 
het ween him and the deceaſed. 

cal. Mr. Saunders. I dined that day at Mr. Paine's 
mo-Fouſe, the priſoner drew me a pint of beer, and the 


leceaſed ſpoke for a tankard to be carried out. The 
driſoner went with it, and, while he was gone, two 


vant nen came in, and the deceaſed went down and drew 
ho- wo pints of drink, one ſhe gave to the then, the 
eal-Wther the carried into the box where ſhe was at din- 
has er. I ſaw no knife in her hand when ſhe came up 


th the drink, Soon after the prifoner came in, 
nd went into the box where ſhe was; and, in three 
inutes, or thereabouts, he called out, and faid 


nadam, pray come hither, and ſee what is done. 
| Mrs. 


17 
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Mrs. Paine went, and preſently called her huſband; {MI * 
and ſaid, there was murder committed. Mr. Pain: WI *” 
and I went and found the deceaſed and priſoner in I 
the poſture already deſcribed. Mr. Paine called the WM ©* 
priſoner villain, and ſaid he believed he had done it, Bil ©* 
and he ſhould give an account of it before he was 
cleared. The priſoner ſaid, he was as innocent as ſu 
the child at his, miſtreſs's breaſt. Mr. Paine aſked Pe 
him how it happened? He anſwered, I cannot tell, 
but, when ſhe went down to draw the two pints of Ml. * 
drink, ſhe carried a knife into the cellar; and when be. 
I went into the box to her, ſhe was leaning upon 
the table, and ſaid to me, James, I am a dead wo- cu] 
man ! and, ſeeing a great deal of blood upon the 
ground, I aſked her her how it came? the made me Ab 
no anſwer, but tumbled out of the chair. When et 
the priſoner had given us this agcount, a candle wa he 
lighted; Mr. Paine went down into the cellar, and anc 
1 myſelf went down ſome ſtairs, but eould not ſee et 
one drop of blood. I don't know how the-priſoner he 
ſhould know, that ſhe had a knife in her hand bit 
when ſhe went down, for he was not then in the and 
houſe. | | A 
Mr. Cox, a ſurgeon. I was ſent for about two tho! 
o'clock. I went immediately, and found the de. M 
ceaſed ly ing upon her back, and there was a val cl 
effuſion of blood. Her lips changed as ſoon as | and 
Game in. The wound was in the upper part of th: To 
thigh, and had opened the femoral artery. Looking I ne 
on the table, among other knives, I found this knife dow 
about four feet from where the deceaſed was fitting and, 
It had a little blood upon it, and I compared it no wha 
only with the wound in her thigh, but with the cue 
in her cloaths, and it anſwered exactly to them al th 
It was a broad pointed Knife, and yet it had go by 
through an apron, a quilted coat, a ſtuff pettico! - 


a ſtron 
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a ſtrong coarſe ſhift, and afterwards penetrated five 


oy inches into her thigh, and went obliquely upwards, 
i 0 This muſt require a violent force, and in the poſ- 
the ture the deceaſed was ſuppoſed to be in, I think ſhe 
eit. could ſcarce be able to do it herſelf, nor that ſhe 
va, could afterwards lay the knife where I found it: for 
tag ſoch a wound in that part is immediately mortal ; a 
keg MI perſon cannot live above two or three minutes after 
tell. Tit. 1 obſerved ſome marks under her chin, her left 
of ear, and about her elbows, which ſeemed to have 
row been occafioned by ſome confinement or violence, fo 
pon as to make the blood ſtagnate and prevent its cit- 
culation. | 5 Se FO 
Mrs. Grovet. I uſed to waſh for Mrs. Paine. 


About fix weeks before the accident the deceaſed 
complained of the priſoner's beating her, and that 
ſhe could not bear it. She ſhewed me her head, 
and there was a bump upon it as big as an egg. I 
got ſome rum and bathed it. She told me too, that 

he had thrown a candleſtick at her, but it did not 
hit her, I have heard them quarrel ſeveral times, 
and once I remember ſhe faid to him, if you do me 
a miſchief, I have thoſe that will fee you hanged, 
though I don't live to ſee it myſelf. _ | 
Mr. Baldwin. 1 was at Mr. Paine's about nine 
o'clock, and ſome words paſling betwixt the priſoner 
and the deceaſed, he ſaid, ſhe knows what's what, 
To which, as ſhe was going up ſtairs, ſhe anſwered, 


3s. I never had a baſtard. In a little time the came 

own, and wanted tea and ſugar for her miſtreſs, | 

tingliend, Mr. Paine not being at home, the ſaid, he was 

© oP Vays out of the way, when he was moſt wanted”: 

cr Pn which the priſoner ſtruck her on the backſide | 

1 al ith the poker, and faid, Ye faucy ſlut, muſt my 
 Wpnaſter give you an account? I thought he looked 


maliciouſly, and that he was an ill - natured fellow. 
Nun. XIII. ä The 
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The deceaſed puſhed him on the ſhoulder, and ſ. iid | 
What did you Ficike me for ? 

Ann Duncarton. About (even weeks ago 1 fa 
the priſoner beat the deceaſed in the kitchen, and 
ſhe Eid to me, Will my miſtreſs ſuffer this? I aſked 
her why he beat her? ſhe anſwered, becauſe I tool 
ſome ſticks to light my fire, which he had laid by 
to hight his. 

Elizabeth Green, the deceaſed's mother. On Eaſter. 
Tueſday, my daughter, the deceaſed, came to ſet 
me, and ſaid, mother, I have been wild, and have 
not kept my places; but now I am uſed ſo barbar4 
ouſly by my tellow-ſervant, that I cannot bear it. 
I told her ſhe ſhould not, for | would go and give 
her miſtreſs warning: but ſhe ſaid ſh was willing tof 
hold it as long as ſhe could, becauſeiſhe was bare oi 
cloaths, and | not able to get her any. 


The Prifoncr' Defence. 


Priſoner. Though we had ſometimes had high 
words, we never had any blows. And that day, 2 
the misfortune happened, we were very loving to 
gether, and I do not know that I touched her witt 
the poker. As to the man that came and drank 


with her in the morning, I only deſired him not to 1 
give her more than would do her good. At dinner 
time, before l had made an end of my dinner, I wa tric 


called out to draw drink; and the deceaſed wer fior 
likewiſe to draw two pints. She had a Knife in he Gr: 
hand. I aſked her what ſhe did with it? and ſi: ſaic 
anſwered, what is that to you, James: after I came : 
back from carrying out, the beer, | went again in bot 
the box to make an end of my dinner. I found hei laſt 
then ſitting, leaning with her head upon the table ſtai 
and ſhe ſaid to me, James, I am a dead 3 ap 
ear 
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Dear Marv, ſays I, what is the matter with you? 


and immediately, without making me any anſwer, 

ſhe fell down dead, and, when I called my miſtreſs, 

I had not been in the box a minute. | 
Fhen the priſoner called ſeveral witneſſes to prove, 


that he did not any ways ſeem to be out of temper 


that day. 

The jury acquitted him. 

But before the ſeſſions was ended, an appeal was 
brought againſt him by William Green, in his pro- 
per perſon, as brother and heir at Jaw to the deceaſed 
Mary Green, ſpinſter, for the murder of the ſaid 
Mary Green. The priſoner was brought to the bar 
and arraigned, and he was aſked to plead thereto; 
but defiring leave till next ſeſſions, the court ordered 
him into cuſtody. 1 8 

At the ſeſſions in May, 1729, William Green 
having lodged an appeal againſt James Clough, ap- 
peared, and moved the court that the trial might be 
brought on this ſeſſions: but, as he had not taken 
care to bring a venire facias in time, it could not be 
done according to the uſual courſe of law, and the 
trial was therefore deferred till the next ſeſſions. 


James CLOUGH, on an Appeal for Murder, July, 1729. 


James CLovcn, of St. Andrew's, Holborn, was 


tried on an appeal lodged againſt him in April ſeſ- 


tions, after he was acquitted of the murder of Mary 
Green, by William Green, heir and brother of the 
ſaid Mary. 

Diana Paine. The priſoner and the deceaſed were 
both ſervants to my huſband. On the 11th of April 
laſt, about two o'clock in the afternoon, as I was 
ſtanding at the door, the priſoner came by me with 


M 2 and 


2 pot of drink, and carried it to the next door. He 


4 
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and the deceaſed had been at dinner together about 
a quarter of an hour before, and the fact was com- 
mitted about ten minutes after he went out with the 
drink. While he was gone, | walked about the tap- 
houſe with my child in my arms, and two men came 
in to drink : the deceaſed went down into the cellar 
to draw them a pint. She brought up one pint for 

them, and another for herſelf, and ſhe carried this 
into the room where ſhe dined. 

Counſel- Had the any knife in her hand; when 
ſhe: came up with the drink? 

Mrs. Paine, None- that I ſaw, The pr tilener 
then came in, and went directly into the room 
where ſhe was, and in four minutes he called out, 
pray madam, come hither ! I went immediately to 
the door of the box, which being open, I ſaw the 

| deceaſed fitting on her backfide on the floor, and 
the priſoner holding her up by the ſhoulder. The 
blood was running from her in great quantity; 
Lord, James! ſays I to him, what have you done? 
he: anſwered, nothing, madam, Did you ſee her 
do any thing to herſelf? ſays I, No, ſays, he, but 
T ſaw her have a knife in her hand in the cellar, 
The deceaſed ſeemed to be dead, for the neither 
ſpoke nor moved, and I being very much frighted, 
called my "huſband, and then ran for an apo- 
thecary. 

Priſoner” s Counſel. What ſort of a box was it they 
were in, and how far was it from you when the pri- 
ſoner called to you? 

Mrs. Paine. It was open about a yard and a half 
from the ceiling, and not far, from the bar. 

Counſel, If there had been any noiſe, could not 
you have heard it? 

Mrs. Paine. I muſt have heard it, if des pad 
been any, for I was walking about near the yo 


and the houſe was very ſtil}, but heard no noiſe 
at all. wits kf 

Counſel, What temper was the deceaſed in that 
mor ing 98 . Ke 5 

Mrs. Paine. She was very chearful. 

Jobn Paine. About eight or nine o'clock that 
morning, a man came to my houſe, who uſed to come 
to ſee the girl, (the deceaſed) and he ſat down at a 
table near the bar, and called for a pint of beer. The 
deceaſed having been waſhing the rooms above, 
came down, and he aſked her how ſhe did? She fat 
down with him, and he invited her to drink. She 
trundled her mop, and went up ftairs, and, when 
ſhe came down, ſhe ſat with him again. He leaned 
over the table, and either kiſſed her, or whiſpered 
to her. The priſoner did not ſeem to like it, but 
looked to be a little ruffled; and though the table 
had been waſhed but juſt before, he took a diſh- 

lout and fell to wiping it, without any occafion 
that I could lee. After this, I and my wife having 
lined, Mr, Saunders came in; F aſked him, if he 
ad dined ? he ſaid, no. Upon which I offered him 
2 piece of mutton paſty, which had been ſet by in 
he bar, and he accepted of it. The deceaſed drew 
wo pints of beer, one for a cuſtomer, and one for 
er own dinner, which ſhe carried into the box. 
he priſoner was then gone to carry out ſome drink, 
but, preſently coming in again, he went to the box 
here ſhe was, and threw the door with an uncom- 
on violence. I was then fitting by Mr. Saunders, 
and in four minutes the priſoner called to my wife. 
She went, and called me. I ran immediately, and 
aw the deceaſed lying on the floor, in the manner 
yy wife bas ſworn; I aſked the priſoner, how it 
appened ? he ſaid, he did not know. You villain, 
ays J, you have done it, and you ſhall give an ac- 
ount of it before we part, 3 
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Caunſel. When ſhe went into the cellar, or when 
the came up a, did you ſee any knife in her 
hand? 

Mr. Paine. No. For when ſhe went an ſhe 
had only two pots in her hand, and when ſhe came 
up again, ſh- brought two pints of beer, and if the 
had any knife, I ſhould have ſeen it; I afterwards 
took a candle, and went down into the cellar, and 
narrowly looked on the ſtairs, to fee if 1 could find 
any blood, but could not perceive ſo much as one 
drop. - 

Counſel. How did the deceaſed appear that day 
as to her temper? 

Mr. Paine. She was merry, for I heard her a ſing · 
ing as ſhe was doing her work. 

Thomas Saunders. Coming from the South-ſes. 
bouſe, I called at Mr. Paine's, and dined there, 
The priſoner was in the box, and, as I ſuppoſe, at 
dinner. A neighbour having ſent for ſome drink, 
the priſoner came out and carried it. In the mean 
time, two countrymen coming in, the deceaſed went 
down: and brought up two pints of drink, one 
for them, and one for herſelf. I ſaw no knife in her 
hand. Afterwards when Mrs. Paine called her huſ- 
band, | went with him, and found the deceaſed ſitting 
upon the ground, and the priſoner with one hand 
under her arm. I believe ſhe was at that time ſtone 
dead. The priſoner was aſked, how ir happened! 
he ſaid, he did not know; bur, that when he came 
into the box, ſhe was leaning with her head upon 
the table, and ſaid to him, James, Tam a dead wo- 
man ! and that upon his aſking her, how it came) 

ſhe fell upon the ground. 

Counſel. How — had the priſoner been in the 

room before he called his miſtreſs? h 
M. Saunders. About three or four minutes, : 
Counſe 
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cand. Did you hear any noiſe while ng was in 
the room ? 

Mr. Saunders. Noz and yet I was ©. near; t 
if there had been any noiſe, I muſt have. heard i it. 
The deceaſed had a print over her left ear. 
Mr. Cox, the ſurgeon. Upon hearing of the ac- 
cident, about two o'clock that afternoon, I ran im- 
mediately and found the deceaſed lying upon her 
back, and a vaſt, effuſion of blood was under her. 
The priſoner ſupported her head, I thought, as 
ſoon as I came, that I could ſee her lips change ca- 
lour, and there was no other appearance of life in 
ber. I turned up her coats, and found the wound 
\o vas in the upper part of her thigh; it paſſed obli- 
> quely upwards, and divided the femoral artery: and, 
8 looking upon the table, I found, among other knives; 
re None that was a little bloody at the point: it lay a- 
„ bout four feet from where the deceaſed ze and che 
handle was towards the chimney. 

Counſel. Suppoſing the deceaſed had given hed 
ſelf the wound, do you think ſhe could 3 after- 
wards have laid or toſſed the knife in the Face where 
you found it? od 5d 


ww Mr. Cox. I think not without a tent. I com- 
ing pared the Knife with the cuts in her cloaths, and the 
and vound in her thigh, which was five inches deep, and 
one chey exactly anſwered. It was broad, round- pointed 


knife, and therefore the ſtroke. muſt have been given 
with a violent force to go, as it had, through an 
pron, a thick quilted coat, a ſtuff petticoat, a en 
coarſe, ſhift, and ſo far into her thin. 
Counſel, You think that wound was the cauſe. of 
erdeath © 

Mr. Cox. : Undoubtedly, for, after cecelvivg fuch 
a wound, no perſon could live above 2 minutt and 
2 half, or two minutes. ©% * 


" Counſe! . 
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Counſel. Do you think the deceaſed could give that 


wound herſelf? 
Mr. Cox. In my opinion it was not poſſible. 


Counſel. Did you obſerve any other marks of vio- in 
lence ? ; 

Mr. Cox. Yes; I took notice of ſome marks abou - 
her chin, and left ear, which appeared livid, and bei 
ſeemed to be made by the compreſſion of the thumb "38 
and fingers. Her left ear was contuſed, and [ believe Ve 
the perſon who did the fact confined the deceaſed. 
with his left hand, and gave the wound with his ; 
right. | 5 mo 

Then the knife and the deceaſed's cloaths were to 
produced in court. wel 

Mr. Dennis. The nature of that wound was ſuch, ei 
that no animal could live above a minute and a half - 
after the artery had been ſo divided. I tried the ex. ¶ the 
periment on a dog, and he died in a minute and War 
quarter: therefore [ believe it was impoſſible that 7 


the deceaſed could have given herſelf the wound in was 
the cellar, becauſe afterwards ſhe could not have 
moved one ſtep; nor can I think, if ſhe had done it, | 
in the box, that it was poſhble for her to lay the 
knife where it was found, and in ſuch a manner as it 
was then laid : becauſe, on receiving ſuch a wound, 


the perſon falls immediately into convulſions, and J 
grows inſenſible. I faw the marks about her chin 1 
and ear, and ſuppoſe they muſt have been done by wy 


the force of a hand, for, had there not been a com- 
preſſion by violence, when ſuch a wound was given, 57 
the blood would have flowed with ſo great an im- 50 
petuoſity, that it could not have ſtagnated in thoſe 
places. | 5 "why 
Mr. Baldwin. About nine that morning J was in : 
Mr. Baine's kitchen, eating a roll and cheeſe. Some 


diſcourſe was paſting about the deceaſed, upon _—_ 
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the priſoner ſaid, ſhe knows what's what. She an- 
ſwered, I never had a baſtard, and ſo went up ſtairs. 
Coming down again ſoon after, ſhe wanted ſome tea 


that 


vio · and ſugar for: her miſtreſs ; but Mr. Paine being 

Lone out, ſhe ſaid, he is always out of the way when 
bout he is moſt wanted. The priſoner at the ſame time 
and being puddling with the poker, he ſtruck her on the 
_ backlide with it, and ſaid, you ſaucy ſlur, muſt my 
reve | 


tnaſter give you an account ? I thought he was an 
ill natured fellow, and that he looked maliciouſly, 

Auͤn Duncarton, Mrs. Groves, and the deceaſed's 
mother, who gave evidence at the former trial, as 
to the priſoner's ill behaviour towards the deceaſed, 
were ready in court to give their evidence again, but 
were not called upon. 9 

The priſoner called ſome perſons who frequented 
the vel to prove his general civil behaviour to- 


aſed 

his 
were 
ach, 


half 
ex. 


nd awards the deceaſed. +. OT 
tha The jury found him guilty ; and when ſetitence 
d in was to be paſſed on the other capital convicts, the 
12V WWFappellant came into court, and demanded judgment 
go on the appellee, and accordingly fentence of death 


was pronounced upon him, 
: The Ordinary's Account: 1 
Javits Crx oven, thirty-two years of age, of honeſt 
parents, who kept a publie-houſe near Clare-market, 
and gave him good education, in reading, writing, 
and cypheting, He was put out apprentice to a 
vintner at the Swan, in Tower- ſtreet, and ſerved out 
his time honeſtly; and with approbation. Afﬀter- 
wards he ferved in ſeveral taverns and public-houſes 
in town, eſpecially at the Horſe-ſhoe, in Blow-blad- 
der-ſtreet, near Cheapfide, where he lived two years 
with the good-will of his mafler, having been abun- 
dantly obliging to cuſtomers ; but otherwiſe he had 
been of a diſſolute life, much addicted to drinking, 
Nous. XIII. * whoring, 


as it 
and, 
and 
chin 
e by 
om- 
ven, 
im- 
hoſe 


18 in 
Ome 
hich 

the 


might be executed. 


life, in breaking the Lord's-day, and negleQing hi 


- *to vifit him. I wiſh they did not too much dive 
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whoring, ſwearing, but he had ſtill the character o 
being an honeſt man, although his manner of lit 
obliged him to contra ſome ſmall debts, part o 
which, as ſome people who knew him affirmed, be 
was not capable, though willing to diſcharge. 
As to the murder, he was very obſtinate in deny. 
ing that he gave the fatal wound, although he did 
not pretend to give any account what way Mar 
Green came by it. | | 
He could not pretend that his maſter or miſtreſ, 
Who gave him the character of a good ſervant, had 
any prejudice, or ill- will to him. He neither refled. 
ed on them, nor none of the witneſſes, as if the 
had any view in proſecuting him, but that juſtic 


At firft, indeed, he ſecmed to be in confuſion x 
the many preſſing exhortations that were made to 
extort a confeſſion from him; but recollecting him. 
ſelf, he denied, that he gave the mortal wound, and 
ſaid, that he knew nothing at all how the came by 


her death, no more than the child unborn ; that the eſt 
deceaſed was a very ill-natured pirl, that ſhe ſwor . 
and curſed often; and he did not deny but that h = 

F 


had firuck her ſometimes, as was given in evidenc 
againſt him, but that he did not do her any harm; 
and after all that could be ſaid, he ſti]! perfifted ob- 
Ainately in denying the fact. He ſaid, that when he 
Was young, he was not diſobedient to his parents 
but that in other reſpects he had led a very wicket 


dury to Almighty God, whe therefore had now juſth 
forfaken him. He appeared not to be of an il} 
temper, but a civil fellow, and abundantly knowing 
in religious matters, for one of his ſtation. 

Many of his friends and acquaintance came daily 


hin 
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A pſalm was ſung at his deſire. He over-hear 
fome nd ſay, that his miſtreſs was in a coach 
juſt by the place of execution; whereupon he could 
not be eaſy, till a perſon went to the coach and e 
ſied him that ſhe was not there. As the cart was 
ing away, he once more addreſſed himſelf to de 
ſpectators as follows : he 

Good people, I beg of you to pray for my Jepart 
ing ſoul, and as for the fact which 1 now die for, 
] with 1 was as free of all other fins, as lam of this 
which I am now going to ſuffer for. 

He was hangedat Tyburn, on Friday, July 25, 1 729 
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| 1729-30- 


This Trial is taken verbatim, from a very ſcaree Manuſcript, 
N Wedneſday, Feb. 25, 1729-30, Counſellor 
Strange moved the court at the Old Bailey, 

that Colonel Francis Charteris might be permit. 


ed to ſurrender himſelf the day following to tab Helo: 
his trial, on an indictment preferred againſt him byWhou 
Ann Bond, for committing a rape on her body, The ed 
court granting the motion, he ſurrendered himſeliWot | 
accordingly and was brought to the bar and ar- not 
raigned. do 
Francis Charteris, of St. George, een that 
Eſq; was indicted, for that he, not having the feaWenq 
of God before his eyes, but being moved 57 the in · ¶hou 
ſtignation of the devil, did, on the 1oth of Novem nan 
ber laſt, raviſh; and carnally know, Ann Bond cha 
ſpinſter, againſt the peace of our ſovereign lord tb mut 
king, and againſt the ſtatute in that aſe made and S 


rovided. 
To this indictment the priſoner pleaded, Na 


ilt 
1 . 4 


ol 
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heal Ann Bond depoſed, that being out of place, and 
coach Having been ill, ſhe happened to be fitting on a bench 
could t her lodging, and a woman, whom the knew not, 
ſatis ook an occaſion to enter into converſation with her, 
as go nd aſked her, if the wanted a place, telling her ſhe 


as very ſerviceable in helping ſervants to places ; 
he replying, that ſhe would. willingly embrace a 
rood ſervice, ſhe told her ſhe could help her to a ve- 
y good one, which was to one Colonel Hervey ; 
hat accordingly ſhe went, and was hired, and did 


0 the 


part. 
e for, 
this 


ame was Harvey. That for the firſt three days ſhe 
as treated well; that he ſent his footman with her, 
and he redeemed ſome cloaths that ſhe had been ob- 
iged to pawn ; and he had alſo money, and orders 
given him to buy ſome linnen, which, when ſhe 
ame home, the priſoner ſaid ſhe ſhould have; but 
ſhe refuſed to take it, ſaying, ſhe had no occaſion for 
t. That after three days, he began to ſolicit her to 
Jet him lie with her, offering her a purſe of gold, 
elling her he would -give her a great many fine 
loaths, get her a good huſband, would give her a 


729 


— - 


uam 


cript, 
ſellor 
Uley, 
rmit. 

take 


m by houſe, he having a great many, if ſhe would go to 
The ed with him: that ſhe told him ſhe would take none 
nſeliWot his money on any ſuch account: that ſhe came 
1 2 ot thither for any ſuch purpoſe : that if ſhe did not 


do his work to his mind, he might turn her away: 


uareWthat afterwards ſhe hearing one coming to the houſe, 
 feafMWenquiring for Colonel Charteris, ſhe ſpoke to the 
e in. ¶houſe-keeper, telling her, ſhe thought her maſter's 
rem name had been Harvey; that ſhe had heard a bad 
ond i character of Colonel Charteris, and was not well and 
tbeßz muſt go away. Hd | „ 
ani She added. When I offered to go away, he threat- 


ened my life, and I was kept in, and not permitted 
Nato go out of the houſe, the door being 1 
G an 


An * 


ot know for three days, but that the priſoners 
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| het her cloaths ; that when they came and demand: 
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and, if the clerk of the kitchen went out, the houſe. 
keeper or the butler had the key, ſo that I never 
could get out after the firſt three or four days. 
Being aſked, what time ſhe went to live with the 
priſoner ? ſhe replied, about the 24th of October, 
and came away the 10th of November. 

That on the 10th of November, the colonel rung 

z bell, and bid the clerk of the kitchen call the 
Lancafthire bitch into the dining-room. That fhe 
going in, he bid her ſtir the fire; while ſhe was do- 
ing it, he locked the door, and took her and threy 
ber down on the couch, which was nigh the fire, in 
the further corner of the room, and forced her down 
with violence, and lay with her; that ſhe ſtrove 
what ſhe could, and cried out as loud as ſhe could, 
and he took off his night- cap, and thruſt it into her 
mouth, and then raviſhed her. 

She afterwards told him, ſhe would certainly 
roſecute him for the injury ſhe had received from 
im, and take all lawful methods to do herſelf juſ. 

tice; that he endeavoured to pacify her with pro. 


miſes of a great many fine cloaths, &c. if ſhe would 


hold her tongue, and ſay nothing of it; but ſhe would 


accept of none of his offers. She added, that then 


he called her brimſtone b—h, and curſed and ſwore, 
and threatened he would beat -her to death. And 
about one hour after he had lain with her, he took 3 
borſe-whip, and beat her very much; and alſo beat 
her with the great end of it; and no fervants came 
till be opened the door; and then tbe clerk of the 


Kitchen came up, and he bid him take all ſhe had, 


and tuin the brimſtone bh out of doors: that be- 
ing got out of doors, ſhe went to a gentlewoman, and 
made her complaint, and deſired her to go with her 


ed 
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d them, he bid them turn the b---hes out, and pre- 
ended that I had robbed him of thirty guineas, and 
ometimes he ſaid twenty. | | 

Being aſked, if ſhe complained of the colonel's 
uſage of her? ſhe ſaid, ſhe did, to Mrs. Parſons, 
that very day, and ſhe acquainted Mr. Bliſs -withit ; 
and that ſhe preferred the bill of indictment againſt 
the priſoner ; that it was drawn, atficſt, for an aſſault, 
with an intent to raviſh ; and, that the foreman and 


uſe. 
Ever 


the 
ber, 


ung 
the 
t the 


do; Itbe jury, upon the queſtions they put to her, faid, 
rc i: was not an intent, but it was a fact, and fo the 
e u indictment was altered. 

own 


The priſoner being informed, that now the 
ſecutor had given her evidence againſt him, he was 
at liberty to aſk her what queſtions he pleaſed; he 
put the following queſtions. 
Priſoner. Did not you live at Cockeram ? 
Proſecutor. No. | | 
Priſoner. Did you never ſee me in Lancaſhire, at 
ockeram ? 
Pr oſecutor „ No. | | 
Priſoner. Did not you bring me a letter? 
Proſecutor. No; I brought no letter? 8 
Priſoner. If 1 don't prove it I'll be hanged, Did 
not your fiſter live on my eſtate ? Did not you know 
- — lordſhip was mine? To which ſhe anſwer- 
ed, No. | 
Priſoner. Did you never he in the bed with your 
maſter? 
Proſecutor. No: I was in the truckle-bed one 
night, when ſhe who was my bed. fellow lay with 
you, and you called me to come to bed to you; you 
ſaid, you Lancaſhire b—h, come to bed to me, and 
lie on the other fide of me, that I might lie in Rate ; 
this was the fifth night; and I ſlipped on my 'gown 
and went down ftairs, and fat there all night a 
| Was 
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had bad uſage. 


Pocket, if it be loft, you ſhall be anſwerable for it. 


'pant was taken out. 


Hed, was aſked, When Ann Bond came to her, an 
made her complaint ? She anſwered, it was the 10t 
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I was told, you had ordered I ſhould have no bed: 
I was not willing to lie there at all; but was told 
you was ill, and | muſt; the ſervants had all fat up, 

Priſoner. Did not you lie in the truckle-bed 2 
nights! ? 

- Proſecutor; I did lie four nights in the truckle-bet 
in the colonel's room, with a maid, 

Priſexer. Did not you bring my breeches, witi 
fifty guineas, that day you ſaid you was raviſhed{ 
Did not you lie, the night before your pretended 
raviſhment, in the truckle-bed ? Did not you thro! 
the ſnuff-box, with a guinea, behind the grate, whe! 
you were called up? To moſt of which the proſecu 
tor, anſwered in the negative adding, I was callet 
up, and there was two genttemen with you, and yo 
ſaid you had got a pretty Lancaſhire b—h ; and the 
gentlemen gave me each of them half a guinea, 

Priſoner. Did you tell my ſervant that you had 
met with bad uſage ? | 

Proſecutor. 1 complained to every ſervant that! 


Priſoner. What was the bad uſage ? 

» Proſecutor, In being raviſhed and horſe-whipped 

Priſener. Did you not accept of 2 ſnuff-box ? 

Proſecutor. That was given me the ſecond da 
after I came; I ſaid I did not want it, I would not 
have it; you ſaid I ſhould have it; keep it in you 


Priſoner. Did you complain to a magiſtrate the v 
Ty day you pretended to be raviſhed ? 
' Proſecutor. I applied to Mrs. Parſons, and ſhe ac 
painted Mr. Bliſs, and the lord chief juſtice's wat 


Parſons, the proſecutor's evidence, being call 
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or 11th of November, ſhe came to her in a very great 


”y urprize, ſaid, the colonel had uſed her very ill, and 
at ud, that that morning he had forced her againſt 
yy , er inclination, and ſhe was beat eEroſs the ſhoulders _ 


and back, and that he had taken all her cloaths from 
er, that ſhe went with her to detnand her cloaths, 
and the priſoner bid his ſervants turn the b—hes out 
pf doors. Then I told her I would take her to a 
rentleman who would do her juſtice, and this was Mr. 
Bliſs, Being aſked, if ſhe told her when ſhe firſt 


le- bed 


with 


ſhed} 


mY ame to her, that the colonel had raviſhed her; Mrs. 
When ar ſons replied, ſhe ſaid he lay with her againſt her 
ec aclination. 3 


The next evidence for the proſecutor, was Mr. 
Bliſs, who depoſed, that about the 1oth or 12th of 
ovember, to the beſt of his memory, the proſecu- 
or told him, ſhe had lived with colonel Charteris; 
hat ſhe thought ſhe had gone to live with one colo- 
el Harvey; that he had treated her very handſome- 
y for two or three days; that he ſent a ſervant to 
etch home ſome of her cloaths that ſhe had pawned, 
nd ordered him to buy ſome linen; that ſhe refuſed 
o have it; that ſhe had been whipped both befote 
he rape and after it z that the colonel pretended to 
de very ill, and ſhe was ordered to lie in a truckle 
ed in his chamber, and was cotiſtrained to lie in his 
oom, That the 5th night, he called her Lancaſhire 
d—h : that ſhe kept her petticoats on; that about 
wo o'lcock he called her up, and horſewhipped her, 
Welling her, ſhe ſhould obey his commands, that was 
hat the deſerved, and muſt expect. That, on the 
7th day of her being there, ſhe was called up, that 
he colonel locked the door, forced her to the remo- 
ſt part of the toom, and forced her ; that ſhe 
ried out as loud as ſhe could, and he took his night. 
ap, and thruſt it into her mouth. That fhe aſked 
Nuns, XIII O him 
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him, if ſhe had not beſt apply to a juſtice ? That he 
told her, the quarter ſeſſions was near, and he though 
that would be the beſt way; and, when fhe came t 
the grand jury, they told her, that this was not a 
intent, but the fact; and the foreman of the gran 
Jury ordered two to go to Mr. Lindon, and the indi 
ment was drawn accordingly ; and one of the gran 
jury ſaid, the colonel had attempted his ſiſter; tha 
they went to get a certificate, but could not get i 
that night; that he told one Mr. Harriſon of it, and 
(as he was informed) he acquainted the colonel, ani 
the colonel went out of town the next morning. 

Sarab Cel ey depoſed, that ſhe waſhed for one of th 
priſoner's ſervants, and he ſeeing her, aſked her, 
ſhe knew of any likely country girls, that ſhe cou 
ſend for to town? But not to mention his name, an 
that he ordered her to go to the Crown and Whea 
fheaf on Ludgate-Hill, and to bring one Mrs. Bet 
to him; but not to mention his name, and he wou 
give her a guinea, . 

The proſecutor having gone through the eviden 
the priſoner's evidence were called. 

Mr. Gordon being aſked, what he knew about th 
bringing of a letter? he anſwered, than Ann Boi 
came, and ſaid, ſhe had ſent in a letter to your h 
nour, and waited for an anſwer ; that he (this en 
dence) came into the parlour, when Mr. Irving u 
reading the letter. 5 


5 4 
Mr. Gordon being aſked by the priſoner, what he xv live 
more of Ann Bond? He replied, you roſe very eu two 
in the morning ſhe went away; ſhe brought you youll Z 
breeches, and held them while you put your legs itil! 
them. This was about two o'clock in the morning, G 
Que. Where was this? Wreck 
Anſw. The colonel was fitting in the parloſ Z 
they brought ſome tea, and the colonel went to h G 


agal 
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gat he again; about four, raſe again, and went out about 


F. 


4 


oug ex, and came home again at ten. | 
me ton 2reft. What colour were the breeches that Ann 
10t aWBond brought? | 
gra A1, w. | think they wete brown cloth breeches, 
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nd then the colonel miſſed his money, I was order- 
xd to bring up the woman that had lain with him 
hat night, that he went to call Mrs. Bond, but ſhe 
did not follow him, but ran to the houſe of office, 
hat he followed her, that ſhe did not ſtay there to 
do any thing, no longer than ſhe could go to it, and 
ome back again; that, then ſhe ran to the bed- 
hamber, and was doing ſomething under the fire, 
and he looked under the fire-grate, and found a little 
cel box with a guinea in it 

, Were not ſeveral of my ſervants in the 
guter hall | 5 | 


he colonel called for Mrs. Bond, and challen 
er with the money, and I faw her about two or 
three o'clock in the morning come out of the room, 
and bring the colonel's breeches with her, and ſhe 
was in the room, and helped to dreſs him; Mrs. 
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and was well pleaſed, till he challenged her with the 
Dney, | a 
Queſt, Where did Ann Bond lie? 
Aꝛuſw. She lay in the truckle- bed all the time ſhe 
lived with you, and Mary White lay with her only 
two nights. | | "es 
_ Priſoner. Where were you from the time I got up, 
till I went out? | 
Gordon, In the hall upon the ſame floor, with the 
reſt of the ſervants. . | 
Priſener. Did you hear any noiſe ? 
Cordon. No. „ 
92 | Mr. 
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Bond went away about two o'clock in the afternoon, _ 
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Mr. Irving depoſcd, That the Sunday before hi, 
majeſty's birth-day, he was with the colonel, and his 
» ſervant brought in a letter, and ſaid, it came from 

a woman; the colonel bid him open it, and read it 
he believed it came from a whore, and he made ng 
ſecret of thoſe matters; that the colonel bid the wo. 
man be called in, and Mrs. Bond came in, in a ride. 
ing-hood, and the colonel called for tea, and aſked 
her, when ſhe came out of the country? Thar ſh 
replied, about three weeks ago. That he was defire 
to ſte p out, and was called in again, and ſhe was fit. 
ting in the chair, where he left her; and another 
gentleman coming in, the colonel ſaid, Nanny, g 
down into the kitchen among the ſervants, and when 
I want you, 1 will call for you; that the colone 
ſaid, he knew her at Cockeram, that ſhe pretended 
to be a very modeſt girl, but one of the ſervant; 
where ſhe had lived, had lain with her. 

The proſecutor being aſked, whether Mr. Irving 
was in the room, when ſhe went to the colonel's to 
be hired ? She replied, No, he was not in the room, 

Mr, Irving being aſked, whether he heard any 
diſcourſe between the proſecutor and the prifone;, 
about the letter? He anſwered, No. . 

The proſecutor being aſked, concerning het 
bringing a letter to the colonel's, denied that ſhe 
ſent or brought any letter. ; 

John Geurley, one of the priſoner's ſervants, de 
poſed, That he was in the room with his maſter, 
and Mr. Irving, when a ſervant brought a letter 
and he went down, and Ann Bond was ſtanding 1 
the door, and ſhe ſaid to him, I know you very wel, 
J have ſeen you at my ſiſter's houſe ar Cockeram. 

Queſt. What day was this? 

Anſw. It was on Sunday, a little before the king) 


birth-day; and that the next day he went out will 
het, 
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e hühner, with money to fetch her cloaths out of pawn, . 
d hi and aſked her of ſeveral perſons in the country, that 
fron he did this, for fear ſhe was a bite; but he found 


ad it chat ſhe knew them. | | 
de no This evidence being aſked, where the proſecutor 
e wo-Way?* he 

ride. He depoſed, That ſhe lay every night in his maſ- 


aſked ter's room, that his maſter uſed to bid him ſend the 
it ſh girl in, that ſhe might not diſturb him; that there 
efired|M was a great harmony betwixt them, and ſhe com- 


as ſi: mended her maſter for his kindneſs to her, 

other Ann Bond being aſked, whether ſhe came to the 
v, coy colonel on a Sunday? She replied, No, it was on a 
when Monday. 


Gourley, being ſhewn the letter, was aſked, if he 
knew any thing pf that letter? He anſwered, Yes. 
That it lay open upon the table, and he took it up, 
and read it, and put it in his pocket, and put it out 
of his pocket among ſome other papers, when he 
was going to Flanders, ſome days after. 
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oom. Mr. Irving being ſhewn the letter, was aſked, if 
1 an that was the letter he read at the colonel's? anſwered, 
fone. He did believe it to be the ſame letter; and point- 
| ing to the proſecutor, ſaid, This is the woman that 
hel was brought in by the ſervant, upon reading the let- 
t ſh: ter : then the proſecutor being aſked, Whether Mr. 


Irving was preſent, when ſhe came to the colonel's 
„ de firſt ? ſhe ſaid, No, | 
aſter, Then being aſked, if ſhe knew him? ſhe ſaid, 
etten Ves: I have ſeen him frequently. 
ng 1 This letter being ſhewn to Ann Bond, ſhe was 
well aſked, if ſhe did not bring that letter to the colonel's? 
n. She anſwered, No: ſhe looked upon it ſome time, 
and ſaid, ſhe could not read it: and being aſked, if 
ſhe could write? anſwered, Ves, a little, and being 
bid to write, took the writer's pen, and wrote her 
| name . 
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name but the hands were not alike. But the letter ſb 
being proved by Mr. Irving and Mr. Gourley to be 
brought by her, was read, and is as follows, 


Hon. SIR, 
1 Underſtand you are in town, if your honour 

pleaſes, 1 ſhould be glad to wait on you: I came 
from Cockeram, in Lancaſhire; I came the next 
door to Mr. Jones, and ſhould be proud to wait on 
you, if your honour pleaſes to give me that liberty: 
pray, pardon this freedom, I am, with ſubmiſſion, | 
and the greateſt reſpect, your humble ſervant to 


command, 
Ann Bovy, 
I wait at your door for an anſwer. 
Wedneſday night, 
three o'clock. 


James Daris being called, the prifoner deſired he 
might be aſked, whether he had not ſeen the proſecutor 
in the naked bed wtih him? He replied, Yes, and that 
ſhe lay every night in his maſter's room ; he being 
aſked, when he came to live with the priſoner 2 He 
ſaid, on the 4th of November, and that he had ſeen 
her in the naked bed with his maſter? And that he 
afterwards aſking her, if ſhe. was not aſhamed to lie 
with her maſter? She replied, No; fhe was not a- 
ſhamed of it; for it was what ſhe was uſed to. He 
being aſked, what time it was that he had ſeen the 
proſecutor in bed with his maſter? He anſwered, it 
was the next morning after he came there: and be- 
ivg aſked, how he came to ſee it ? He anſwered, that 
bearing the bell ring, he opened the door, without 
knocking, and went in, and ſaw her in bed with 


him; be being aſked, what buſineſs he had to go in- it 
to his maſter's chamber without knocking, and being h 
| 1 0 but 
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but juſt come, was a ſtranger? And whether or not; 
it was not ſaucy and impudent in him ſo to do? After 
ſome pauſe, he replied, he had a mind to lie with 
her himſelf, and having heard that his maſter loved 
a pretty girl, he ſuſpected ſhe lay with him, and ſo 
he took that opportunity to ſatisfy himſelf, '$ 
Hannah Lipſcombe being called, the priſoner de- 
fred, that ſhe might be aſked, how often ſhe had 
ſeen che proſecutor in bed with him? She anſwered, 
that the firſt night ſhe lay in the truckle-bed, and the 
ſecond ſhe lay with her maſter. Being aſked, how 
ſhe knew it? She anſwered, ſhe ſaw her in bed with 
her maſter, in the morning, when ſhe came to light 
the fire. Ee Ebay: | 
Robert Vaux depoſed, That on the firſt of Novem- 


ber, colonel Charteris's groom came to him, to 


come to his maſter at five o'clock in the morning, 
that he went into the  colonel's chamber, and Ann 
Bond was in bed with him, that the ſervant opening 
the door he went in, and ſhe turning aſide the bed- 
cloaths, put her legs out of the bed, came out in 
her ſhift, took up her cloaths under her arm, and 
dropping him a curteſy as ſhe paſſed by, went into 
another room to dreſs her. He added, that he was 
at the colonel's ſeveral times, and ſhe was very fa- 
miliar with him, and that he aſked her how ſhe 
liked him? And ſhe anſwered, that her maſter was 
very kind to her; that he aſked her concerning his 
performance, and ſhe ſaid u her word, he was 
incapable. Being aſked by the counſel, what he 
was? He anſwered, he was a ſaddler, and had made 
the colonel ſome ſaddles. He was likewife aſked, 
what urgent buſineſs it was that ſhould bri 
there to diſturb a gentleman ſo early in the morn- 
ing? He replied, that one of the colonel's 
horſes had broke his halter; upon which, he was 

e oy | aſked, 
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him 


without he had his journal; but he knew that he 
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aſked, if he could not have fitted his horſe with x 
halter, without diſturbing the colonel himſelf? Je 
which he replied, the colonel had often ſtruck oy 
articles in his bill, for want of vetbal orders. 

7 hamas Cooper depoſed, That he had been in Flan: 
ders, and upon his arrival at Dover, a meſſage came 
to him, to come to the colonel, ſo he rode pol}, 
and came to the colonel's houſe, and lay there, and 

being called up in the morning by his fervants, he 
went into the colonel's bed-chamber, and there he 
ſaw the proſecutor ſitting upright in the bed, with 
her petticoats about her ; and he withdrew, that ſhe 
might dreſs herſelf, He being aſked, what time 
this was? He replied, that it was on a Thurſday, 
Being aſked, what Thurſday ? He ſaid, in October, 
he could not be exact as to the day of the month, 


came from Flanders the beginning of October, the 
firſt or ſecond, and that he was about twelve hours 
in his paſſage to Dover; that the meſſage came to 
him on Tueſday; that on Wedneſday he arrived in 
London, lay at the colonel's, and the next morning, 
which was Thurſday, he ſaw the proſecutor in bed 
with the colonel. 

The counſel for the proſecutor obſerved, that he, 
this evidence, {wore to eighteen or nineteen days 
before ſhe came to the colonel's houſe : being aſked, 
if he was certain as to the time? He then replied, 
no, he did not know what queſtions he ſhould be 
aſked, had not brought his journal, and therefore 
could not be certain as to the time. 

Mary White depoſed, The morning that Mrs. 
Bond went away, ſhe broyght the colonel's breeches 
to him about two of the clock; that the colonel 
went out about fix, and returned about ten, and 
miſſed his money; and then ordered Mr, Gordon to 


call 
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at ſhe he colonel pof up, to the time he went out? She 

time aid, in the Pall upon the ſame floor. Being alſo | 
day. Wſked, if ſhe heard the proſecutor cry out ? She an- 1 
ober, ſweted, No. Being aſked what colour the colonel's = 
ont, Nbreeches were, that Ann Bond was ſaid to bring to i 
it he WW im? She anſwered, black; as the thou ht. . 1 q 
„the Mr. Hambleton depoſed, That he tame to the : 2 f 


us 
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olonel's to put up ſome curtains; he being an up- 


ic 10 holder, that this was about nine o'clock, and the A 
d in Bcolonel ſaid, he miſſed ſome money; that he had 3 
* fifty guineas in his pocket laſt night; and had loſt 2 


twenty of them, and bid Mr. Gordon call all the 
ſervants up, and that he, this evidence, faw two 
ſhillings lying upon the couch. { = 
The proſecutor called the following perſons to 
ked, ber character; Mr. Bell depoſed, That Ann Bond 
had lived with him about a year, and during that 
F time, behaved herfelf very honeſtly, and very mo- 
o'r Wi deftly, and that he takes her to be as honeſt, 
modeſt a young woman as ever came into a fami- 
6 ly; that ſhe came to him the beginning of July, 
127, and alſo, that ſhe behaved herſelf very reli- 
giouſly, and when at any time ſhe, could not go to 
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© Mrs. Bell depoſed, That ſhe knew the proſecuto 
in the country, and had brought her out of Lanc; 
ſhire from her friends, and that ſhe was always very 
modeſt, and honeſt; that ſhe never perceived th 
leaſt immodeſty by her, in her life, and ſhe did be. 
lieve her to be a very honeſt, modeſt girl; and be. 
ing aſked, if ſhe thought ſhe would forſwear herſelf 
to take a man's life away? She anſwered, No. 
Mr. Harwood depoſed, ſhe lived with him, # 
Clapham, nive months, and behaved very well dy. 
ring that time; and the reaſon fhe went from hin 
was, becauſe ſhe could not bear the rudeneſs of ſon: 
watermen: that ſhe behaved herſelf very modeſt 
and ſoberly, and kept her church very conſtantly, 
and he did believe her to be a very modeſt, ſober 
young woman, that would by no means forſwex 
herſelf to take away any man's life: that ſhe wen 
from him to Mr. Allen, and there alſo behaved her 
ſelf modeſtly, and honeftly, and he believed be 
would have been here, had he not been hindered by 
illneſs: ſhe came from thence not for any miſbe. 
haviour, but by reaſon of other matters that were 
not agreeable to her. The jury, after a full hear: 
ing, went out, and brought in their verdi& guilty, 
Death. 1 58 
But by the interpoſition of the Earl of Wemys, 
and other friends, a pardon was obtained, the co- 
lonel having made a handſome ſettlement on Ant 
Bond for life. | 8 : 
Ne died at Edinburgh, 29th of February 1741-2, 
and oon after this news, the following Epitaph wa 
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Who with an inflexible conſtaney, 
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04 | inimitable age e of life, 
Perſiſted, in ſpite of age and infirmity, 
In the practice of every human vice, 

Excepting ptodigality and hypocriſy; 
His infatiable ayarice 
Exempting him from the firſt, 
—— And his-matchleſs- impudence 
From the latter. 
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him, 2 Nor was he more fingular 
well dy: fn tha? undeviating viciouſzets ue 
om him NO" ſucceſsful in Ong. wealth; 

of ſome 5 Having e PP 
nodefſt]y * Wikhour truſt of able money; .- _ 
nſtantly, : "Worth, ſervice, trade or prof : 7 
2 fobe if  Agquiretly or. rather created 
forfwey eres tel A mid darigl gi 
he wen Among the ſingularities of his life and fore 
red her. Be it likewiſe commemorated, 5 
ved he That he was the only perſon in his time. 
ered hy Wha would cheat without the maſk, of honeltyy | 
miſbe. Who could retain his primaval meanneſs 
wen After being poſſeſs d of 20, 900 pounds a year; | 
111 hear: And ”_ wor 3. pac every A W bis . 

Ta as mething worthy of a 

WY Was once condemned to one 
Vemys, For what he had not done. 0 
the co- Think not indignant N e 
2n Ant His li e ulcteſs tp mankind; 1 
N 0 ROVDENCE KH 
1731-208 © Favour d, or rather connived at, | 
ph wall 1 01 72 His execrable deſigns, | 

| That he might reman 
| 10 this andi future ages, V 


A conſpicuous; progf and example 
Of how ſmall, eſtimation 
 Exorbirant 5 is hald in the fight 4 


Of the Aa prrr., 
By his beſtowing it on 
The moſt unworthy 
Oft all the e., 
- Of Aden 
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FERDINANDO SHRIMPTON aud ROBERT 
DRUMMOND, for Murder and Robheries, Februar 


1729: 30. 


ERDINANDO SHRIMPTON 5p Rober 
Drummond, alias Fryer, alias Bell, of St. John, 
ackney, were indicted for the murder of Simot 
Probent; Shrimpton by giving him with a bullet, di 
charged from a piſtol, one mortal wound in the arm, 
of the length of half an inch, and depth of three 
inches, 5 ry 12, and Drummond, by being pre. 
ſent, aidin 40 abetting him in che ſaid murder, 

They were a ſecond time indicted for aſſaulting 
Samuef Tyſon, Efq; on the highway, putting hin 
in fear; and: taking from him a ſilrer watch, and 
ten thilfinks, , Jan. 1. 0 

Villiam Bay implon..- About cles wiel on Sur 
day night, I was with the priſoners in Kingſland: 
road, they were on horſeback, and I was on foot 
We ſeeing 3 light made towards it. Ferdinando 
Shrimpton rode up to the E chariot, and fired a piſtol, 
Drummond rude up too in order to take the gen. 
tleman's money, but His: horfe would not go nen 
enough; upon which Shiimpton went to the chi 
riot ide, and faid; Dun you, your money, yon 
watch, = your-rings, ” LE was upon the cauſe-way, 
and he bid me diſmoutt the gentleman's ſervan 
but the lad tumble off the horſe: and then | 


mounted, /and we all rode way: We lebe alte um 
unt 
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ook off the ſaddle, and turned the horſe looſe in 
he road, and then we went to Drummond's houſe 
n Rag-fair, where we ſhared the booty; we valued 
he watch at forty-five ſhillings, Drummond kept 
t, and allowed us fifteen ſhillings a piece out of it; 
ut then he faid, we muſt pay our ſhare of a quarter's 
ent of his hquſe, which we agreed to. | 
Mr. Jyſan. On the twelfth of January at night, 
s I was going home in my chatiot with-a light, I 
eard a piſtol go off, I Jet down the window to ſee 
hat was the matter, when two men came to the 


We * 


BERT 
Februar 


Robenphariot, and ſaid, Dn you, your watch and your 
t. John, oney. I delivered bath, and then they demanded 
Simofny rings; but I put my hand out of the charior, 
llet, di-Wnd told them | wore none. There was another man 
be arm, pelonging to them, but he was on foot, and he 
f thre nounted my ſervant's horſe, and then one of them 
0g provid, D—n you, come away, The horſe came home 
der. 


next day. My ſervant way ſhot in the arm, and died 


Taulring n eight days after. | | 
ng bi John Parrey. When the priſoners were brought 


% . 


pwned by Mr. 


ch, auto the county goal of Surry, the watch, that was 


yſon, was found upon Drummond, 


on Sun ho ſaid, that he bought it at a public-houſe in the 
ngſland-Wriry 7 „ oe 
In foot Mr. Robinſon, a ſurgeon. The deceaſed was in 
dinando zood health before he received the wound in his arm; 
a piſtalput chat, as 1 believe, threw him into a fever, which 
he gei-BWended in his death,  _ — YH 
0 by vl jury found them guilty of both indictments. 
he 157 . a Fried 18 | | 


Y, vou They were a third time indicted for aſſaulting 
vſe-2)Mobert Furnell on the highway, putting him in fear, 
ſervant ind taking from him a gelding value twelve pounds, 


then I whip, a filver watch, a guinea and a half, and 
dern Wome filver, Janvary 38. 


h tool Mr. 


harſe for you. 


wh FEEDINANDO ber TON. Geer * 


„ Mr, Faru As I was riding from Hammesſmith 

4. urnhaungreen, three men came up and bid me 
Tod. They robbed me of à guinea/ and a half, my 
watch and hip. I think William Shrimpton took 
my money, and Ferdinando Shrimpton my whip, 
The third man was of the fize of Drummond. When 
this was done, one of them ſaid to me, Du you, 
yours is a good horſe. I deſired them not to take 
my horſe z but they replied, Dn you, there's a 
And fp they left me one, of their 
horks, which was, a little "Fa than, a Jack-aſs, 
and then rhey,went off. After this J heard that fix 
or ſeven waggons had been, .xobbed, and that three 


men were taken up on neee at Weybridge, 


1 went thither to make enguizy, and found my horſe 
at an inn there, and my watch at ſquire Hoptan's. 
But underſtanding that the men were in Southwark, 


I went chither, and met with William Shrimpton, 
who ſaid ta me, We gave you a little horſe that we 


had taken from a drover that night. 


- M/GLL 5 > Cx J; 


ton. 1 and the two priſoners being o on 
the road between Acton and PTuraham-green,. we 
heard two men riding along, upop which, we. rode 
up to them. Ferdinagdo Shrimpton robbed. the pro- 
ſecutor ot his money, watch, and horſe, and Drum; 
mond tobhed the other man, and then we rode towards 
Rentſord; but they gave me no wake of che, mane): 

The jury fovsd them guilty. * 

They were a fourth time dicted far affaulting 
Jonathan Coekup'gn;3he-highway,, putting bim in 
tear, and taking from him a bay gelding, value ten 
pounds, te hampers, e len an 10 
al ſpare-rihs, and joints of pork,, Javuaxy, 16 
- Jouutbartyorinep. On the 144h of January; 0 
3 o'clock nba moraing,. I was robbed near.che 
Haltway-houſe i in Hatfipltcaq-road by the ge 
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and W. Shrimpton. I was going to London with 
my goods, and defired them not to rob a poor man; 
but they ſwore, D—n you, we will take your horſe 
and all that you have. And becauſe I did not let po 
my horſe's bridle readily, one of them ftruck me 
ſuch a blow on the ſide of my face, near my eye, that 
it made the fire fly out of my eye. Then he drove 
away my horſe with my panniers, pigs, ſpare-ribs, 
and other pork. I afterwards heard at Cheſhunt, 
that three men were taken up at Weybridge. | went 
thither, and found my horſe, 5 
Mill. Shrimpton. The priſoners and I robbed this 
man on Wedneſday morniag, as he has ſworn, Fer- 
dinando Shrimpton drove the man's horſe fo faſt he- 
fore him, that the panniers turned round under his 
belly, upon which we took out the pigs and pork, 
and left the panniers in the road, Drummond kept. 
the proſecutor s horſe till we were taken at Wey- 
bridge. 5 
5 Jeb Simonds. On the 19th.of January, about ten 
g ON Win the morning, I was informed that there were three 
Ve ſuſpicious perſons at the Anchor inn at Weybridge, 
rods l got ſome neigbours to aſſiſt me, and providing our- 


9 


ꝓro I ſelves with fire- arms, and other weapons, I went in- 


— 


vm to the Anchor inn yard, and left my friends ſtanding, 


rards Nat the gate. I found the men had paid their reckon-, os 
INE) Ning, and were juſt going away, upon which I ſtep- bes 
P ped immediately to the ſtable, and locked the door, "ak 
ling Wand put the key in my pocket. When they found, . 
m m the door faſt, they begun to ſwear for their horſes. oy 
ten ¶ told them they could not have their horſes till they 8.1 
ever: nad given an account of themſelves, my aſſiſtants, = 
o oming up with their arms, the rogues went into the 5 
a0 room they came ant oft, we puſhed in after, and ap- Hel 
xr the xrehended them. And ſearching about, we found font & 
on? Pistols 3nd a watch in;a.corner of the room, we 91 7 . 
. rie 3 


1 
= 


2 SR with their viſtol ad hs ae * 
Juſtice, Hopton, Who committed Ps] to priſon. 
The jury found them guilty: Death, - | 


William Sbrimpian, the evidence bk ws theſe pri: 
ſoners, was, the n next ſeſhons; 10 was in April, 
1730, tried for robbing, (with Ferdinando Shrimp. 
ton, and Robert Drummond, alias Fryet) Richard « 
Pridgeon, and Edward Powney „ in Stepney-fields, Pa 


Jan. 13, about ten at night « he was found oe, vy 
| both inditments, and received ſentence of death ; I «1 
but afterwards reprieved. | | fl 
The Ordinary s 4 — 


Fx IAA DO SHRIMPTON, about thirty years of ver 
age, was educated at ſchool in reading and writing, and 


the neceſſary principles of te d His father I and 
was one of the gteateſt highwaymen in England, cr 
which Pian he followed for many years * and the 
although he lived in Briſtol, yet he was not known thir 
to be a perſon that uſed to collect on the highway, him 
But as ſome conſtables were going into a public inn, iſ Shri 
in queſt of ſome other ſuſpicious perionys Shrimpton, One 

conſcious of his own guilr, thou ht they ſought for he v 
him, and raſhly taking out Nille, he thor one of Ml be ſ⸗ 
the officers dead, 12125 at the next Ra he was tried Upo 
and convicted of murder. He exprefled a great ic ¶ Priſo 
gret for this, and declared it was upon 2 miſtake he Poſec 
murdered the man, as thinking they had come toy ure 
take him up for innumerable robberies, fo commil: Tag I 

is ce 


fion of which he had uſed people civilly, which l. 
was the reaſon of his paffing undiſcovered man Villar 
years. He was hanged in chains at Briſtol. Se we Pains 
ſee yice as well as virtue often runs in the blood; "fot fi d ot 
1 og 0 did not reſolye to be long behind his father 
t put to any trade, but being of 2 goo 


48 4 «folder, aud Wien this pay W not 
ſeri 
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FENDINAN DO SHKIMPTON, &c. fir Murder: 11 
ſetye his extravagant, demands, he made the high- 
way make up the deficiency. He robbed a gentle- 
man on Hounſlow-heath lately. This perſon went 
to the New. goal in Southwark, and upon payment of 
{ guinea, Shrimpton and Drummond told him where 
he might recover his horſe, but they would not telt 
him any thing of his watch, for fear of bringing the 
Pawnbroker to trouble. When under ſentence, up- 
bn deſie of that perſon, I aſked Shrimpton about 
the watch, and told him it was his duty to reſtore 
ſtolen goods. He would not truſt a ſtranger, for 
fear of diſobliging the Pawnbfoker; but ſent his 
wife who immediately brought his watch upon deh- 
very of thirty-four fhillings to the ſaid pawnbroker. 
$hrimpton reftored the watch, and then was in a rage, 
and ſwore becauſe the perſon gave him but half-a- 
ctown inſtead of a guinea, as had been promiſed ; but 
the gentleman not having known any thing of the 
thirty. four ſhillings upon the watch, did not think 
himſelf bound t6 pay twenty-one ſhillings more. 
Shrimpton was enraged, and behaved very indecent 
one day in the chapel upon this account, for which 
he was threatened” by the keepers; and all that can 
be ſaid upon this head is, that the biter was bit. 
Upon a Sunday he fpoke rudely to ſome gentlemen 
priſoners, for looking or pointing at him, as he ſup- - 
poſed. And when I diſcourfed or preached upon 
murder, although he had been guilty of a moſt vile 
and inexcuſable murder, he laughed and talked to 
his companions, and made little or nothing of all the 
villanies he had committed. F took a great deal of 
pains to make him confeſs the murder ; but it had 
no other effect than producing. a number of oaths 
from him. After all tlrat could be ſaid upon confeh 
fing his fins, he laid it down for a fixed rule, that 
he would confeſs nothing. He was an audacious, 
ſtubborn, cruel, and unadviſable fellow. PILES 

Nong. XIII 3 Robert 


* 
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Robert Drummond was about forty-eight or fifty 
years of age, of honeſt parents, who gave him indit- 


ferent education. He dealt in hard-wares; married 
a wife, and lived in ſome town about Sunderland, in 

retty good reputation for ſome-years ; but being of 
an unſettled diſpoſition, he took himſelf to the high - 


way, and all manner of extravagancies. He was 


taken up and tranſported for bis crimes, but he re- 
turned from tranſportation, continued in his former 
wicked courſes, and was one of the moſt forward and 
miſchievous robbers in England for many years. 
His brother James Drummond was, by his advice, 
perſuaded to go and rob upon the highway, and for 
the firſt two facts, he never having done any more, 
he was taken up, convicted, and executed about three 
months ago, He and Shrimpton having been of a 
ſize with Weſtwood and Nowland, were blamed for 
a robbery for which they were late executed. This 
they did not poſitively deny, only faid, they could not 
commit all the robberies in the country. At this rate, 
Drummond was the ruin, not only of his own, but 
his brothe'r family, and ſome others. Drummond. 
and Shrimpton were partners for a conſiderable time, 
and both of them were of a ſavage and cruel temper. 


They defired William Shrimpton to go in their com- 


pany to Lambeth upon Twelfth-day laſt, and as he 


walked along the road, though he kne not any 
thing of their intent, nor had any arms, they threat- 
ened to murder him if he did not aſſiſt. They at- 
tacked the firſt perſon they met. 


William Shrimpton was firſt couſin to Ferdinando 


Shrimpton, and after this he went along with them 
in all their adventures, till all three were taken. I 
aſked William, who now lies under ſenteuce of 
death for other facts, what number of robberies 
they had committed in thatſhort time? He ſaid, wy 

| ie 
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he could not tell, ' for Ferdinando and Drummond 
drove furiouſly, and acted more like madmen than 
creatures endowed with reaſon. They went abroad 
like a roaring lion, ſeeking whom the might devour, 
and commonly robbed nine or ten in a night; and 
they ruined William Shrimpton, a young fellow 
at once, by forcing. him ro commit robberies, and 
he could not get off again till they were all taken; 
and then he became an evidence againſt the other 
two. 3 1 , ; 83 : 
Drummond by no means could be perſuaded to 
come to chapel, When I urged him to confeſs his 
fins, which he was reſolved not to do, and to attend 
the public worſhip of God, he flew into a paſſion. 
He was one of the boldeſt, moſt obſtinate and ſelf- 
willed malefactors I eyer ſaw, and had few figns of 
r ' repentance, 10 
; At the place of execution, Drummond and 
t Shrimpton were two of the moſt unconcerned and 


F obdurate of any | have ſeen, and continued ſo to 
t the laſt. They went off the ſtage, (adding nothing 


d to their former confeſſions) crying out with a loud 
, voice, Lord have metey upon our ſouls. 
S They were hanged at Tyburn, on Friday, April 
- W 77: 1730. #S aged 

e en 23: 2 


. | HUGH NORTON, alias HORTON, for robbing the 
Briſtol- mail, April, 1730. | | 


1 * UGH NORTON, alias HogTon, was indict- 
. H ed for aſſaulting Stephen Croucher on the 


ll ighway, putting him in fear, and taking from him 
: WM 2 forrel gelding, value five pounds, the property of 
9 Thomas Auſtwick, a mail, yalue four pounds; and 
© Wl fifty leather bags, value five pounds; the property of 
"MW our ſovereign lord the king, March 1, 


Q 2 Stephen 
0 1. 
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Stephen Croucher, As I was going with the Briſtol 
and Glouceſter mail, a man came out of a gate-way 
near Knightſbridge, and catching hold of my horſe's 
. bridle, bid me ſtand. I told him he was miſtaken, 
for I was but a poſt-boy. I know what you are, 
ſays he, and you muſt come along with me, and if 
you cry out, or ſpeak a word, before you tell me 
which is the Briſtol bag, 11 kill you. So he led me 
to the further fide of a field, where he pulled me off 
the horſe, and took off the mail, and either up- 
. buckled, or cut it open, I cannot ſay which; but he 
had a knife in his hand, and a ſack lay by him. 
He took out ſeveral bags, and put them into the 
ſack, Then he tied me, and took off the hinder 
mail- pin and crupper, and laid the ſack upon the 
fore mail- pin, and was going to get up; but he came 
to me again, and ſaid, he had not tied me faſt enough, 
and ſo he tied my hands behind me, and threatening 
to kill me, if J offered to ſtir before the people came 
to fetch the oxen out of the ground, he got upon the 
| horſe, and rid away with the bags. 
Court, What time was this 
S. C. The firſt of March; about four in the 
morning. 

Priſoner. Do you know me to be the man? 

S. C. I cannot ſwear that; but, as to his ſtature 
and ſize, and voice, they were very like yours. 

Priſoner, What coat had the man on? 

S. C. A great coat, with the cape buttoned over 
the lower part of his face, and his hat flappipg over 

the upper part. As to the colour of his coat, I can- 
not pretend to ſay what it was; for it was a dark 
"night, and it ſnowed very hard, ſo that the coat was 
almoſt covered with ſnow, - A Shao 
' Danie! Burton. The priſoner and I both lodged 
in the houſe of one Mr. Marlow. The priſoner had 
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often ſolicited me to go along with him to rob the 
Briſtol-mail ; telling me, that as we were both ſhort 
of money, it was better to go out, and raiſe ſome by 
robbing the mail, which he ſaid might very eaſily 
be done, thexe being only a boy with it; and then 
we ſhould be made for ever: but I, not liking the 
propoſal, would nat agree to it. | was afterwards 
in the company of one Mr. Maſon, who told me, 
that the priſoner was but an indifferent ſort of a 
man, and had been the ruin of him. The priſoner 
likewiſe propoſed to me to rab Mrs Marlow, ſome 
night when ſhe went out; but I acquainted Mr. 
Marlow and his wife, that ſhe. was in great danger, 
if ſhe went our at night; and told them, if they 
did not turn him away, I would go away myſelf, 
and upon that, they turned him out, though at that 


time he awed Mr. Marlow five pounds, ten ſhillings. 


He came ſeveral times after to the houſe, and Mr. 
Marlow told him, if he would pay the five pounds 
in a month's time, he would abate him the ten 
ſhillings. 4 5 | 

Court. What time way it when the priſaner pro- 
poſed to rob the mail? | 
D. B. The firſt propoſal was about two or three 
months ago; but he propoſed it ſeveral times after- 
wards. | 

William Marlow. The priſpner lodged with me 


about half a year, and owed me upwards of five 


pounds Archie gone from my houſe, he came 


- 


ay the ſecond of March, in the 
morning, and knocked at the door; I looked out 
at the window, and he bid me come down, which 
I did. He ſaid he was come to pay me my money. 
I told him jt was very well; and then he gave me a 
twenty pound bank-note. I, not having money 


enough to chapge it, went to Mr. Broadhead, my 


brewer. 


* 
o 
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- brewer. The priſoner ſtaid in the tap- houſe, while 
J went into the compting-houſe to Mr. Broadhead, 
and there being two or three clerks with him, he T 
gave the bill to them, and aſked them if it was; c. 

good? They all looked on it, and ſaid it was, 
Then he gave me the money, and I gave the pri. 
ſoner fifteen pounds, and ſet off the five pounds on 
his account. 


C. On what occaſion did you give the priſoner Ml 1 b 
warning to leave your houſe? Bat! 
V. M. I don't remember particularly. hall. 

C. Was it not upon the information that Burton F 
gave you of the priſoner's having a defign to rob and 
our wife? 7 
W. M. My memory is bad, and I cannot be fear 
certain. offic 
C. What charaQer have you heard of the pri nir 
ſoner? boo! 
W. M. I have heard, that he and one Maſor four 
were turned out of the guards upon ſome miſde- had 
meanor. poc 
Henry Bingley, clerk to Mr. Broadhead. On Mon. * 
day, the ſecond of March, Mr. Marlow brought 2 beſt 
twenty pound bank - note to Mr, Broadhead. It was note 
indorſed, but I cannot ſay what the indorſement N 
was. | paid this note away to one Mr. King, 4 priſe 
factor. ſear 
James King. I received a twenty pound bank- MW five 
note of Mr. Bingley. It was indorſed I think thus, deli 
Not to be paid till the fifth. I paid it away to My, 1 
ViRorine's man in Thames - ſtreet, N 
William Yates, ſervant to Mr. Victorine. I recciv- M fcar 
ed a twenty pound bank-note of Mr. King, indorfed, WW the 
To be paid the fifth of March. 1 paid it to Med ſeve 
Knight _ Jackſon's man. of t] 
Thomas Swift, I received this tw enty pound bank: N 


note 
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note of one of Mr. Viorine's men; but I cannot 
ſay which of them. 

The note being produced and proved, was read 
in court, It was payable to Henry Collet, or order, 
twenty pounds, for the governor and company of 
the bank of England.—And' indorſed, Not to be 
paid till the fifth of March.—G. C. | 

George Clark. On the twenty-eighth of February, 
] incloſed this note in a letter, and directed it to 
Bath, I ſent it from the Crown-tavern in Leaden- 
hall-ſtreet, to the poſt-office. 

Francis Collins. I received this letter of Mr. Clark, 
and delivered it at the poſt-office. 
William Burleigh, and Richard Dickenſon. Upon 
ſearching the priſoner in the board- room at the poſt- 
office, we took out of his breeches, between the 
lining and his ſkin, and near the garter, a pocket- 
book, or caſe with bills tn it. He ſaid that he 
found the caſe and the bills in Covent-garden. He 
had two guineas, a moidore, and ſome filver in his 

ckets. 

Mr. Fones. When I took the priſoner, to the 
beſt of my remembrance, he ſaid that he found the 


notes in Lincoln's-inn, or Lincoln's-inn-fields. 


Mr. Langley, turnkey of Newgate. When the 
priſoner was brought to our houſe, (Newgate) 1 
ſearched him, and found three bank-notes, and 
five fifty pound notes of Mr, Hoare's upon him. I 
delivered them to Mr. Archer, 

This was confirmed by Mr. Archer. 

Mr. Foxes, On the fourteenth of March, when I 
ſearched the priſoner's lodgings, I found in a trunk, 
the receipt he had of Marlow for five pounds, and 
ſeveral flips of leather, which I ſuppoſe to be pore 
of the bag in which the Briſtol letters were. 

Mr. Crawley. I dreſs the leather for the poſt-office. 
| 8 I believe 
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I believe thoſe ſlips of leather belohg to the mail; 


but I cannot be poſitive that they were part of the e 


poſt- office bags. 
Mr. Archer. | believe thoſe flips were part of the 


poſt-office bags, and the rather; beradle of the 
marks of wax dropped upon it; which is what fre- 


quently, if not always happens in ſealing them; for 


we are obliged to uſe a great deal at a time. 


Th Prifonet's Defeinet: 


Priſoner. 1 am not guilty of the robbery, for 
really found the notes, and I believe this is a trap 
laid for me by Daniel Burton: I have witneſſes to 
prove that I was at home when the mail was 
robbed. 

Elizabeth Hales: The priſoner lodged in my room, 

and he was at home that night the mail was robbed, 
He came in at nine o'clock on the Saturday night, 
and did not go out of my room till fix o'ctock on 
the Sunday evening. 

C. What day of the month was that? 

E. H. It was on the 3otb, or giſt of February: 
and he was at home all the day, on the firſt of 


March. 
G: How do you know it was the day the Wall 


was robbed ? 
E. H. 1 heard the people talk af it as [ looked 
out of my window in Long-acre. 
C. How long has the priſoner lodged in * 
room? | 
E. H. Three months almoſt. 
C. Are not you his wife? 
E. H. No. 
C. Did you not ſometimes go by his name? 


n No. 


ww 


%. 


C. Have 


ve 
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of 1 Have you two beds i in your room? 
T7: NF”. | 
C. Did not you viſa to lie together chene b ifs + 

E. H. When he went to bed, ſometimes I ſat up, 
and ſometimes I lay down upon the bed; and, when 
I went to bed, he ſat up ſometimes, and Auer 
times | 
ws. Went to bed coo! OY 

E. H. I fatup moſtly, becauſe I on his child; 
and it had been ck a fortnight. And in particular 
that night as the mail was robbed he went ts bed, 
and I ſat up al be er in the ſame (Won to end the 
= . 
Sarab 1 8 Having lache work to 40 that 
night in haſte, '] went abour fix o'clock to my (iſter 
Elizabeth Hales, (the laſt witneſs) to get her to help 
me. The priſoner came in ſoon after; and my ſiſter 
and I worked till twelve o'clock, and then · we both 
went to bed, and the priſoner fat up; And when 1 
waked about fix in the morning, I found him fitting | 
in the room by the fire- ſide. I ſtaid till near noon, 
and then went home. This was on a Ty and 
it was her majeſty's birth-day. - 

The jury found him guilty. Death. 


| The Ordinary's Account. 


Huch NoarTon, alias Norton, but as he ſaid, his 


true name was Houghton, about forty-eight years 
of age, born in Lancaſhire, of honeſt parents, who 
pave. him good education at ſchool, and inſtructed 
im in religious principles; Nerve his time to a 
wine-coopet, and behaved himſelf honeſtly; was 
naturally of a civil diſpoſition, and for ſome time 
followed his bufineſs, and was encouraged :' but at + 


queen Anne's time he was preſt aboard a man of war, 
Nu. XIV. R where 
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where he ſerved in the ſtation of a midſhipman, and 
ſometimes as gunner's- mate. And when the ſhip 
was diſcharged, he got a title to five pounds per 
annum, out of the penſioner's cheſt of Chatham. He 
married a wife in London, and kept houſe at the 
other end of the town for ſome years, and at that 


time ſerved in a troop of guards, till of late, about 


ten or eleven months ago, ſome cloaths of conſider- 
able value were loſt, and they ſuſpected Houghton 
to be the thief; and this being a diſhonourable ac- 
tion, unbecoming a ſoldier, he was put out of the 
troop, and, after that, being put to his ſhifts, and 
out of all buſineſs, wanting money, and not know- 
ing what to do, it may be preſumed, that he thought 
upon ſome unlawful means, as the readieſt way to 
provide himſelf with money. He abſolutely denied 
that he committed this fact, and ſaid, that another 
man had, fince that time, acknowledged himſelf the 

doer of it. He ſaid, that he had always lived ſo- 
berly, that he was a good huſband, and provided 
carefully for his family; that he went to church, 
and ſometimes received the ſacrament. He ſerved 
the government twelve years by ſea, and twelve years 
be land, er h £ | 

The account he gave of the crime for which he 
died, was to this purpoſe. On Sunday the 1ſt of 
March, he was croſſing Covent-garden, about ſix or 
ſeven at night, he found a bundle of papers, which 
he took up, and looking into them, they were a par- 
cel of papers belonging to the Briſtol- mail. He 
| ſoon came to underſtand, that the ſame mail was 
robbed on Sunday morning ; and then he having di- 
ligently peruſed the papers, kept ſome, which he 
thought propereſt for his r and he, being out 
of all manner of buſineſs, and in great want, and a 


great reward promiſed to the diſcoverer of the ſaid 
| robbery, 
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robbery, he durſt not go to the poſt-office, havin 
already diſpoſed of a 201. bank note, out of whic 
he paid gl. that was owing to his landlord Mr. Mar- 
tow. And therefore encloſed in a ſheet of paper, 
the reſt of the papers thus found; directed them to 
the poſt-· maſter. general, laid them down in Lincoln's- 
inn bog-houſe, and they were carried to the poſt- 
office. | 
He reflected much on the evidence againſt him. 
Alledged that he had often adviſed him to adven- 
ture upon no purchaſe, no pay, and particularly to 
rob the Briſtol-mail, which would make their for- 
tune at once. But that he always had the grace to 
reſiſt his wicked propoſals. This was the ſubſtance 
of Mr. Burton's. evidence againſt him reverſed. He 
1 to diſprove the evidence; but in this he 
ailed, and particularly in alledging, that the of- 
ficers and others of the life- guards would appear in 
his favour. But not one of them was to be ſeen in 
court, but one gentleman, whom he called againſt 
his will, and who did him more harm than good; 
for he declared that he ſerved in the troop of guards 
with him, but as to his chatacter, he knew M1 . . 
of it, ſave that he was put out of the troop on ſuſ- 
picion of theft. ry | 
Fe reflected upon his being convicted upon cir- 
cumſtances, without poſitive proof, I told him, 
that it was altogether improbable, that any perſon. 
who had hazarded his life in ſuch a wicked and dan 
gerous attempt, as attacking, binding, and threat- 
ning to murder the poſt-boy, and carrying away the 
Briitol-mail ; and then laying it down any where, for 
another to reap the profit. He ſaid that they had 
laid a trap for him ; but could not poſitively ſay, 
that the witneſſes bore him any ill, only he menti- 
oned the great roward laid upon his head, 
R 2 He 
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He appeared to be a man of ſullen reſerved tem- 


per. He leemed always to be very devout and ſe- 


rious; declared that he ſincerely repented all his fins, 


and died in peace with all mankind, and an unwor- 


thy member of the church of England. 

When | came to chapel, in order to recommend 
the condemned criminals, to God, as uſual, before 
they die, they told me, that this morning Hugh 
Houghton had tied the ſword belt, which he wore 
about him, to the grate of the cell window, and his 
handkerchief to the end of his belt; and that he ti- 
ed his neck in the handkerchief, and had his hand 
at the handkerchief, putting it in order to ſtrangle 
himſelf. Jhat by the time they came to him, he 
was dead, although they had been with him about 
twenty minutes before, when he was with apparent 
devotion, pray ing, and ſinging pſalms, It is to be 


feared that he was a hypocrite, and that little of 


what he ſaid can be believed, ; 
He hanged himſelf in Newgate, on Sunday, May 


12, 1730. 


— * 
oy * 
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YAMUEL CHERRY was indicted for the murder 
of Peter Longworth, by giving him with a drawn 
ſword, one mortal wound near the left pap, of the 
length of half an inch, and depth of two inches, 
Auguſt the ſeventeenth, of which he languiſhed till 
the twenty-third of October following, and then died. 
Lewis Jones. Ant pleaſe your lordſhip, my name 

is Lewis Chones, ant I was. upon the place of action 
all the time, ant I took creat notices ant opſerfations 
of efery thing, ſo aſs I can kit your lortſhip as coot 
and petter an account aſs any potty, Put my lort! 


have peen waiting ant attenting here this tree tays, 
| ant 
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ant pringing creat charges upon myſelf, while I 
might haf peen toing of puſineſs, and ketting of mo- 
nies, Which is a fery create hartſhip upon me, and 
therefore I peck your lortſhip to confitter of it, that 
I may have ſome ſatisfactions for all my paing ant 
trouples, and charches. | 
Court, In civil caſes a man might demand ſome- 
thing for his time and trouble, before he gives evi- 
dence ; but here the caſe is different, and no ſuch - 
thing is allowed. | | 
Lewis Fones. Well, my lort, fince this caſe is tif- 
ferent, and a man muſt not tement ſatisfaction before 
he kifs his effidence, I ſupmit to co on, put I hope 
your lortſhip will ſpeak to his macheſty to conſitter of 
it hereafter. And fo aſs I was telling your lortſhip, 
I was in the Artillery-Grount, near the wall, on the 
ſeventeenth of Auguſt, and there was ſome poys that 
cry't, Small coal! ſmall coal! | 
Court. Do you know any thing of the murder ? 
Lewss Jones. Yes, my lort; but kif me lief to tell 
my tale my own way, ant I will kif you a full and 
true account of the ſhort ant the long of the ſtory. 
The teceaſet ſtoot within a yart of me, ant the priſ- 
ſoner waſs ſtanting century ofer the arms, at the far- 
ther corner. Soon after, a man came ant took up a 
irelock, and I myſelf hafing the honor to pe a little 
acquaintet with military art, was the reſſon of my ma- 
king remarks upon what came in my way. And fo 
| took notices that the priſſoner run after the man, 
ant prought pack the firelock. Then I gave myſelf 
time to make more opſerfations, and there was a poy 
cry't, Small coal! two pence a peck! and fo I 
thought proper tomakeenquiries apouttheSmallCoal; 
ant ſome potty tolt me, that the priſſoner waſs a Small 
Coal Man; and py that I fount the poy waſs making 
came of him. And inteet, he was teveliſh angry at 
its 
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it; for when he keert em ery Small coal; he pecun to 
crin his teeth ant pe in a paſſion; and when I ſaw 
that his plut was up, I pecun to take more opſertati. 
ons, as you ſhall hear py and py. So teceaſet hat 
cot a pit of muttoꝶ in his hant, and he ſait, Who 
will lend me a knife to cut a pit of meat, to ſtop that 
man's mouth, that he man't ſpoil his teeth with crin. 
ning? Ant a woman fait to the prifſoner, you ſhould 
not be fo inrigid. And he ſtruck her with his hant, 
and fait, Tam her plut for a pitch, what puſineſs waſs 
it of hers? And ſome potty ſait, it was a creat ſhame 
that a man that cry't Small Coal, apout the ſtreet for 
his pread, ſhould pe truſtet with a naket ſworr, when 
he coult not keep his hants off a woman. So the 
priſſoner crint his teeth, and threatened to ſtick ſome 
of them. And I lookt apout for more opſerfations, 
and fee two trums fall down, put it waſs not the te- 
ceaſet that mettled with em. Ant then the priſloner 
was enrached, and trawed his packonet, ant run 
ofer the arms after him; wheteof I fount there was 
miſchief coing forwart, and ſo | took creat notices of 
efery think. Then the priſſoner ſtruck the teceaſet 
with the flat fite of the packonet, and ſait, Stant py: 
and then the teceaſet took his fiſt a thruſt'n, and l 
went to the priffoner, I think you call it tarting, for 
I call it fo in my Welch way. Ant upon that the 
prifloner took his ſwort fo——and ſtopt him in the 
left fire. Then the teceaſed aimt a plow at the'prif- 
ſoner's right eye and fait as how he woult fight him, 
No, honeſt fricnt, ſays I, you ſhan't fight now pe. 
cauſe you are a dead man_——He was not 
among the arms when the priſſoner run after him. 
Fobn Downs. The priſoner was ſet centry over the 
arms, He went to another centry who was oppoſite 
to him, and ſtruck him, for not drawing his ſword. 
A woman ſaid, this is ſome buſy meddling fellow. 


Upon which he ſtruck her too, and ſaid, D—n r 
{tan 
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tand off. I aſked him if he was not aſhamed: to 
ſtrike a woman? He d d me, and bid me: ſtand 
off. The deceaſed, who was at a little diſtance, ſaid, 
the man is a hungry, and that makes him ſo angry: 
give him a piece af mutton, The. priſoner croſſed 
over the arms, and ſaid to him, ſtand off! the de- 


ho WY caſed held up a piece of mutton, and faid, Here, 
: will you have a bit or no? Aud at the ſame time 
wy made a motion to fight; but J aon't know that he 
n ſtruck the priſoner, and then the priſoner ſtabbed 
af; Wim in the ſtomach. l 

Jobn Read. The arms were grounded near the 
fe muſter table. The priſoner ſtruck the oppoſite cen- 
gen ry, but not in anger, and faid, why don't you draw 


your ſword? A woman ſaid, Small Coal! ſeveral boys 
took the hint, and ran about the priſoner, crying 
Small Coal! Small Coal! he ſtruck ſome of them, 
nd they in revenge puſhed down the drums. The 
eceaſed came up with a piece of meat in his hand, 
and ſaid, you look as if you were a hungry, will you 
at a bit of mutton ?-I did not ſee him ſtrike the pri- 
oner, but I ſaw the priſoner thruſt at him with a 
word, : ”  , rr 
Daniel Mocdban, ſargeon. I attended the decea- 
led. The firſt week I thought he was out of danger. 
n three weeks the wound appeared to be well; but 
e afterwards grew worſe, and died in October, I 
believe the wound was the cauſe of his death, though 
here was no ſign of it before the body was opened. 
t entered juſt below the breaſt-bone, by the cartilago 
nfiformis, and. paſſed obliquely upwards. The 


4 x reaſt was full of bloody matter: there might be two 
. arts. The left lobe of the lungs was wounded, as 
the appeared when dilated, and it had dropped till it 
fire s almoſt loſt, It was a very uncommon caſe. 

ard, Sar key Middleton. I am of the ſame opinion. The 


it part of the thorax was full of corrupted matter 
ET and 
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and blood. The left lobe of the lungs was almof 
waſted. He was continually waſting away. As the 
wound went upwards, it muſt reſt on the diaphragma, 


The Priſoner's Defence. 


Priſoner. I marched for my maſter in the trained 
bands, and was ſet centinal over the arms. One 


took up a firelock, I ſtepp 


ed after him, and made 


him bring it back. Others took up other firelock 


On 


purpoſe to teaze me, called me, Jack in Office, 


and threw ſtones, I bid the woman keep off, but did 
not ſtrike her. The deceaſed ſaid, I was a bread 
and cheeſe ſoldier, and if I behaved well I ſhould 
have an egg for ſupper. He ſmeared the arms with 
a bit of meat, and then kicked the duſt on them. 
told him, if he would not keep back, I would giv: 
him a flap, and I ſtruck him with the flat of my 
ſword, upon which he ſtruck me in the face ſeveril 


times. I retreated, and held my ſword thus 


to 
or 


keep him off, and whether the mob puſhed him, 
he came forward of himſelf, I can't ſay, but be 


run againſt the point of my ſword. 
Moſt of theſe particulars were confirmed by ſeve 
ral witneſſes, and others gave him the character of: 


= peaceable, ſober young man, and not ſubject to quai 
EN. nk ear, or give abuſive language. 
The jury acquitted him. | 


ROBERT HALLAM, for the Murder of his Wife, Jan 


child, by throwing her out of a window one pair 0 
ſtairs high, upon a ſtone pavement, whereby 


ary, 17312. 


OBERT HALLAM was indicted for the mu 


der of Jane his wife, ſhe being then big witi 


ſhe re 
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ceived ſeveral mortal bruiſes, of which ſhe inſtantly 
died, December 99. 

Charles Bird, the priſoner's apprentice, On Wed- 
neſday, December q, about eleven at night, I went 
to bed, and fell aſleep, but was waked by a noiſe 
between twelve and one. I heard my miſtreſs, in 
the room under me, cry Murder ! For God's ſake 
don't murder me! for the Lord's fake, Robin, don't 
murder me! pity me, for Chriſt's ſake! for my poor 
family's ſake! Then ſhe calledto me, Charles! Charles! 
Charles! And once ſhe cried louder than ordinary. 
The priſoner ſaid, Gd dn ye, what do you want 
with Charles? I was afraid he would come up to me, 
and fo I ſtept out of bed, and was going to get out 
of the window to ſave myſelf, but a child that lay 
with me (who was lame, and could not ſpeak plain, 
tho' it was ten years old) cried Sharly! Sharly ! do 
not go. So I went into bed again. I heard a great 
many violent blows, which by the ſound, I thought 
were given with the tongs or fire-ſhovel. By and by 
the neigbours cried murder! and l heard the ſtreet- 
door open. I thought the people without had broke 
it open, but preſently the priſoner came up ſtairs 
into his own chamber; 1 knew it was he, becauſe I 


heard him ſcolding again. I got up about fix in the 


morning. and as | was going down ſtairs, I heard a 
low voice, (which | thought was my miſtreſs's) and 
it ſaid, Charles, ſtrike a light, and draw ſome beer 
in the tin-pot. And did fo, and brought it up, and 
the voice ſaid, ſet it down upon the cheſt; which I 
did, but I neither ſaw his nor her face, for they were 
both covered in the bed. Then the voice bid me 
make a fire, and I made one, and while I was blow- 


ing it up, | heard two or three diſmal,groans. This 


was between ſix and ſeven in the morning, and then 
I went to my work at the plying-place, a ſtone's 
NuMs, XIV. 8 throõw-W- 
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throw from our alley. The priſoner is a waterman, 
and I am his apprentice. About eight o'clock Job 
Allen came and told me my miſtreſs was dead. Then 
I have loſt a very good miſtreſs, ſays I, and ſo I ran 
home and ſaw Dr. Smith and the conſtable, and the 
priſoner, and found it was too true, my poor miſtreſs 
was dead indeed. 

. Priſoner. You ſaid you thought i it was I that came 
up ſtairs, becauſe you heard my voice afterwards, 
How do you know but it was your miſtrefs that came 
up? 

74 I thought it was not poſhble for her to 
come up ſo readily, after ſo many violent blows had 
deen given her. 

| Priſoner. Did you hear us both go down ? 

Bird. I do not remember that I heard any more 

than one. 
Priſoner. When you came home to dinner the 
day before this happened, did not ſhe fay the would 
give you no victuals, for ſhe defigned to make away 
with herſelf ? 

Bird. No, there was cold beef for dinner. I de- 
fired ſhe would let me broil it, and ſhe ſaid with all 
ber heart. She was as good a woman as ever broke 
bread, 

Ann Anderſon. 1 live next 405. to the grifonee. 
There is only a thin deal partition betwixt his toom 
and mine. Between twelve and one that night, | 
heard him ſay to his wife, G—d d— ye, tell me the 
truth. Several blows were given, I waked my 
huſband, and ſaid, Hallam's beating his wife accord- 
ing to cuſtom. She got from him, and ran down 
ſtairs, and out at the ſtreet- door, he followed. 
opened my window, and ſaw him beat her in the 
ſtreet, and force her in again. He ſhut the door, 
and while ſhe was in the entry ſhe called Charles! 

Charles 


poſt was bloody with ſtruggling. The priſoner ſaid, 
| 8 2 | 
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Charles! C hatles ! When they came into the cham- 
ber again, I heard a great many unmerciful blows, 
which by the jarring ſound, I thought were given 
with the fire-ſhoyel or tongs ; and as if her breath 
was almoſt gone, ſhe cried, Oh! Oh! Oh! The 
hlows were more like beating an ox than a woman 
big with child. Soon after ſhe cried, O Robin! 
ſpare. my life ! don't kill me, for God's ſake ! for 
Chriſt's ſake ! for my poor infant's ſake! Then I 
heard a ſtruggling and ruſtling towards the window, 
She gave a lamentable ſhriek, and preſently ſome, 
thing ruſhed from the window with ſuch violence, 
that I thought the window frame had followed, + 
This was between twelve and one. I jumped out of 
bed, and ran to the window, and looked out. He 
ran down ſtairs, and out of doors in his ſhirt, with 
a candle in his hand. His wife was lying in the ſtreet. 
He d- her for ab— h, and ſaid, ſhe was drunk, and 
ſetting the candle down on a bench, he took her up 
by the arms, and dragged her backwards up the ſteps 
into the entry, and ſhut the door. As he was 
hauling her in, I called out, You villain! you have 
thrown your wife out of the window, and killed her. 
The neighbouts were alarmed, and came out, and 


ſaid, For Chriſt's ſake don't aſe the poor woman ſo, 


but let ſomebody help her. But he would let nobody. 
When he had got het in, I heard ſeveral groans, and 
thought ſhe, might be in labour, for ſhe was ſo near 
her time, that ſhe looked every hour. But about 
fix o'clock ſhe died; and half an hour after, he went 


and brought a midwife. O ye villain, ſays I, you 


have called a midwife now your wife is dead ! abwor 
nine, I went in, when the doQor was there, and he 


faid, ſhe had been dead a. long time. Her right 
hand was cut acr6ſs the fingers, and the window- 


ſees , 
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ſee how the wicked Jade has cut her hand with the 
glaſs window in getting out. But | looked, and 
there was not one pane of glaſs broke, nor any of 


the glaſs bloody, but only the poſt. | 


His wife ſhewed me her arms twice, a good while 
agc, and they were as black as your lordſhip's gown, 
and therefore he has bore me malice ever ſince. 

Swen Anderſon. The priſoner came home between 
eleven and twelve at night, and began to beat and 
abuſe his wife. She ran down ſtairs, but he fol- 
lowed, and catched her juſt without the ſtreet-door, 
and beat her ſo barbarouſly, that he raiſed all the 
neighbours. He beat her through the entry up ſtairs, 
and in the chamber. She cried, O! O! O! and 
afterwards, O Robin, what are you going to do? 
for God's ſake ſpare my life ! don'tkill me for Chriſt's 
ſake! for my poor family's ſake! Then I heard a 
ſtrugling and a ruſtling, like the ruſtling of a tar. 
pauling. The woman gave a great ſhriek, and ſome- 
thing ruſhed at once out of the window, I could 


hear very plain, for there's only a thin partition parts 


his room and mine. I and my wife jumped out of 


bed, and went to our window, The deceaſed was 


then lving on the ſtone pavement like a log, and 
neither ſtirred hand nor foot. The priſoner came 
out with a candle, and ſetting it down, he took her 
by the ſhoulders, and hauled her upon her back up 
three ſteps. _My wife and others called to him, but 
he took no notice of them, but ſhut the door, and 
dragged the deceaſed up ſtairs. It muſt be he that 
did it, for nobody was there to do it but himſelt. 
J heard ſeveral heavy groans, | 
Priſoner. Did nor ſhe walk up ſtairs herſelf ? 
- Swan Anderſon. Walk! No, it was impoſſible ſhe 
ould, 


Priſcnucr. 
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Priſener. Did not you afterwards hear her ſpeak 
in the chamber ? 

S. 2. No, and! believe ſhe was not able to ſpeak; 
but I heard you mutter ſomething to yourſelf. 

Jobn kieming. I live next door to the priſoner, in 
the back part of the houſe, and can hear every word 
that is ſpoke in his room. I have frequently heard 
out-crics of n urder. Particularly about three weeks 
before h+r death, he beat her, and ſwore he'd be 
her butcher, it he was hanged for it. She cried out, 
Oh! for God's ſake, mercy! pity me! pity the ten- 
der intant within me! D—n ye for a bh, ſays he, 
Pll ſerd vou and vour infant to the devil together, 
PII ſplit your ſkull, and d:ſh your brains out againſt 
the back of the chimney ! I know I ſhall come to be 
hanged at Tyburn tor ye, And the night ſhe was 
killed, I heard him give her a great many blows: 
for God's ſake, ſays ſhe, a d for my poor children's. 
ſake, don't murder me! Then ſhe called Charles! 
Charles! Charles! And afterwards gave a great ſhriek. 
I heard Mrs. Anderſon get out of bed, and open her 
window, and ſav, he has thrown his. wife out of 
the window. I ſtruck a light, and ſaw it was half an 
hour after twelve. And he was taken up, I heard 
him ſay, I will not wrong my conſcience, I believe 
the blows I gave her, and my threatening to fetch 
my cane, made her go out of the window, but I 
was not then in the chamber. He was before a juſ- 
tice nine months ago, for throwing her on the bed, 
while he had a knife in his mouth, and threatening 
to rip her up. 

Priſoner. Did not the blows ſound as if they were 
apainſt a door, to get it open? 

J. F. No, they ſounded as if ſtruck againſt a 
buman body. 


ee Had ſhe any marks after ſhe was dead? _ 
7 
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F. F. Yes, all her left fide was black, and ſo 
was the body of the child within her, and part of 
its head was greeniſh, Bets | 

Ann Anderſon. 1 found a great many marks of 
black and blue, that muſt have been made by dread- 
ful blows. | 7 
James Furnell. I and Richard Horſeford were go- 
ing along the ſtreet that night, and near a hundred 
yards before we came to the priſoner's door, I heard 
the blows, and an out- cry of Oh! Oh! As we came 
nearer, the cries encreaſed. Says I, to Mr. Horſe- 
ford, This fellow will kill his wife, We paſſed the 
door, for we were going to a houſe beyond, but think- 
ing we had gone too far, we turned back. And ! 
heard the woman ſay twice or thrice, for God's ſake, 
Robin, ſave my life ; don't throw me out of the win- 
dow. I did not imagine the fellow would be ſuch 
villain ; but ſuddenly the caſement burſt open, and 
ſhe came out with her back foremaſt, and fell upon 
the ſtones. There was a candle in the chamber, and 
I faw a man, which | believe was the priſoner, near 
the window. I was within ten yards of her when ſhe 
fell. She groaned, but was not able to riſe, The 
priſoner prefently came down with a candle, and, 
took her by one arm, and ſad, Gd d—n ye, for 
a drunken b—h, get up; but finding her helpleſs, 
he ſet down the candle, took her by both arms, 
dragged her in, and locked the door. She had nei- 
ther ſtocking nor cap on, but only her ſhift, a flan- 
nel petticoat, a loſe gown, and one ſhoe : we went 
and told the watch, but they only laughed at us, 
and next morning I heard ſhe was dead. 

Priſoner. Did you ſee me puſh her out? 

J. F. No; but I heard aruſtling like oppoſition, 
and as ſac came out, ſhe gave à terrible ſhriek, and 

when 
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when you came down, you was in your Wirt and 
night- cap. 

Richard Horſeford. Coming along rope-maker* $- 
fields, with Mr. Furnell, and juſt as we turned out 
of Church-lane, I heard ſeveral blows, and 

nearer, a woman crying out, murder! For God's 
ſake, Robin, ſpare my life : ſpare my life this time. 
This fellow will kill his wife, ſays Mr. Furnell. 
No, ſays I, *tis only a family quarrel, and we ſhall 
get no thanks for meddling between a man and his 
wife, and ſo we paſt the door; but, thinking we had 

gone beyond the _ we were going to, we turn- 

60 back, and heard the woman cry, For God's fake 
Robin, don't throw me out at the window! For the 
Lord's ſake ſpare my life! ] looked up, and ſudden- 
ly the caſement flew open, and ſhe came out at onee 
with her back foremoſt : I ſaw the glimpſe of a man 
in the room. She lay on her back like one dead. 
A man came out 1n his ſhirt with a candle, and 
one hand under her, to lift her up, G- d d—n ye, 
for a drunken b—h, ſays he; but, finding he could 
not manage her with one hand, he ſet down the can- 
dle, and dragged her in with both. We went to the 
watch-houſe at Dick's Shore, but none of the watch- 
men were there, and at laſt we found them at an 
alchouſe, 

Elizabeth Emerſon. 1 ſaw the deceaſed the after- 
noon before ſhe was killed, and fhe ſaid to me, I 
thall be murdered to night, for my huſband is gone 
to Will. Perkins's, and there he'll get drunk. He 
be has kept an account of my reckoning, from the 
11th of March, but now he has moved it to the 11th 
of April, and told me, if I would not lay the child 
to a man in the country, he wiſhed the devil might 
fetch him in a flame of fire, if he did not rho me 
When he came home. And fo ſhe defired me to 

leave 
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+ { 
leave my door open, that ſhe might run in and hide 
herſelf. I promiſed her I would, I don't know 
whether ſhe was coming to my houſe or no, but he 
met her, and ſhe turned back. He beat her up ſtairs, 
and ſwore he would make her remember leaving the 
houſe. Afterwards I heard ſomething fall into the 
ſtreet. | I ran out, and then he was dragging her by 
the ſhoulders, and, when he had got her into the 
entry, he threw her down, and ſaid, Dead or alive, 
lie there ! It was his uſual practice to beat her un- 
mercifully two or three times a week. | 

\ Sarah Lane, midwife, On Thurſday morning be. M 
fore eight, the priſoner called me to come to his wife, MW do 
and defired me to make haſte, I thought ſhe might MW he: 
be in labour, for I knew her time was out: but he he. 
told me, ſhe had got of the window, while he was 
in another room, When 1 came to her, the was the 
dead, her face, hands, and feet were quite cold, but lik, 
her dody was a little warm. One aſked him, how pal 
- the pot up ſtairs ? and he ſaid, ſhe walked up. At qu: 
night we ſtripped her. There was a great bruiſe on Id 
her left arm, and ſeveral bruiſes on her back and the 
fides, like flaſhes. Her right hand was cut. The Th 
child was full grown, and black from head to feet. for: 

Sarab Adams. A little after twelve, On Wedneſday MW the 
night, I happened to be up, and a neighbour ſaid to 1 
me, Hark ! there's a crying out, our little neigh- WM Mr 
bour is in labour. But preſently there was a great MW Mi 
fhrick, and cry of murder. So I went and fat at Mrs. 
Mingo's door, which is almoſt oppoſite to the pri- 
ſoner's door. The deceaſeed cried, For Chriſt's ſake, 
don't murder me! For God's ſake! For my own fa- 
mily's ſake, ſpare me ! Charles! Charles! Charles! 
G- dn you for a b—h, ſays the priſoner, what 
do you want Charles for? ſeyeral blows followed. 


The window was forced open, and ſhe came out, and 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed to catch at the ſign- poſt, but miſſed it, 
and fell upon the ground, and gave diſmal groans. 
The priſoner came out in a ſpeckled ſhirt, with 
a candle, and ſaid, G—d d—n the b—h, ſhe's. 
drunk, and has thrown herſelf out at the win- * 
dow. He dragged her in, ſhut the door, and then 
went up, and ſhut the caſement, and put out his 
candle. Mr. Furnell and his friend were coming by 
when ſhe fell. | 1 
Elz. Mingo. I ſays to my mother, Lord, mother! 
Mr. Hallam is beating his wife, ſhe came out at the 
door, and he hauled her in again, and afterwards I 
heard more blows, and heard her ſhriek, and then 
heard her come lump out of the window. 
Foſeph Woodward, ſurgeon. I viewed the body of 
the deceaſed. Her arm had three or four bruiſes, 
like the marks of a ſtick. There was a wound in the 
palm of the right hand, above an inch long, and a 
quarter deep: it ſeemed to be a ſtab with a knife. 
did not take notice of the ſmall bruiſes. I opened 
the body, The abdomen was full of contuſed blood. 
The gere, which was dead, but full grown, was 
forced out of the womb all but its feet. I believe 
the fall was the cauſe of her death and the child's. 
Mary Thompſon. Hearing diſmal groans, I ſaid to 
Mrs. Adams, there's a woman in labour. But Mrs. 
Mingo cried murder. Then I heard the deceaſed cry, 
For God's ſake, ſpare my life! don't murder me to- 
night, for my poor children's ſake ! the prifoner took 
up the tongs, or ſhovel, as I gueſſed by the ſound, 
and gave her ſeveral blows. She ſhrieked, and pre- 
ſently came backwards two double out of the window. 
[ heard her groans, and ſaw the priſoner come out 
with a candle, and drag her in. „ 
Am Brewit, the deceaſed's mother. The priſoner 
brought a bold ſort of a woman to my houſe to ly- in, 
Nums. XIV. * and 
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and ſaid to my huſband, Father will you let her ty 
here ? No, ſays my huſband. . Then fays the priſon- 
er, your daughter ſhall ſuffer for it. My daughter 
complained to me near ayear ago, that he put a knife 
in his mouth, and threw her upon the bed, and went 


to cut her open. 


The Priſoner's Defence. 


Priſoner. I ſhall call witneſſes to give the court full 
ſatisfaction of my innocence. 
_ Eliz. Wilkinſon. The priſoner keeps an ale-houſe, 
the three Mariners, in Rope-maker's-fields, Lime. 
houſe. About ten o'clock, the morning before his 
wife died, I went thither for a pot of beer. She was 
ſitting by the kitchen fire, but taking no notice of me, 
I faid, Lord, Mrs. Hallam, what is the matter with 
you? why, ſays ſhe, I am thinking when the d-. 


will come for me. | 
Lydia Stevens. About four-o'clock on [Thurſday 
morning. I was going out to waſh, and called at 
the priſoner's houſe for a pint of beer. He had got 
a pot of water in his hand, and he ſaid, my wife has 
thrown herſelf out at window, and I wiſh you would 
carry up this water while I draw your drink. So! 
went up and aſked her how it happened. Why, ſass 
ſhe, I cannot very well tell. I unfortunately dropped 
myſelf out of the window, and if 1 ſhould do other- 
wiſe than well, there is Anderſon and Fleming to 
hard mouthed that they will ſwear my huſband's life 
away, but he is innocent of throwing me out of win- 
dow. The window is about a yard from the floor. 
Ruth Tate. I heard Betty Mingo, the fiſh-woman, 
cry out murder! Mr. Pidgeon ſaid, What is the 
matter? and ſhe anſwered, Mrs. Hallam has thrown 


herſelf out of the window, I ſaw the priſoner _ 
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0 his wife up, and carry her in, but did not hear him 
tet ſay any thing. 
* "Sabina 05355 depoſed to the ſame effect. a 


Hannab Radbourn. The morning before ſhe died, 
ſhe was fitting by the fire in a melancholy mood. I 
aſked her what was the matter? Why, ſays the, the 
devil is got in me, and will never leave me till 1 have 
made away with myſelf. - 
Full Mary Carman. A fortnight * he died, ſhe 

ſhewed me her arm. It was black, and ſhe ſaid, her 
iſe, huſband had hit her with a pint pot; but ſays ſhe, 
ne. MW it any thing extraordinary ſhould happen to me, 
his ¶ thoſe people at the next door will ſwear myauiband 8 
was life away. 
ne, Andrew Radbourn, the priſoner” 5 brother-in-law. 
ich About four o'clock on Thurſday morning, I ſaw 
Lydia Stevens waſherwoman, at the priſoner's houſe, 

and he was coming up with a pint of beer in his 
lay hand, and he ſaid his wife had hove herſelf out of 

at window. I went up, and aſked her how it happen- 

got Ned. She ſaid ſhe had been diſturbed in her mind, 
has {and was poſſeſſed with the fear of the devil, and ſo 
aid ſhe hove herſelf out: and ſays ſhe, Fleming and An- 
o | erſon are ſo malicious, that they would ſwear away 
245 my huſband's life, but he was in the room when 1 
did it, and therefore I defire you would put off your 
oyage, and appear for him at his trial. I never 
knew any diſpute betwixt him and his wife. a 
Nathariel Gull. After the priſoner was committed, 
| heard his apprentice, Charles Bird, ſay, that the 
Priſoner was not in the room, but on the ſtairs, when 
his miſtreſs fell out of the window. 

Cha-les Bird. I don't know this Gull, 1! never ſaw 
im in my life before. | 
George Taylor. I am ſubpœned on both fides. I 
card Charles Bird ſay, that he was afleep when the 

T 2 quarrel 
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quarrel begun. The priſoner told me, that for three 
guineas he could procure witneſſes to confront the 
king% evidence, and prove his wife lunatick : I aſked 
him how it happened ? He anſwered, I won't wrong 
my conſcience, I believe the blows I gave her, and 
my threatening to fetch my cane, made her throw 
herſelf out of window. She cut her hand in getting 
out. Go and ſee if the glaſs is bloody. I looked, 
but found no blood, nor was the glaſs broke, but 
only cracked, ſo that it could not cut her hand. In 
taking an account of the goods, I found in his 
waiſtcoat pocket a dirty cap of his wife's, which was 

a little bloody. | 

The. Dowty. The priſoner told me ſhe cut her hand 
with the hook of the window, but I looked upon it, 
and it was not bloody. 

James Turner. Charles Bird told me, that the day 
before his miſtreſs died, ſhe called him names, and 
he aſked her why ſhe did ſo? and ſhe ſaid, ſhe did 
not care what ſhe did, for ſhe muſt die that night. 

Will. Perkins, Thomas Chetwin, Charles Waters, 
and others, gave the priſoner the character of an 
honeſt man. 

Priſoner. I had ten hours to make my eſcape, 
which 1 ſhould have done, if I nad been guilty ; but 
I choſe to ſtay and take care of my children, I am 
as innocent of her going out of the window, as the 
child in the womb. 

The jury found him guilty. Death. 


The Ordinary's Account. 


THE account he gave of the murder was, that ht 
went out with company the day before, and coming 
home pretty late, went directly to bed. But his wilt 


Fat on the bed-fide, turning her garter in her hand 
an 
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and not like to came to bed, he defired her ſeveral 
times to lie down; ſhe would not, but at length run 
to the door, and down ſtairs. He jumped out of 
bed, and overtook her at the ſtreet-door, and took 
her by the neck of the govn, and forced her back 
into the houſe, Upan this, while he was locking the 
ſtreet-door ſhe ran up ſtairs, and ſhut the chamber- 
door, with the poker, or ſome ſuch thing. He have 
ing the candle in his hand, and being in his ſhirt, de- 
fired her to let him in, otherwiſe he threatened to beat 
her with his cane; but it was hanging on a nail in 
the bed-chamber where ſhe was. Then he endea- 
voured to open the door by force, which he at laſt 
did, and as he was coming in at the door, ſhe threw 
herſelf out at the window backwards. 

I aſked him how her hand came to be ſo wound. 
ed? He ſaid that dropping down by the hands it 
had been hurt upon the iron hook which keeps the 
window open, and that ſhe had fallen down upon. 
her feet, but being big with child, the fall had killed 
the child and her both. | | 

He reflected always on a woman, who declared 
ſeveral things contrary to this, and that ſhe had no 
good will to.him. 

As to the two men, who ſwore that the woman 
cried out murder ! for God's ſake don't murder me, 
Robin, don't caſt me out at window, &c. He could 
make no account of it, only he ſaid he heard no 
ſuch expreſſions, and the fright ſhe was in, for fear 
of his beating her unmercifully, was the occafion of 
her crying out, murder! but that he did not ſtrike 
her that night, excepting two or three hearty blows, 
after his dragging her in, when ſhe firſt went out. 

I infiſted that it was a very clear circumſtantial. 
proof that they ſaw a man in the room when ſne 
went out of the window; and he owned that there 

was 


— —— 
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was no other man in the houſe vor himſelf. He 


aid, he could not help it, but the matter was fact 


as bs told it. 
His ancient father came to viſit him; he fell on his 


knees, wept and cried moſt bitterly, and inſiſted on 


his innocence, at leaſt of heaving his wife out of the 
window. But that he was too ſevere in ſwearing at 
her, threatening and frightening her out of her wits, 
and to death, and beating her in a barbarous, cruel, 
and outrageous manner, be could not deny. 

He gave a paper confiſting of prayers, vows, and 
Proteſtations to almighty God, moſtly taken out of 


ſeripture, and a devout and frequent prayer for his 


children. 
He appeared to be a diſcreet, ſenſible, knowing 


and civil man; but the great misfortune'ot both him 
and his wife was, domeſtic diſcords, and mutual 
jealouſies: although both of them bore a fair cha- 
rater of all the neighbourhood. He ſeemed to 
have been of a haſiy, paſſionate temper, never quar- 
relfome nor impertinent, but obliging to every body, 


reſpected by his equals, and often honoured with 


the company of men in a ſuperior ſtation, Very 
uneaſy and barbarous to his wife, altho' he loved 
her to the laſt above all women, and never intended 


to murder her. He at ſeveral times ſhed tears, but 


whether through fear of death, or in evidence of a 
ſincere repentance, we cannot poſſibly determine; 


for at other times he did not appear lo much affected. 


as one would wiſh. _ 
He declared himſelf penitent, that is hoped to 
be ſaved by the mercy of God, through the merits 


of Chriſt, * that he heartily forgave all injuries 
done him, as he expected forgiveneſs. 


Hallam ſhewed a great deal of reſolution, and un- 


dunted courage in his carriage, very defirous of, 
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SARAH MALCOLM, for Murder.” 19g 
and attentive to prayers, and when proper prayers 
were near a concluſion, defired earneſtly, as the laſt 
favour to be granted him upon earth, that the bleſſed - 
ſacrament might be adminiſtered to him, which was 


accordingly done. 
I aſked Hallam, if it was true that he, with ſome 


others, had murdered the mate of a ſhip, upon, or 
ſome way nigh to the river, and thrown him ints 
the ſea, and carried off 700l. which they knew he 

had about him? He ſaid it was a moſt ſcandaloys 
and falſe report, for he never was concerned in any 
murder. When prayers were over, Hallam looked _ 
to the coach where I, with ſome others were, and 
ſmiling ſaid, (meaning the evidences) The Lord 
forgive them, for they know not what they have 


done. 


— 


— 


SARAH MALCOLM, alias MALLCOMBE, for the 
Murden of ANN PRICE, Spinſter, ELIZABETH 
"HARRISON, Spin/fter, and LYDIA DUNCOMB, 

Mido, February 4, 1733. | . 


1 MALLCOLM, alias Mallcombe, was 
indicted for the murder of Ann Price, ſpinſter, 
by wilfully and maliciouſly giving her with à knife Fd 
one mortal wound on the throat, of the length of 
two inches, and the depth of one inch, on the fourth * 
of February, of "which wound the ſaid Ann Price 
Inſtantly died. „ | 
She was a ſecond time indicted for the murder &f 
Elizabeth Harriſon, ſpinſter, by ſtrangling and 
choaking her with a cord, on the ſaid fourth of © 
February; by reaſon of which ſtrangling and choak- 
ing the ſaid Elizabeth Harriſon inſtantly died. 

She was a third time indicted for the murder of 

1 | Lydia 
* 
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Lydia Duncomb, widow, by ſtrangling and choak. 
ing her with a cord, on the ſaid fourth of February, 
by which ſtrangling and choaking, the ſaid Lydia 
Duncomb inſtantly died. | 

She was likewiſe indicted on the coroner's inquiz 
fition for the ſaid murders. | 

She was again indicted for breaking and entering 
the dwelling-houſe of Lydia Duncomb, widow, and 
ſtealing twenty moidores, eighteen guineas, one 
broad piece, value twenty-five ſhillings, four broad. 
e value twenty-three ſhillings each, one half 

road-piece, value eleven ſhillings and fixpence, 
twenty five ſhillings in ſilver, a filver tankard, value 
forty ſhillings, a canvas bag, value one penny, and 
two ſmocks, value twelve ſhillings, on the ſaid 
fourth day of February, about the hour of two in 
the night of the ſame day. | 

To all which indictments ſhe pleaded not guilty. 

The time of her trial was appointed to be on the 
Friday following, at ten of the clock in the morn- 
ing. 

On Friday, February 23, 1732, Sarah Malcolm 
was brought to the bar, in order to take her trial. 

Counſel. If your lordſhip pleaſes, we will begin 
with the indictment for the murder of Ann Price; 
and, if the jury ſhall find the priſoner guilty of that, 
we ſhall not give the court any further trouble. 

Court. Proceed in your own method, gentlemen. 

Clerk of the arraigus. You the priſoner at the bar, 
| theſe men which you ſhall hear called, and perſon- 
ally appear, are to paſs between our ſovereign lord 

the king and you, upon trial of your life and death: 
if you will challenge them, or any of them, yout 
time'1s to challenge them, or any of them, as they 
come to the book to be ſworn, and before they be 
ſworn. | | 
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Then the twelve jurors, who tried other priſoners 

K. on the London ſide, were ſworn and counted. 
7 Clerk. Sarah Malcolm, otherwiſe Mallcombe, 
ia hold up your hand. Gentlemen of the jury, look 
| upon the priſoner, and hearken to her cauſe, 
1s She ſtands indicted by the name of Sarah Mal- 
colm, otherwiſe Mallcombe, late of London, ſpinſter; 
ag for that ſhe not having the fear of God before her 
nd eyes, but being moved and ſeduced by a deviliſh in- 
ne ſtigation, on the fourth day of February, in the 
d. fixth year of the reign of our ſovereign lord the king 
ali chat now is, in the ee in London afore- 
ce, W faid, in and upon Ann Price, ſpinſter, againſt the 
lue peace of God, and our ſovereign lord the king, then 
nd and there being, then and there.ſhe the ſaid Sarah 
ail MW Malcolm did make an aſſault, and with a knife 
in made of iron and ſteel, of the value of three-pence, 
which ſhe the ſaid Sarah Malcolm, then and there 
in her right hand held, feloniouſly, violently, and 
of her malice aforethought, on the throat of the 
faid Ann Price; did ſtrike and cut; by which ſtrik- 
ing and cutting the ſaid Sarah Malcolm did give to 
the ſaid Ann Price one mortal wound, of the length 
of two inches, and depth of one inch; of which 
mortal wound the ſaid Ann Price inſtantly died; 
and that ſo ſhe the ſaid Sarah Malcolm, in manner 
and form aforeſaid, feloniouſly, violently, and of 
her malice aforethought, the ſaid Ann Price did 
kill and murder, againſt the peace of our ſovereign 

lord the king, his crown and dignity. 

She likewiſe ſtands charged on the coroner's inqui- 
ſition for the ſaid murder. Your charge is to en- 
quire whether ſhe be guilty of this felony and mur- 
der, whereof ſhe ſtands indifted, or not guilty, If 
you find her guilty, you are to enquire what goods 
and chattels, lands or tenements ſhe had at the time 
Non. XIV. U — 
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the ſaid felony or murder was committed, or at any 
time ſince. If you find her not guilty, you are to 
enquire whether ſhe fled for it: if you find that ſhe 
did fly for it, you ſhall enquire of her goods and chat- 
tels, as if you had found her guilty. If you find her 
not guilty, and that ſhe did not fly for it, ſay ſo, and 


no more, and hear your evidence, But if you acquit ne 
her on tne coroner's inqueſt, you muſt find how Ann ce 
Price came by her death. th 


- -Counſel, My lord, and you gentlemen of the jury, ec 
this is an indictment by which Sarah Malcolm, the yo 
| Priſoner at the bar, ſtands charged with the murder co 
of Ann Price, by cutting her throat in the chamber Sh 


of Lydia Duncomb, in the Inner- tem ple. We 
I fhall not endeavour to aggravate a crime in its co 
own nature ſo horrid, but ſhall lay before your lord- rec 


— wyw the jury, ſome particulars relating to the to 
ACT, | 
Mrs. Lydia Duncomb was a widow lady, about anni 
eighty years of age ; ſhe had lived forty years, four (w! 
pair of ſtairs high, in the Inner-temple ? ſhe had one 
maid, Elizabeth Harriſon, who had lived with her 
many years, and was grown old in her ſervice, for 
ſhe was about fixty, and very infirm withal ; but 
though ſhe was now paſt her labour, the good lady 
(who was bed-rid herſelf) retained her. ſtill, in 
reſpect to her former faithful ſervices, and hired 
athers ta do her werk : the priſoner had formerly 
been employed on ſuch occafions as a chair-woman, 
and, by that means, had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with Mrs. Duncomb's circumſtances. 
But about three months ago, Mrs. Duncomb hired 
Ann Price, (the unhappy creature, for the murder 
of whom the prifoner ſtands indicted) to be a conſtant 
ſervant; ſhe was a young maid, not above ſeventeen. 
Mrs. Duncomb had 2 middling fortune left her by 
her huſband ; and thus ſhe lived with her two maids 
contented, 
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contented; and in peace, till this night, this fatal 
night, the 4th of February; when (if my inſtructions 
are right) the priſoner entered the chambers of this 
little family, and cruelly deprived them both of their 
lives and their money. | 

This barbarous fact was undiſcovered till Sunday 
noon, when Mrs. Love, who uſed to vifit Mrs. Dun- 
comb, came to dine with her. She found the door 
ſhut, and having no anſwer when ſhe knocked, the 
concluded that the old maid was fick, and that the 

oung one was ſent out on an errand : ſhe waited a 
confiderable time for her return, but to no purpoſe. 
She wondered what could be the meaning of it, and 
went down to Mrs. Rhymer, (who was Mrs. Dun- 
comb's friend, and lived in the Temple) and acquain- 
ted her with it. Mrs. Rhymer came back with her 
to the door, but could get no entrance. They then 
begun to think ſome misfortune had happened; 
and meeting with Ann Oliphant, a laundreſs, 
(whoſe maſter's chambers were oppoſite to Mrs. Dun- 
comb's) they perſuaded her to get out of her maſter's 
garret window, and ſo into Mrs. Duncomb's cham- 
bers. She did ſo, and opened Mrs. Duncomb's door. 
They entered: but the ſurprize, the horror they were 
in, is not to be expreſſed, when the firſt object they 
fixed their eyes on, was the poor unhappy young maid 
murdered! inhumanly murdered ! and lying welter- 
ing in her own blood, her hands clenched, her hair 
looſe, and her throat cut from ear to ear. A terrible 
ſpectacle! but this was not all, the tragical ſcene did 
not cloſe here ; the honeſt old ſervant lay ſtrangled 
on her bed, and a little further, her good old lady, 
robbed of her life in the ſame manne. 

Thoſe who lodge in the Temple muſt be under a 
particular conſternation on this account, when by 


their manner of living, they are obliged to truſt the 


U 2 key 8 
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keys, their chambers, their properties, and even 
their lives to others. 

About twelve the ſame night, Mr. Kerrel coming 
home found the priſoner (who was his laundreſs) in 
his chambers ; he little expected to ſee her there at 
ſuch an hour. 
that ſhe had formerly chaired for Mrs. Duncomb, 
he aſked her if any body was taken up for the mut- 
ders ? She ſaid, No. He told her, it was ſuſpected 
the fact muſt have been done by ſomebody that was 
acquainted with the deceaſed : and, as he had heard, 
that ſhe had formerly done buſineſs there, ſhe ſhould 
continue no longer in his ſervice, and therefore bid 
her look up her things and go. Upon examining, 
he miſſed ſome of his cloaths, and ſhe confeſſed that 
ſhe had pawned them. This made him ſtill more 
uneaſy, and he reſolved ſhe ſhould ſtay no longer: 
upon which ſhe went down ſtairs, His ſuſpicion 

cauſed him to ſearch further, and in the cloſe-ſtoo! 
he found ſome linen, and a filver tankard, with the 
handle bloody. Looking under his bed, he found a 
ſhift and an apron all bloody. Theſe diſcoveries gave 
him an extraordinary concern ; he called the watch, 
and ſent them-after her : and ſuch was the evidence 
of God, that ſhe had not power to go beyond the 
Inner-temple gate : there ſhe was found fitting be- 
tween two watchmen ; ſhe was brought back to him; 
he ſhewed her the tankard and the linen, bloody as 
they were, and aſked her if they were hers ? ſhe ſaid, 
Yes; and that the tankard was left her by her mo- 
ther. The officers of the Temple carried her to the 
conſtable, by whom ſhe was taken before alderman 

Brocas. 
| Theſe are the facts, and if we can prove theſe 
things: were found upon her, and that ſhe owned 
them to be hers ; and, if we prove they were not 
| hers, 


He had heard of theſe murders, and 
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hers, but Mrs: Duncomb's, I believe the Jury wilt 
have no difficulty to find her guilty. 


Jabn Kerreli. The priſoner has been my laun- 
dreſs about a quarter of a year. She was recom- 


4. to me as an honeſt woman, by a gentleman 


the Temple. On Sunday the 4th of this month, 
as | returned from Commons, | met Mr. Gehagan, 
and going with him through Tanfield- court, we 
found a mob there, and enquiring what was the mat- 
ter, we were told of the murders that had been com- 
mitted, Says Mr, Gehagan, This Mrs. Duncomb 
was your Sarah's the priſoner's) acquaintance. We 
went forward to the coffee-houſe in Covent Garden; 
there we heard ſeveral diſcourſing about theſe mur- 
ders, and it was the general opinion, that they muft 
have been committed by ſome laundreſs, who was 
acquainted with the chambers, From thence we 
went to the Horſeſhoe and Magpie, in Effex-ſtreet, 
where we ſtaid till one in the morning, and then re- 


turned home, I found my door open and the pri- 


ſoner in my room. $0, Sarah, ſays I, are you here 
at this time of night? You knew Mrs. Duncomb 
have you heard of any body that is taken up for the | 
murders ? No, ſays ſhe, but a gentleman who had 
chambers under her, has been abſent two or three 
days, and he is ſuſpected. Says I, No body that 
was acquainted with Mrs, Duncomb ſhall bo here, 
till the murder is found out; and therefore look up 
your things and go away. In the mean time Mr. 
Gehagan went down to call the watch, hut, he could 
not find the door readily, and ſo he came up again, 
and I went down to call two watchmen, and brought 
them up, and I found her turning over ſome linen 


in my drawers, I aſked her who it helonged to? 


She ſaid it was her-own. I went into the cloſet, and 


"miſſing my waiſtcoats, I aſked her what ſhe had done 


* 


with 
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with them? She called me afide, and faid ſhe had 
pawned them at Mr. Williams's in Drury-latie, for 
two guineas, and prayed me not to be angry. I told 
her } was not fo angry on that account, but I ſuſ- 
pected the was concerned in the murder. The fext 
thing I took notice of was a bundle lying on the” 
» I aſked her what it was, ſhe ſaid is was her 
n. And what's in it, ſays I? Why linen, ſays 
the, that is not proper for men to ſee; and fo I did 
not offer to open it, I fearched further, and miſſed 
ſeveral things of my own, and found other thingy 
that did not belong to me, and then I charged the 
watch with her, and bid them take her away, 
and take care of her, When the was gone, I 
found another bundle in my bed-chamber ; upon 
this, I called to Mr, Gehagan, and ſhewed it 
him; wherenpon we reſolved to make a thorough 
fearch, and ſo we looked in the cloſe ſtoo}, were we 
found ſome more linen, and a pint filver tankard, with 
a bloody handle. We then went to one of the watch- 
men again, and he ſaid, he had let her go, upon her 
omiſing to come again at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing. I bid him find her out by all means. He hipped 
to his brother warchmen at the gate, and they went 
and brought her to me. I ſhewed her the bloody 
tankard and linen, and aſked her, if they were hers ? 
She ſaid, Ves; they were left her by her mother. [1 
aſked, how the handle of the tankard came to be 
bloody? She ſaid, ſhe had cut her finger; and as for 
the linen, ſhe ſaid it was not blood upon it, but 2 
diſorder. | 
Curt. What kind of linen was it? Did you open 
the bundle? 

Mr, Kerrel. I opened that which I found in my 
bed-chamber; but my confuſion was ſo great, thatl 
don't know whether it was ſhifts or aprons. She told 

| me 
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me the tankard had been in pawn, and that the had 
pawned my waiſtcoats to redeem it. The watchman _ 
carried her to the watch-houſe, and there they found 

a green ſilk purſe, with 21 counters, in her boſon. 

Court. Are you poſitive, that the owned the tank- 
ard and the linen to be hers ? 

Mr. Kerrel. Yes; but the linen in her 
left unopened, till after the Was ens to \ as arg 
houle. 

Priſoner. Was the linen found in the cloſe-ftool 
bloody ? 

Mr. Kerrel. I am not ſure whether 3 it was chat, or 
the linen 1 found under my bed was bloody, for 1 
was very much ſurprized, and I brought one parcel 
down, and Mr. Gehagan brought another, and we 
threw them down in the watchman's box, and fo they 
were mixed together. 

Court. Shew the tankard to the jury, and unſeal 
the linen, and let them ſee that too, and the other 
things. 

Mr. Kerrel. This is the green fi filk purſe that was 
found upon her in the watch-houſe; ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
found it in the ſtreet; but ſomebody taking notice 
that it was clean, ſhe then faid ſhe had waſh'd it finee. 
This is the gown that ſome of the linen was wr 
in, and this is the bloody apron that was fou 4 
der my bed, and which, ſhe ſaid, was not bloody, 
but the marks of a diſorder. 

Priſoner. Was the linen wet or dry ? 

Mr. Kerrel. I can't ſay which, but it was bloody. 

Priſoner. Did you take it up? 

Mr. Kerrel. I took up that under the bed, and in 
the cloſe-ſtool. The clean linen that--was in the 
drawers the rook out herſelf, and the watchman after- 
wards fetched away that phich was in the gown. 

Priſoner. 
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j Priſoner. Was the gown bloody, or the ſhift bloody 
in the ſleeves, or the boſom, or any where but in the 
lower part? 

Mr. Kerrel. I cannot ſay. 

Court. Is the ſhift here? 

Mr. Kerrel. Yes. 

Court. Produce it then, and let ſomebody look 
on it. 


Ann Olipbant, (looking on it) I think here's a little 
blood on the upper part of the boſom. 
Priſoner. Upon your oath is it blood or a ſtain? 
Ann Oliphant. I cannot be poſitive; but it t ſeems wh 
like the reſt. 1 


Priſoner, to Mr. K. Did you ſuſpe& me on ac. ( 
count of finding me in your 3 ſo late on Sun- 
day night, or was it becauſe you ſaw me counting 
money there on Sunday morning ? 

Mr. Kerrel. 1 ſaw no money that you had on Sun- I pour 
day morning. I ſuſpected nothing of you, till! Ct 


found you ſo late in my chambers. of tt 
Priſoner. Swear him if he did not ſee me count- * 
ing money in the mornings or it he did not count it Co 
after me? M 
Mr. Kerrel. No, I did not. + fent]! 
Priſoner, Did not you count gol. in your own bed 2 

a 


after me? 
Mr. Kerrel. No, I ſay I know nothing of it. If Too * 
you had ſo much money, you might have fetched MW M. 
my things out of pawn. Jet 
Prifoner. What! did not you reckon how many 
broad pieces and moidores, and how much ſilvet 
there was? +> 8h, 
Mr. Kerrel. No, if I had, I ſhould have ſuſp ected | 
you afterwards; but I had not then heard bf the 
murder, for it was not known till two in the after. 
noon, and after I had heard it, I went to the one 
houle, 
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ne houſe, and did not return home till one o'clock on 
Monday morning. If I had ſeen you have ſo much 
money on Sunday morning, I ſhould have had ſuch 

a ſuſpicion of you, when [I firſt heard of the murder, 
chat I ſhould have come home directly. 8 
o prifoncr. Tis hard that he will deny, upon his 
eath, what he did with his own hands. 


ue Court. What time in the morning was this? 
| Priſoner. About nine o'clock; and he aſked me 
where I had it? and 1 told him from ſome relations 
ins in the country. I 
Court. What time did ſhe come to your chambers ? 
= Mr. Kerrel. About nine in the morning. I ſent her 
ne bor. ſome tea. Mr. Gehagan breakfafted with me, 
and the ſtaid till about ten o'clock, when the horn 


ſounded for commons. | 

Counſel. There was, you ſay, clean linen taken out 
of the drawers? _ | 

Mr. Kerrel. I think this is the ſame, 

Counſel. Was there any blood upon it ? | 

Mr. Kerrel. No, I ſhould have ſeized her pre- 
ently, if I had found any blood, before ſhe went 
away firſt, oe” : 

Counſel. Did ſhe own that clean linen to be her's 
too ? | 

Mr. Kerrel. Yes. ; 

Jobn Gebagan. I have chambers over the Aliena- 
ion- office, three pair of ſtairs high. Mine are on 


1 he left hand, and Mr. Kerrel's on the right, we are 
ery intimate together. On Sunday morning the 
Ad th of February, I roſe about eight o'clock, and ſaw 
the r Kerrel's door ſhut, About nine, the priſoner 
ſrers Name up, and opened his door, and went in, and it 
fee · Nas not ten minutes before he came to my bed-fide, 


nd, ſays he, You was a good advocate for me laſt 
ight, and I'll give you a breakfaſt. He gave her 
Neun. XIV. X a ſhilling 
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a ſhilling to fetch ſome tea; ſhe made it, and ſtaid 
till the — blew” for commons. And after com. 
mons he and I went out together. Going through 
Tanfield-court, we found a mob there, and ſeeing 
Mr. Clark, a writer, we aſked what was the matter? 
He told of the murder, and ſaid to Mr, Kerrel, this 
is your laundreſs's acquaintance. We went to a 
coffee-houſe in Covent-garden, where ſome gentle. 
men, talking about the murder, ſaid, they ſhould 
ſuſpect ſome of the laundreſſes. We ſtaid there till 
eight, and then went to the Horſe-ſhoe and Magpie 
in Eſſex- ſtreet, where we ſtaid till one in the morn. 
ing, and then going home, we found his door open, 
a fire and candle in the room, and the priſoner 
ſtanding by the fire-fide. Says Mr. Kerrel, Sarah, 
this Mrs. Duncomb was one of your acquaintance, 
have you heard of any body's being taken up for the 
murder? She ſaid, that one Mr. Knight, who had 
chambers under Mrs. Duncomb's, was ſuſpected, 
Well! ſays Mr, Kerrel, I'll have nobody ſtay in my 
room, that was acquainted with Mrs, Duncomb. [ 
went down to call the watch, but there being a double 
door to the Alienation-office, I fumbled, and could 
not get it open, ſo he came down and brought the 
watch up. He miſſed his waiſtcoats, and aſked her 
where they were? She deſired him to let her ſpeał 
a word with him in private? He ſaid, No, I have no 
bufineſs with you that needs be made a ſecret of, 
Then ſhe told him they were pawned. He kicked 
a bundle that lay in the cloſet, and aſked her what it 
was? She ſaid it was an old gown of hers, with! 
ſbift and apron in it; but it was a very indecent ſight 
for a man to ſee, and therefore defired him not to 
look into it, and ſo he put it afide again, Then the 
watch took her down, and when ſhe was gone be 
laoked under his bed, and found another bundle: 

15 5 | 5 pounds 


: | | | 
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d ;ounds! ſays he, here's another bundle of linen that 
1 this b—h has left behind her; and looking further, he 
found the linen and the bloody tankard in the cloſe- 
gs ſtool. We went down together; and he called to the 
r? watch, and aſked him where the woman was? The 
is MW watchman faid, he had let her go. You dog, ſays 
2 Mr. Kerrel, go and find her again, or I'll ſend you 
le. to Newgate. The watchman ſoon met with her, 
1d MW and brought her to us. You bloody murdering b—h 
ill MW you! ſays I, was it not enough to rob the people, 
pic and be d d to you, but you muſt murder them 
rn- MW too? II ſee you hanged; you b—h! you bloody b—h 
en, MW you! So I ſhewed her the tankard, and ſhe began to 
ner MW wipe the handle with her apron; but, ſays I, No, you 
ab, MW bloody b—h, you ſhan't wipe it off. She ſaid it was 
ce, ber own, and that her mother gave it her, and that 
the MW the had fetched it out of pawn, where it had lain for 
30s. You bloody b—h you, ſays I, your mother 
was never worth ſuch a tankard. I had much ado to 
keep my hands off the b—h. 
Court. How came you to know that the priſonet 
was acquainted with Mrs. Duncomb? | 
Mr. Gebagan. She told me ſo herſelf. 
Court. Did you ſee the linen that was taken out 
of the cl6ſe-ſtool ? 2 
Mr. Gebagan. Mr. Kerrel gave me that linen and 
the tankard, and I carried them down. I ſaw this 
bloody apron and bloody ſmock taken out of the 
gown; The bundle was in the cloſet when Mr. Ker- 
tel miſſed his waiſtcoats; but it was not opened then 
the watchman fetched it away aftetwards. 
Priſoner. Was the blood on the tankard dry? 
Mr. Gehagan. It appeared then to be freſh. --- 
Priſoner, Was the blood on the ſhift and apron 


wet or dry ? 265 
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Mr. Gebagan. I don't know certainly. 

Priſoner. Who took the ſhift up? | 

Mr. Gebagan. I had it in my hand; the blood on 
it was like that on the tankard, which I thought was 
wet. 8 

Priſoner. It had been folded up ever fince till 
now, and if it was wet then, it muſt be damp ſtill, if 
no air has come to it. Was the linen in the cloſe- 
ſtool bloody, and what linen was it? _ 

Mr. Gebagan. I don't know what linen it was, nor 
whether it was bloody or no. 

_ Priſoner. Was the linen in the gown delivered to 

me before I went to the watch-houſe ? | 

Mr. Gehagan. No; on her ſaying it was indecent, 
it was left, but the watchman came afterwards, and 
ſaid the conſtable thought it neceſſary to have the 
ſmock and apron. | 

Priſoner. What gown had I on? 

Mr. Gehagan. I don't know. 

Priſener. I would aſk Mr. Kerrel the fame queſ- 


tion. | 
Mr. Kerre/. You came up in that blue riding-hood 
you have on now, but I did not mind what gown. 

Priſoner. Had I any blood on my cleaths, or was 
I clean dreſſed ? 

Court. Why it was Monday morning when you 
was taken, you had twenty-four hours time to ſhitt 
your cloaths. | | 
Priſoner. Had I ſhifted myſelf with clean linen? 

Mr. Kerrel. I don't know, ] did not obſerve. 
obn Maſtreter. I was on my watch in the Temple 
that night the murder was done; and nothing paſſed 
but getlemen going to their chambers: Next night, 
or Monday morning at paſt one o'clock, Mr. Kerrel 
called watch! I went up to him, and he bid me call 


another watch, and ſo I brought Richard _ to 
8 | | im. 
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him. Then Mr. Kerrel ſaid, come up, watchmen ; 
ſo we went up and he ſearched his drawers, and whar 
linen was not his own he threw out.—Then he went 
to ſearch for his cloaths in a portmanteau-trunk in 
the cloſet, where he miſſed his waiſtcoats, and aſked 
I! the priſoner what was become of them? She ſaid ſhe 
if had pawned them. He faid he could freely forgive 
- MW her tor pawning them, but he ſuſpected ſhe was con- 

cerned in the murder, becauſe he had heard her talk 
xr of Mrs. Lydia Duncomb; therefore, ſays he, watch, 

take care of her, and do not let her go. Se we car- 
to ried her down, and as nothing was found upon her, 

I and my brother watchman agreed to let her go, 
it, MW upon ber promiſing to be forth-coming at ten in the 
nd morning. It was a very boiſterous night, and in five 
he minutes after ſhe was gone, Mr. Kerrel and Mr. Ge- 
hagan came down with a bloody tankard and bloody 
linen. Mr. Kerrel aſked me where the woman was? 
I ſaid I had let her go. Says he, it you do not bring 
her again, I will take care of you, So I called my 
brother watch, and he found het ſitting between two 
other watchmen at the Temple- gate. We carried 
her back to Mr. Kerrel. He ſhewed her the tankard, 


vas and aſked her whoſe it was? She ſaid it was hers, that 

the had had it theſe five years, and that it was given 
ou Mer by her mother. He aſked her how the handle 
hift Neame to be bloody? She ſaid, ſhe had a prick in her 


finger, and ſhe ſhewed it me. It looked as if it was 
2 Pone with a ruſty nail. | b 
Counſel. Did it appear to be a freſh hurt? 
Jobn Maſtreter. No; but a prick ſhe had, I am 
ertain of, | | 33 
Priſoner. Was the blood on the tankard wet or dry? 
Jobn Maſtreter. I cannot tell; but I believe it was 


95 becaule it did not bloody me when I took hold 
it. | | | 


Priſoner. 


* 
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Priſoner. Mr. Gehagan ſwore it was wet. 
Mr. Gebagan. She rubbed it, and | thought it 
was. 101 
Jobn Maſtreter. T had not the tankard in the cham- 
ber, but it was brought dowh to me. 
. © Priſonzr. Was you by when the bloody linen was 
taken ? 
Jobn Maſtreter. No, the other watehman had that, 
It was clean linen that was given me. the 
Counſel. Theſe things were found after one o' clock ther 
on Monday morning, which was twenty-four hours me: 
after the murders, and therefore I don't ſee of what her 
ſervice ir would be to the priſoner, if ſhe could prove ¶ aid 
that the blood was dry; might it not very well be C 
dry in that time ? = 
' Richard Hughs. As I was upon the watch in the 
Temple, at paſt one o'clock on Monday morning, I 
heard Mr. Kerrel call watch ! my brother watchman, 
(Maſtreter) went, and then he called me too; we 
went up ſtairs, and the priſoner opened the door to 
us. Mr. Kerrel looked in his drawers, and in the 
middle drawer there was a pair of ear-rings, which 
ſhe owned, and took them out and put them in her 
boſom. In another room there was ſome cloaths, 
and he aſked her about his waiſtcoats, ſhe went to 
whiſper him, and ſaid they were pawned ; he was 
angry with her, and ſaid, WI. y did not you aſk me 
for money? then he bid me and Maſtreter take care 
of her; but as we were not charged with her before 
a conſtable, we thought we had no occafion to keep 
her in cuſtody, and fo we diſcharged her; ſhe went 
as far as Tanfield-court-arch, and then ſhe turned 
back, and ſaid it was late, and ſhe lived as far Shore- 
ditch, and therefore had rather fit up in the watch: 
houſe all night than go home. No, ſays I, you 
ſhall not fit up in the watch-houſe, and — go ru 
| | about 
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about your buſineſs, and be here again at ten o'clock. 
{ Wbhe ſaid ſhe would come at ten, and fo ſhe went a- 
way. But ſoon after ſhe was gone, Mr. Kerrel came 
j. Mdown with a tankard and ſome clean linen, and 
yery angry he was that we had let her go. I went 
is after her, I found her at the Temple gate, ſitting 
| betwixt two watchimep : 1 told her Mr. — want- 
t. ¶ ed to ſpeak with her, and, that I might get her along 
the more eafily, I ſaid, that he was not ſo angry 
k then, as he was before, and ſq I brought her with 
rs me: he ſhewed her the tankard, and ſhe ſaid it was 
ar her mother's ; he aſked how it came bloody, ſhe 
ve [aid ſhe had pricked her finger, | 
be Court. Was it freſh blood upon the tankard ? 

Richard Hughs, It looked much as it does now. 
Then I carried her to the conſtable and there left her, 
and went away and filled my pipe. But preſently 1 
recollected, that when I was in Mr. Kerrel's room, 
Ll kicked a bundle in a gown, and aſked what it was 
land ſhe ſaid her ſhifts and apron were in it, and not 
fit to be ſeen. I told the conſtable of it, and he ſent 
for it; and ſo I went and aſked for the bundle, 
whereof the ſhift and apran were put, | 
Court. Whereof? wherein, you mean look up- 
on them, is that the apron, and that the ſhift ? 
Richard Hughs. I am ſure theſe are the ſame ; for 
| unfolded them in the chamber, they were both 
bloody as they are now. | 

Priſoner. Was the blood wet or dry? 

Richard Hughs, I am not ſure which, 

Priſoner. It is hard if Ne opened them, and hand- 
led them, and ſaw they were bloody, and yet cannot 
ſay whether they were wet or dry. 

Ann Love. I had been acquainted with Mrs. Dun- 
comb thirty years, On Sunday the fourth of Feb- 
mary, I went in order to dine with her; it was — 

| Ari 
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actly one o'clock when I came to her chamber: door, 


I knocked and waited a confiderable time, but no- 


body anſwered ; J went down to fee if I could find 
any body that had ſeen any of the family, or kney 
whether the maid was gone out or no, I met with 
Mrs. Oliphant, and afked her; ſhe ſaid ſhe had ſeen 
none of them, | went up again, but could make 
nobody hear: then l concluded that the old maiq, 
Elizabeth Harrifon, was dead, and that the young 
maid, Ann Price, was gone to her fiſter's to acquaint 


her with it. I went then to Mrs. Rhymer, who was 


Mrs. Duntomb's executrix ; ſhe came with me, and 
I went up again with her, but we could not get the 
door open; I looked out and ſaw the priſoner at m 
lord biſhop of Bangor's door; I called her up, and 
faid, Sarah, prithee go and fetch the ſmith to open 
the door. She ſaid ſhe would go with all fpeed, and 
to ſhe went. | Ae es >, 

Counſel, Why did you call her? 

Ann Lowe. Becauſe | knew ſhe was acquainted with 
Mrs. Duncomb. The prifoner returned without the 
mith. Mrs. Oliphantcametous, Oh! ſays I, Mrs. Oli 
phant, I believe they are all dead, and the ſmith is not 
come, What ſhall we do to get in? ſhe ſaid, ſne be. 
lieved ſhe could get out of her maſter's chamber in- 
td the gutter, and fo open Mrs. Duncomb's window; 
1 defired her tò do ſo by all means: ſhe accordingly 


got out upon the leads, broke a pane of glaſs in Mrs. 


Duncomb's chamber-window, opened the caſement, 
zumped in and opened the door, and I and Mrs. 
Rhymer and the priſoner went in. 

Counſel. And what did you fee there? 
Ann Love. In the paſſage, the poor young girl 
Nanny lay murdered upon her bed, and wallowing 
in her blood, with her: throat cut from ear to car, 


In the next room the old maid Elizabeth Harriſon 


lay 


hou! 
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lay dead, add was thouphr to be ſtrangled; and in 
or, MW the next room to that, Mrs. Lydia Duncomb dead 
no- too, and ſtrangled in her bed; and her box, where 
nd WO the kept her money, was broke open, and nothing 
ew left in it but ſome papers. 
ith Counſel. Do vou know that tankard? _ 
en WM Ann Love. No; if it was hers, I ſuppoſe ſhe kept 
ike I it locked up, for I don't remember that I have ſeen 
1d, it in uſe; 
ing Counſel. Have vou ſeen the priſoner i in Mrs: Don- 
im comb's chambers at any time before thoſe murders ? 
was Ann Love. Yes: I was there about eight o'clock 
and the night before the fact, and Mrs. Oliphant and the 
the Wl priſoner were then in the room. 

Counſel. Do you know on what account the pri- 
ſoner came? | 

Ann Love. She pretended ſhe carne to enquire of 
the old maid's health. Eo 

Counſel. What time did ſhe go away ? 

Ann Love. She and Mrs: Qliphant went away a 
little before eight, and I ſtaid about a quarter of an 
hour after. 

Counſel. When you went, did any body lock the 
door after you? 

Ann Love. I don't know; it was a ſpring lock, 
and there was a bolt within-fide, and 1 believe; it was 
bolted when Mrs. Oliphant got in at the window 
tor when ſhe opened the door, I thought I heard the 
bolt pulled back. 

Counſel. Did the priſoner ever live with Mrs. Dun- 
comb ? 

am Lowe. She was her chairwoman before laſt 
Chriſtmas, | 

Counſel. Did the priſoner uſe to lie there ? 

Ann Love. I am not ſure of that. | 

Counſel. Have you ſeen her there at any other time 
1ſon'W than what vou have mentioned? 
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Ann Love. Ves: about a month before the mur. 
ders the came there; under pretence of looking for 
the key of her maſter's chambers, 

| Priſoner. If you ſaw me there when the murder 
was diſcovered, do you know what cloaths I had on? 

Ann Love. I did not take notice of your cloaths, 
but I defired you to make a fire, and ſo you did. 

Counſel, Did you to ſee any thing lie upon the ta- 
ble ? 

An Love. There was a caſe-knife, with a white 
handle, but the blade was broke ſhort off. did a 


not ſee the blade. Wa: 
Counſel, What became of that broken knife? anc 
Ann Love. I don't know; it was taken away, but ( 

I cannot tell who took it. f nig 
An Oliphant. Mr. Love came to me, and ſaid, f 


ſhe had been knocking at Mrs. Duncomb's door, and I o'cl 
could not get in, and that ſhe believed Mrs. Betty, ¶ bec; 
the old maid, was dead, and that Nanny was gone fitti 
to acquaint her fiſter with it, and that the old lady MW My 
could not get up. This was about one o'clock, and with 
at two ſhe told me ſhe had ſent Sarah, the priſoner, ſaid 
for a ſmith to break open the door, but he was and 
not come, and ſhe knew not how to get in. Says l, Ct 
my maſter Griſly's chambers, you know, are oppo- foun 
ſite to Mrs. Duncomb's. He went away laſt Tue(- the 
day, and Mr. Twyſden has left the keys with me to if out 2 
let the chambers. Now, I will ſee if J cannot get A. 
out of his chamber-window i into the gutter, and ſo I ſay, 
into Mrs. Duncomb's apartment. She deſired me to kitel 
try, and ſo I did: I got into the gutrer,; I broke ait i 
pane in Mrs, Duncomb's window, opened the caſe: 
ment, and went in, Here is the window, and here 
is her door; the door was locked and bolted; I open: 
ed it, and Mrs. Rhymer, and Mrs. Love came in: 
J did not then ſec the priſoner, but I believe ſhe came 
| | ſoon 
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ſoon after. In the firſt room we found the young 
hy Ann Price, with her throat cut from ear to ear, 


er hair looſe, and hanging over her eyes, and her 
hands clenched thus. — In the dining-room we 
found Elizabeth Harriſon lying upon a preſs- bed; 
ſhe was ſtrangled, her throat was ſcratched : Mrs. 
Lydia Duncomb lay acroſs her bed in the next room, 
and ſhe was ſtrangled too. 

Counſel. Was the priſoner there then ? 

Ann Oliphant. Yes, and ſhe talked to me, but 1 
was ſo concerned that I don't know what ſhe ſaid, 
and in a few minutes the mob came in. 


Counſel. Was not you at Mrs. Duncomb's the 
night before the murder? 


Ann Oliphant. Yes, I went to ſee her about eight 
oclock ; the ſaid ſhe was ſorry my maſter was gone 
becauſe it was ſo loneſome. The prifoner was then 
fitting by the fire by Mrs. Betty, and Mrs. Berty taid, 
My miſtreſs talks of dying, and would have me die 
with her. I got up to go away, and the priſonef 
ſajd ſhe would go down with me; and ſo ſhe did, 
and we parted in Tanfield-court, 

Counſel, You ſay you opened the caſement, and 
found the door locked and bolted ; how do you think 
the perſons, who did the murder, could get in and 
out? 

Ann Oliphant, I don't know. I heard ſomebody 
ſay, they muſt get down the chimney, it is a large 
kitchen chimney but I could thruſt the lock back, 
it is a ſpring lock: have often put to the bolt mu- 
ſelf without-fide, to ſave Mrs. hes the trouble of 
coming to ſhut the door after me. 

Counſel. Have you ſhut the bolt, do you fay, when 
you were without fide ? 

Ann Oliphant, I mean the bolt of the lock, not 


the other bolt. 
* 2 C.unſel, 
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 - Counſel. Is there any way for a perſon to get out 
and leave the door bolted ? 
An Oliphant. I know of gone. 
o Co Cannot they get out at the ſtair-caſe win- 
W 
Am Oliphant, No: they have lately been barred, 
Counſel. Mr. Griſly's chambers had been empty, 
you ſay, ever fince T ueſday, could they not get in- 
to his chambers, and ſo into hers? 
An Oliphant. I don't know : there is a filly lock 
to his door, and I believe it may be eafily picked. 
Frances Rhymer. I have known Mrs. 3 
thirty years; and within theſe three or four years ſhe 
has been very infirm, and her memory much decay: 
ed, and therefore ſhe defired me to receive and take 
care of her money, and ſhe made me her executrix, 
Counſel. Then you have ſeen her box whete her 
money was kept? 
Frances _ Yes; I have opened it twenty 
times. 
\ Counſel. Do you know this tankard ? 
Frances Rbymer. Yes, very well, it was hers. Sho 
vyſed to put her money ip it, and the tankard and mo- 
ney were both kept locked up in her box. 
Counſel. 405 you ſeen any money in the tankard 
lately? . 


Frances Rhymer. Ves; J kept the key of this box, 
and the Thurſday before her death ſhe aſked me if! 
had got her key? I ſaid yes, and ſhe ſaid ſhe wanted 
a little money. I aſked her how much? She aid 
about a guinea, So I opened ber box, and took out 
a bag; it was a hundred pound bag, it * at top of 
the other money in the tankard. 

Counſel. Is this the bag ? 


Frances Rhymer. It was ſuch a bag as this. 
I carried it to her by the fire-fide, and gave her? 


guinea out of it. 
Coun 


L 


| * 
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Counſel. And how much do you think was left! in 
the bag? 

Frances Rhymer. There might be, I believe, about 
twenty guineas. 

Counſel, You ſay, the bag lay upon other mia 

Frances Rhymer, Yes, beſides what was in the bag 
there were ſeveral parcels, that ſhe had ſealed up in 

pers for particular uſes, There were ſix little par- 
cels ſealed up with black wax, I believe there were 


{ 


two or three guineas in each, In another parcel ſhe - 


told me, there were twepty guineas to be laid out in 
her burying, and in another there were eighteen . 
lugores. 

Counſel, Moidores I ſuppoſe you mean, 

Frances Rhymer, Yes, I believe they call them 
moidores, Theſe, ſhe ſaid, were for me, to defray 
any extraordinary charges that might happen, Then 
there was a green purſe, with thirty or forty billings 
jn it for poor people. 

Counſel, Look on that green purſe, do you think 
that is the ſame ? 


Frances Rhymer. I think it was not ſo long a purſe 
as this, 


Pri aner. Will ſhe take her oath to every farthing 
of money that was in the box ? 

Frances Rbymer. No, I don't pretend to that. 

Counſel, This, you ſay, was on Thurſday, what 
did you obſerve in Mrs. Duncomb's chambers on a the 
Sunday following ? 

Frances Rhymer. When Mrs. Oliphant let us 1n, 
the firſt thing | took notice of was the poor young 
creature in the paſſage, with her throat cut from 
ear to ear; then in the dining- room there lay Mrs. 
Betty, ſtrangled; and in the other room l found 
Mrs. Lydia Duncomb in the ſame ſad condition, 
and Ing ſtrong black box was broke open, and all 
the money and the tankard were . 


Priſoner. 
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Prifener. You was there when I was called up, 
what cloaths had I on? 

Frances Rhymer., I was too much concerned to 
take notice of your cloaths, 

Priſoner, Was the door locked or bolted before 
Mrs. Oliphant opened it? ; 

Frances Rhymer. 1 don't know, 

Priſoner. Did you ſee any way that a perſon could 
poſſibly get out and leave the door bolted ? 

Court. Some body did get in and out too, that is 
plain to a demonſtration, | | 

Frances Crowder. I knew Mrs. Duncomb fix or 
ſeven years. I know this tankard ; about five years 
ago ſhe deſired me to ſell ſome plate for her, and 

: Ja ſhe ſhewed me this tankard, but, ſays ſhe, I 

would not fell this, I intend to keep it for a particu- 
Jar reaſon, only I would have you aſk what its worth, 


Her plate was marked with a D and a C [C L. for 
her huſband's name was Charles.) She made uſe of 
the tankard to put her money in. And afterwards 
ſhe told me, that ſhe intended the tankard for her 
nicce Keely. 5 | 
Counſel. Look on that clean linen. Theſe are the 
ſhifts that were found in Mr. Kerrel's drawers, 
Frances Crewder. Mrs. Duncomb's ſhifts had a 
particular cut, and I verily belieye on my oath, that 
| theſe were hers.” 1 have one of hers here, that is 
the very ſame in every reſpect. They are all darned 
too in a particular manner; there is not one- piece 
on all her linen, but all is darned. 
Priſoner. Have they any particular mark ? 
Frances Crowder. No, there is no mark, but they 
have all the ſame cut and darning. 
Priſoner. One ſhift may be cut like another. 


Frances Crowder. Mts. Duncomb has cut ſhifts for 
| N 110 
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me exactly in the ſame manner : theſe ſhifts have 
p, not been waſhed, I believe, for many years, but 

they were laid up in the box with her ROPE and the 
to I tankard. 

Priſoner. - Mrs. -Rhymer took no notice of this 
ore linen. It was ſtrange that ſhe could not ſee it; ſhe 
that opened the box ſo often, muſt know every trifle 
that was im it. 

Court. She was not aſked that quoſtion. 
Mrs. Rbymer. I have ſeen linen at the bottom of 
the box; but 1 did not open it, to look at it. 
Court. Can you ſwear to that linen? 
or Mrs. Rhymer. No. | 
ars Thomas Bigg. Mr. Farlow came to me at the 
and Rainbow coftce-houſe at Temple-bar, to go with the 
>, | Ecoroner, and view the bodies. In the firſt room I 
cu- found the young maid, Ann Price, lying in bed with 
rth, her hair looſe, and only her ſhift on: her chin was 
fixed down, as if done with a deſign to hide the cuts 
for Iin her throat. I lifted her chin up, and found three 
e of Ninciſions; one of them was not mortal, but the-mid- 
ards Idle one divided the wind- pipe, which was cut three 
her parts through, and either this or the third wound, 
was ſufficient to cauſe her death. Wounds in the 
the Nvind-pipe, indeed, are not always mortal, for they 
may ſometimes be cured ; but, in a caſe like this 
id a Irbere the great blood- veſſels were cut, the unavaid- 
that Fable conſequence muſt be death. She had no head- 
at is cloths on, and her hair was looſe, and ſhe ſeemed to 
rned Fave ſtruggled hard for her life. In leaning over 
Jiece the bed, the mob preſſed ſo hard upon me, that I 
vas in danger of having my legs broke, ſo that I 
could not be ſo particular in my obſervations as { 
vould otherwiſe have been. The next body I view- 
d was that of Elizabeth Harriſon: ſhe was ſtrangled, 
ind it appeared to have been by ſome narrow ſtring, 
| ad 
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23 an apron-ſtring, or a pack · thread. It was pulled 
ſo tight, that the ſkin was divided, and the mark 
very deep: There was likewiſe the mark of knuckles 
9 wind- pipe, and the blood had guſhed out at 
her noſe. She had a gown and petticoat on, and 4 
pair of ſtockings: I knew her when I was an aj: 
prentice She had ſore legs, and for that reaſon, I 
ſuppoſe, ſhe might lie in her ſtockings. Her gown 
too ſeemed to be a ſort of a bed gown, and 1 be. 

Heve, being old and infirm, ſhe lay both in that and 
her petticoat too. The laſt body was that of Mrs; 
Duncomb;—— There was a little creaſe about her 
neck, which was juſt enough to give a ſuſpicion that 
it was made by a firin being tied round, but the 
mark was ſo ſmall, that had ſhe not been very an- 
cient and weak, that a little matter; indeed; would 
have put an end to her life, one could hardly have 
thought that to have been the cauſe of her death; 

Counſel. Did you ſee the ſtrings on the apton ? 
Mr. Brigg. Yes, they were bloody at the ends. 
Priſoner. Might they not have been murdered 

with thoſe firings, and no blood appear in the mid- 
dle ? 

Mr. Bigg. Yes, they might have been ſtrangled 
without making the ſttings bloody at all : but the 
ftrings being bloody only at the ends, which when 
the apron was tied on, would hang before, the blood 
might come upon them in the ſame manner as upor 
the reſt of the apron, or might be by folding the 
apron up before it was dry. | | 

Priſoner. If I had this apron, and did the murdet 
in it, how is it poſſible, that my ſhift ſhould be 
bloody both behind and before? 

Coumſel. My lord, we ſhall now ſhew, that it was 

practicable for the door to be bolted within fide by 
a perſon who was without. | 


Millian 
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Willam Farlow. Betwixt the door and the 
poſt there is a vacancy, through which a man 
may put his finger.—I put a pack-thread over 
the bolt within-fide, and then went without, and 
ſhut the ſpring lock, and then drew the bolt by 
the pack-thread and it ſhut very caſlly. 

Mr. Peters. There being a difficulty ſtarted, how 
the door could be left bolted within fide, [ took 
Mr. Farlow, porter of the Temple, with me; he put 
a ſtring about the neck of the bolt, and then I ſhut 
him out, and he pulled the bolt to by both ends of 
the ſtring, ang then letting go one end, he pulled the 
ſtring our. 

Priſoner. It's hard that a can ſwear poſitively 
to ſo many things, and yet could not perceive what 
cloaths | had on. 

Court. They tell you their thoughts were taken 
up with other things, 

Priſoner. The watchmen ſearched me, but did 
they find any blood about me? . | 7 
Court. You have been told already , that you had 
twenty-four-hours time to change your cloaths; and, 
that they did not mind what cloaths you had on. 
Counſel. We have another witneſs, Roger Johnſon, 

who is a priſoner in Newgate, 

Roger Jobnſon. The priſoner was brought to 
Newgate on Monday the 5th of February: | had ſome 
knowledge of her, becauſe ſhe uſed to come thither 
to ſee one Johnſon, an Iriſhman, who was convicted 
for ſtealing a Scotchman's pack, She ſaw a room 
here the debtors were, and, aſked if ſhe might not 
ein that room. I told her it would coſt her a guinea, 
and ſhe did not look like one who could pay ſomuch; 

e ſaid, if it was two or three guineas, ſhe could. 
end for a friend that would raiſe the money, Then 
Nums. XV. 2 ſhe 
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ſhe went into the tap-houſe among the felons, and 
talked very freely with them. I called for a link, 
and took her up into another room, where there was 
none but ſhe and IT. Child, ſays I, there is reaſon 
to ſuf that you are guilty of this murder, and 
therefore I have orders to ſearch you; (though, in- 
deed, I had no ſuch orders) and with that I began to 
feel about her hips, and under her petticoats. She 
defired me to forbear ſearching under her coats, be. 
cauſe ſhe was not in a condition: upon which I defiſt. 
ed. Then I examined down her before, and feeling 
under her arms, ſhe ſtarted and threw her head back; 
I clapped my hand to her head, and felt ſomething 
hard in ber hair, and . off her cap, I found 
this bag of money. I aſked her how ſhe came by it, 
and ſhe ſaid it was ſome of Mrs. Duncomb's money: 
but, Mr. Johnſon, ſays ſhe, I'll make yau a preſent 
of it, if you will but keep it to yourſelf, and let no 
body know any thing of the matter ; for the other 
things that are againſt me are nothing but circum- 
ſtances, and I ſhall come off well enough, and there. 
fore I'll only defire you to let me have three-pence 
or ſix- pence a day till the ſeſſions is over, and then | 
ſhM be at liberty to ſhift for myſelf, I told the mo- 
ney over, and, to the beſt of my remembrance, there 
was twenty moidores, eighteen guineas, five broad 
pieces, I think one was a twenty five ſhilling piece, 
and the others 23 ſhilling pieces, a half broad piece, 
five crowns, and two or three ſhillings : I ſealed them 
up in the bag, and here they are. 
Counſel, Look on that green purſe, do you think 
that is the ſame, | | 
Court. How did ſhe ſay the came by the money 
Johnſon. She ſaid ſhe took this money and this 


bag from madam Duncomb, and begged me to keep 
it 
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it ſecret : my dear, ſays I, I would not ſecrete the 
money for the world. She told me too, that ſhe had 
hired three men to ſwear the tankard was her grand- 
mother's, but could not depend upon them; that the 
name of one was William Denny, another was ——— 
Smith, and I have forgor the third. After I had ta- 
ken the money away, 
her hair, that it might appear of the ſame bulk as 
before. Then I locked her up, and ſent to Mr. Al- 
ſtone, and told him the ſtory; and, ſays I, do you 
ſtand in a dark place, to be a witneſs of what ſhe ſays, 
and III go and examine her again. 

| Priſoner. | tied my handkerchief over my head to 
hide the money, but Buck happening to ſee my hair 
fall down, he told Johnſon; upon which Johnſon 
came to me, and faid, I find the cole's planted in 
your hair, let me keep i it for you, and let Buck know 
nothing of it. So I gave Jehnſon five broad pieces, 
and twenty-two guineas, not gratis, but only to keep 
for me, for I expected it to be returned when the ſeſ- 
fions was over. As tothe money, I never ſaid I took 
it from Mrs. Duncomb, but he aſked me what they 
had to rap a ainſt me, I told him only a tankard; he 
wi me, if that was Mrs. Duncomb's, and 1 ſaid, 

es 

Court. Johnſon, were thoſe her words, This is the 
money and bag that I took? 

Jobnſon. Yee) and ſhe defired me to make 1 mm 
Wh the bag. 

Mr. Aiftone, On the day the was committed, Mr. 
Johnſon ſent for me, and ſaid he had found a bag of 
money in her hair; he ſhewed me the money, and 
would have had me to have taken it, but !] retuſed. 
Laſked him where the bag was, he ſaid he had left it 
with her. I told him he ſhould have taken that too, 
becauſe there might be ſome mark upon it. He 
2 2 ſaid 


e put a piece of mattreſs into 
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faid he would call her, and get it from her, and he 
defired me to ſtand out of fight, and hear what ſho 
ſaid. I accordingly ſtood in a dark place, and ſhe 
came up and delived the bag to him, and defired him 
to burn it, or to deſtroy it ſome way or other. She 
ſaid ſhe only wanted witneſſes to ſwear to the tankard, 
and for all the reſt ſhe could do well enough. She 
afterwards told me, part of the money that was 
found on her, was Mrs. Duncomb's, and taken out 
of her chamber; that two men and a woman were 
concerned with her, and that ſhe herſelf was the con. 
river, and laid the ſcheme of the robbery ; that ſhe 
Jet them in, and ſat upon the ſtairs to watch while 
they committed the fact, but that ſhe knew nothing 
of the murder; that one Will. Gibbs had been with 
her from the two Alexanders, (the men who the ſaid 
were cancerned with her) and that ſhe had ſent them 
ten guineas. | 

; Counſel. My lord, we have here her information 
upon oath before Sir Richard Brocas. 

Who on her oat") ſaith, that on Sunday morning 
laſt, about two o'clock, ſhe, this examinant, was 
concerned with Thomas and James Alexander, bro. 
thers, and Mary Tracey, who murdered Elizabeth 
Harriſon, Lydia Duncomb, and another - perſon, 
whoſe name ſhe, this examinant, does not at preſent 
know, on or about the time laſt mentioned, in the 
Temple in this city, which was done in the manner 
following. 

That ſhe, this examinant, had ſeveral conference, 
with the aboveſaid perſons, concerning the robbing 
of Mrs. Duncomb; and that about ten o'clock, on 
Saturday night laſt, James Alexander got into Mr. 
Duncomb's chambers, and concealed himſelf unde! 

a bed till about two o'clock, when he opened her 


chamber door, and let the faid Mary Tracey and 
Thomas 
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Thomas Alexander into the faid chambers; and, 
that ſhe, this examinant, ſtood on the ſtairs as a 
watch, whilſt they committed the ſaid murders, and 
at the ſame time ſtole from out of the ſaid chambers. 
about 3ool. in money, a ſilver pint tankard, and a 
filver ſpoon, with divers other goods to a great value; 
which ſaid money and goods were by the aboveſaid 
perſons brought down to her, and then diſtributed in 
ual portions amonſt them, between four and five 
o'clock on Sunday morning laſt paſt. 
Ceurt, If it is upon oath it cannot be read, for 
perſons are not to ſwear againſt themſelves ; all exa- 
minations ought to be taken freely and voluntarily 
and not upon- oath, and then we can read them, 
Indeed if atterwards the examinant will accuſe others, 
his information may be ſeparately taken on oath, but 
but then it is not to be brought in evidence againſt 
him. | 
Priſoner. Johnſon ſwears he found twenty moidores 
on me, and Mrs. Rhymer ſwore there was but eigh- 


tcen loſt, EY | 
Court. She was not poſitive, but ſaid there might 


be about ſo many. 
The Priſoner's Defence, 


Priſoner. Modeſty might compel a woman to con- 
ceal her own ſecrets, if neceſſity did not oblige 
her to the contrary ; and tis neceſſity that obliges me 
to ſay, that what has been taken for the blood of 
the murdered perſon, is nothing but the free gift of 
nature. | 

This was all that appeared on my ſhift, and it was 
the ſame on my apron, for | wore the apron under 
me next to my ſhift, My maſter going out of town, 


deſired me to lie in his chamber, and that was the 
| occaltion 
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occaſion of my foul linen being found there. The 
woman that waſhed the ſheets I then lay in, can teſti. 
fy that the ſame was upon them; and Mr. Johnſon, 
who ſearched mie in Newgate, has ſworn that he 
found my linen in the like condition, This was the 
cafe, is plain; for how is it poſſible that it could be 
the blood of the murdered perſon ? 


If it is ſuppoſed that I killed her with my eloaths 


on, my apron indeed might be bloody, but how 
ſhould the blood come upon my ſhift ? If I did it in 
my ſhift, how ſhould my apron be bloody, or the back 
part of my ſhift ? And whether I did it dreſſed or un- 
dreſſed, why was not the neck and ſleeves of my ſhift 
bloody, as well as the lower parts ? 

I freely own that my crimes deſerve death; I own 
that | was acceſſary to the robbery, but I was inno- 
cent of the murder, and I'll give an account of the 
whole affair, | 

T lived with Mrs. Lydia Duncomb about three 
months before ſhe was murdered; the robbery was 
contrived by Mary Tracey, who is now in confine- 
ment and myſelf, my own vicious inclinations agree- 
ing with hers, We likewiſe propoſed to rob Mr, 
Oaks, in Thames-ſtreet ; ſhe came to me at my maſ- 
ter's, Mr. Kerrel's chambers, on the Sunday before 
the murder was committed ; he not being then at 
home, we talked about robbing Mrs. Duncomb; I 
told her I could not pretend to do it by myſelf, for 
J ſhould be found out. No, ſays ſhe, there are the 
two Alexanders [Thomas and James] will help us, 
Next day I had ſeventeen pounds ſent me out of the 
country, which I left in Mr. Kerrel's drawers, I met 
them all in Cheapfide the Friday following, and we 
agreed on the next night, and ſo we parted. 
Next day, being Saturday, I went between ſeven 
and eight in the evening, to ſee Mrs, Duncomb's 

maid, 
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maid, Elizabeth Harriſon, ſhe was very bad: 1 ſtaid 
2 little while with her, and went down, and Mary 

Tracey, and the two Alexanders, came to me about 
ten o'clock according to appointment. She would 
have gone about the robbery juſt then, but I ſaid it 
was too ſoon. Between ten and eleven ſhe ſaid, We 
can do it now, I told her I would go and ſee, and ſo 
I went up ſtairs, and they followed me: I met the 
young maid on the ſtairs, with a blue mug, ſhe was 
going for ſome milk to make a ſack- poſſet: the aſk- 
ed who thoſe were that came after me? I told 
her they were people going to Mr. Knight's be-' 
low. As ſoon as ſhe was gone, I ſaid to Mary 
Tracey, Now do you and Tom Alexander go down, 
I know the door is left a-jar, becauſe the old maid 
is ill, and can't get up to let the young maid in when 
ſhe comes back. Upon that they went down, and 
James Alexander, by my order, went in and hid bim- 
ſelf under the bed; and, as I was going down m- 
ſelf, I met the young maid coming up again: 
aſked me if ] had ſpoke to Mrs. Betty ? I told hers 
No; tho' I ſhould have told her otherwiſe,” but only 


that ſhe might ſay ſomething to Mrs. Betty about 


me, and Mrs. Betty might tell her I had not been 
there, and ſo they might have aſuſpicion of me. I paſ- 
ſed her and went down, and ſpoke with Tracey and 


Alexander, and then went to my maſter's chambers, 


and ſtirred up the fire. I ſtaid about a quarter of an 
hour, and when I came back, I ſaw Tracey and 
Thomas Alexander fitting on Mrs. Duncomb's ſtairs, 
and [ fat down with them. At twelve a'clack we 
heard ſome people walking, and by and by Mr. 
Knight came, and went to his room and ſhut the 
door. It was a very ſtormy night, there was hardly 
any body ſtirring abroad, and the watch · men kept 
up cloſe, except juſt when they cried the hour At 

| | wo 


”, 


un money and goods. 
forced to gag the people; they gave me the tankard 
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two o'clock another gentleman came and called the 


watch to light his candle, upon which I went further 
up ſtairs, and ſoon after this I heard Mrs. Duncomby'; 
door open; James Then Mar came out, and ſaid, 
Now is the time. Then Mary Tracey and Thoma; 
Alexander! went in, I ſtaid upon the ſtairs to 
watch. I told them where Mrs. Duncomb's box 
Rood : they came out between four and five, and 
one of them called to me ſoftly, and ſaid Hip! 
how fhall I ſhut the door? Says I 'Tis a ſpring lock; 

II it to, and it will be faſt: and ſo one of them 
did. They would have ſhared. the money and 
goods upon the ſtairs, but I told them we had 
better go down ; and fo we went under the arch by 
Figtrec-court, where there was a lamp; I aſked them 
how much they had got? they ſaid they had found 
fifty guineas, and ſome filver in the maid's purſe ; 
above 100. in the cheſt of drawers, beſides the ſilver 
rankard; and the money in the box, and other things; 


ſo that in all they had got to the value of about 3ool. 
They told me they had been 


with what was in it, and ſome linen, for my ſhare, 
and they had a filver ſpoon and a ring, and the ret 
of the money among themſelves. They adviſed me 
to be cunning, and plant the money and goods under 


ground, and not to be ſeen to be fluſh; then we ap- 


pointed to meet at Greenwich,. but I did not go. 
I was taken in the manner as the witneſſes have 


ſworn, and carried to the watch-houſe, from whence 
I was ſent to the Compter, and ſo to Newgate. I. 


own that I faid the tankard was mine, and that it 
was left me by my mother. Several witneſſes have 


ſwore what account I gave of the tankard being 
bloody ; I had hurt my finger, and that was the oc- 


caſion of it. I am ſure of death, and therefore have 
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uo occaſion to ſpeak any but the truth, When I was 
in the Compter, I happened to ſee a young man, 
whom knew, with a fetter on; I told him I was ſorry 
to ſee him there, and I gave him a farthing and a 
willing, and called for half a quartern of rum to 
make him drink. I afterwards went into my room, 
and heard a voice call me, and perceived ponies 
poking behing the curtain, I was a little furpriſed, 
and looking to ſee what it was, I found a hole in the 
wall, through which the young man I had given 
the ſhilling to; ſpoke to me, and aſked me if I had 
ſent for my friends; I told him, No. He ſaid he'd 
do what he could for me, and ſo he went away ; and 
ſome time after he called to me again, and ſaid, 
Here's a friend. I looked through, and ſaw Will. 
Gibbs come in; I think it was Will. Gibbs; fays 
he, who is there to ſwear againſt you ? I told him 
my two maſters would be the chief witneſſes. And 
what can they charge you with ? ſays he; I told him 
the tankard was the only thing, tor there was no- 
thing elſe that I thought could hurt me. Never 
fear then, ſays he, we'll do well enough; we will 
get them that will rap the tankard was your grand- 
mother's, and that you was in Shoteditch the night 
the murder was committed; and we'll have two 
men that ſhall ſhoot your two maſters : but, ſays 
he, one of the witnefles is a woman, and ſhe won't 
ſwear under four guineas N ſo he went away, 
and brought a woman and three men; I gave them 
ten guineas, and they promiſed to wait for me at the 
Bull-head, in Bread-ſtreet ; but when I called for 
them, as I was going befofe Sir Richard Brocas, 
the were not there. Then I found I ſhould be ſent 
to Newgate, and I was full of anxious thoughts; 
but a young man told me [I had better go to the 
Whit, (Newgate) than to the Compter. 7 
Nuns, XV. AS 7 Wim 
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When 1 came'to Newgate, 1 had but 18d. in filver, 
beſides the money in my hair, arid that 18d. for my 
garniſh; I was ordered to a high place in the gabel, 
Puck, as I ſaid before, having ſeen iny hair looſe, 
told Johnſon of it, and Johnſon aſked me-if 1 had 
got any cole planted there? he ſearched and found 
The bag, and there was in it 36 moidores, 18 guineis, 
5 crown pieces, 2 half crowns, 2 broad pieces of 25 
4 of 238. and one half broad piece. He told me] 


"muſt be cynnung; arid not be ſcen to be fluſh of mo. 8 
ney; I defired him to keep it for me till I got clear, * 


and only let me have a little now and then as I watt. N of! 
eq it; then ſays he, Do you know any body tha ill eta 
will ſwear for you? No, ſays I, can you help me to 
any? I would not do ſuch a thing for the world, I ther 
Hays he, if I thought you guilty ; ſo he took the mo- ther 
ney and we parted ; but in a little while he called me 
down again, and ſaid, What have you done with the Her 
bag? I have it, ſays I, but what would you adriſ e. 
me to do with it? Why, ſays he, you might hate — 
thrown it down the neceſſary houſe, or have burit Þ 
it, but give it me, and I'll take care of it; and fol fam 
give it to him. Mr. Alſtone then brought me 5 
the condemned hole, and examined me; I denied — — 
all, till I found he had heard of the money, and then _ 
1 knew my life was gone; and therefore 1 confeſſed Bla 5 
all that I knew; I gave him the ſame account of the: 
robbery as 1 have given now. I told him 1 bai contr 
heard my miſters were to be ſhot, and I defired hin 
to ſend them word. I defcribed Tracey and the 


two Alexanders, and when they were firſt takes, Fas 
they denied that they knew Mr. Oaks, whom the gave 
and I had agreed to oo. 4. 

All that I have now declared is fact, and T hart Lot 
no occaſion to murder three innocent perſons, by Raiſon 


falſe accuſation; for I know I am a contemne 
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woman,. I know. I muſt ſuffer an ignominious death, 
which my. crimes deſerve, and I ſhall ſuffer wil 
lingly; I thank, God that he hath granted me time 
to repent, when 1 might have been ſnatched off in 
the midſt of my crimes, and without having an op- 
portunity of preparing myſelf for another world. 
Gully Death. 


The Ordinary's Account. 


Saran Marcoru, twenty-two years of age, des 
ſcended of honeſt, creditable parents, in the county 
of Durham, Her father (as ſhe ſaid) had a pretty 
eſtate, about a 1col. a year, which he ſoon ran out, 
and then with the reverſions of it, his wife, her mo- 
ther, being an Iriſh-woman, went to Dublin, and 
there e Fo a public place of the city, lived in 
good credit, and gave her very good education. 
Her parents coming to London about certain affairs, 
the came with them; and ſome time after that, ap- 
proaching nigh to woman's eſtate, ſhe went to ſer- 
vice, and was, as I had information, in ſeveral good 
families. Her father dying, ſhe got by her acquaint- 
ance, made one of the laundreſſes of the Temple, 
where ſhe ſerved ſome gentlemen for a conſiderable 
time. Before this, ſhe was in a place called the 
Black-horſe ale-houſe, where ſhe cultivated her for- 
mer acquaintance with Mrs. Tracey, and where ſhe 
contracted acquaintance with the two brothers, Tho- 
mas and James Alexander. | | 

And ſhe ſaid, that Tracey and theſe young men 


often adviſed her to rob her maſter, and this ſhe al- 


ways refuſed to do. The younger of the brothers 
propoſed to go to her miſtreſs, and ſay, that Sarah 
having been familar with her maſter, had provided 
peiſon to diſpatch her miſtreſs, thinking if ſuch a- 

2 A a 2 thing 
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thing were done, the maſter would marry 1056 but 
all his was only with ſuch an amuſement, to impoſe 
upon and extort money from the mjſtreſs, who was 
too wiſe to be bit with ſuch pretences; and ſeeing 
they could get nothing, don ft her, and returned 
to Sarah, calling the miſtreſs an old cunning woman, 
curfing her, and giving her ill names. This gave 
occaſion of the ſtory paſſing through the town, that 
ſhe intended to poiſon her miſtreſs, which thought 
neyer entered into her mind, ſhe having been againſt 
their going to her on that account; but her allow: 
ing them to go en ſuch a villajnous errand, certainly 
ſhewed the great wickedneſs of her deviliſh diſpoi- 
tion, They alledged alſo, that ſhe was the perſon 
who murdered an old man of the ather end of the 
town, for which, two or three years ago, a barber 
was convicted, and who went to death denying the 
fact, She ſaid, that there was not the leaſt ground 
of entertaining any ſuch ſuſpicion upon her, but 
that ſhe muſt be content to bear with ſuch cenſures 
and reproaches, although it was hard upon her, 2s 
that the world ſhould make her much more wicked 
than ſhe really was, 

As to the murgers, burglary and robbery, of which 
ſhe was indicted and found guilty, the account ſhe 
225 me was to the purpoſe following. Having 

een acquainted with Mary Tracey, ſhe often im- 
portuned her ro rob her old miſtreſs, who the knew 
never wanted a conſiderable ſum of money, and had 
| ſeveral valuable goods in the houſe. —S$he was not 
averſe to this propoſal, but 'hefitating upon it, ſhe 
ſaid, ſhe ſhould be taken and hanged for the ſame, 
and that it was impoſſible for her to do it without 
the aſſiſtance of ſome others. Upon this, Tracey 
named the two Lrothers Thomas and James Alex. 


ander; at laſt Sarah was prevailed vpon to roy 
| and 
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and all the four meeting together, they concerted 


their wicked plot, and put it in execution, as ig 
too well known. On Saturday night, or Sunday 
morning enſuing, which happened to be upon the 
fourth day of February laſt, when pretty late at 
night they all met according to appointment; and 
Sarah got James Alexander, into the chambers, 
where he hid himſelf under a bed, until Mrs. Dun- 
comb, and her old and young maid were compoſed 
to reſt, and then about two in the morning, James 
opened the door and let in Mrs. Tracey and Thomas 
Alexander into the chambers, while Sarah Malcolm 
herſelf waited upon the ſtairs to take notice, that 
nobody ſhould come to interru = t them in their vil- 
lainous deſign.—She infiſted knew nothing of 
any deſign ot murder, and ſhe doubted, if they really 
had any ſuch intentions, and that the occaſion of it 
muſt be accidental; after they found ſome of them 
awake, fearing a diſcovery, or, if any noiſe were 

made, that they ſhould be apprehended in the fact; 
the devil concuring with their own wicked minds, 
employed about ſuch monſtrous works of darkneſs, 


then they proceeded in a hurry to the utmoſt height 


of wickedneſs, to murder three innocent perſons, 
the good old lady madam Duncomb, and her two 
ſervants, Elizabeth Harriſon, and the young maid, 


| Ann Price, who was lately come into the Jervice; 


and this they did in a very barbarous manner, by 
cutting the throat of the maid Ann Price, from ear 
to ear, after ſhe had made no ſmall ſtruggle for her 


life; and by ſtrangling the old gentle woman and 


her ancient maid, who were both fick, and, could 
not make much oppoſition, with a ſmall cord ; and 
all the three they left in this pitiful condition lying 
Ppon their own _ and in different rooms. 

15 Sarah 
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Sarah affirmed, that ſhe knew nothing of all this, 
tit} two o'clock that Sunday afternoon, about which 
time the murderers were firſt diſcovered, Upon 


which they immediately proceeded to the plundering 


2nd rifling- the houſc, out of which, as ſhe ſaid, 
they took to the value of three hundred pounds in 
money beſides ſeveral other {mall things ; and then 
they immediately came out with the rewards of ini- 
quity in their hands, and divided the plunder pretty 
equally among the four, under a lamp in the I'em- 
ple. I objected te ber that there was not time to 
divide ſuch a ſum of money equally among four, and 
that under a lamp might, for they might be diſco- 
vezed ; then ſhe alledged, that they had made their 
diviſions in the chambers, and came down in haſte, 
and threw above fifty pounds value, and the tankard 
in her lap, and then left her abruptly, without tel- 
ling ber any thing of the murder, only that they 
gagged all the three, as had been farmerly agreed 
upon before the execution of their moſt miſchievous 
and wicked plot: and this ſhe always held by, though 
with a fall variation: 1 told her that certainly ſhe 
was guilty of the indictment, thus far, that ſhe was 
ane of the principal perſons in laying the whole 
ſcheme of robbing the chambers; that ſhe intro- 
auced them to the chamber, and watched while they 
went io with a deſigu to gag them; and then that 
me was a partaker of the ſpoil; which makes her 
scceſſary, and conſequently a principal perſon 
both in the murders and robbery ; ſhe never would 
eeafeſs the knew af the murder till Sunday the fourth 
af. February, abont two o'clock in the afternoon. 
Os Swaday the fifth of March, when I preached 
vpan the ſubjet of murder in the afternoon, when 
i mentioned ſeveral examples of God's vengeance 
vpap murderers, inſiſting upon the caſe of Cain's 
| murdering 
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mürdering his righteous brother Abel, the wept an 


cried moſt bitterly; but whether for the fer of 
death, or the Thame the was to be expoſed to, or re- 
morſe of her conſcience upon account of ber be 
really guilty of murder, and a due ſenſe of her gui, 
is what we cannot decide, and leave the ſame to the 
heart-ſearching God, who knows all thin 

When The was informed that Mary Frac _ 
the'two Alexanders were feized, ſhe appeared ple 
ed, and filed, ſaying with ſeeming cee 
ſhall die now with pleaſure, fince the murderers axe 
taken. When the boys and the wortan were 
mewn to her, that ſhe might ſee whether they were 
the perſons whom the acctifed, ſhe immediately faid, 
ay, theſe are the perſons who committed the murder. 
And ſaid to Mary Tracy, you know this to be true, 
which ſue pronounced with a boldneſs which furpri- 
fed all the ſpe&ators. Then turning to her again, 
and ſaid, 80 Mary, fee what you have brought me 
to; it is through you and the two Alexanders, that 
I am brought to this ſhame, and muſt die for it; 


you all promiſed me you would do no murder, but 


to my great ſurprize I found the contrary. 

Some gentlemen, who came to ſee her in the Preſs- 
yard, impottuning rer to make a frank diſcove cry 
of the murder, ſhe anſwered with ſome heat, after 1 


have been ſome time laid in my grave it will be found 
out. Some people of faſhion aſking her, if ſhe 


was ſettled in her mind, and reſolved to make no 


further confeſſion, the'fatd, that as ſhe was not con- 


cetned in the murder, the hoped that God would 

accept her life as a ſatisfaction for her manifold fins. 
On Sunday about ſtx o'clock in the aftetnoon, as 

ſome people were with her in her room, the fell into 


2 grievous agony, which laſted for ſome time with 
all imaginable fer of terror and fright; one of the 


keepers 


ſomebody called to Sarah Malcolm, and bid her 
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keepers coming in ſaid, Sarah, what is the matter 
What has happened to put you in this diſorder }? 
She pretended it was occafioned by her being told at 
chapel that ſte was to be hanged in Fleet-ſtreet 
among all her acquaintance; which ſhe ſaid gave 
her inexpreſſible pain; the keeper replied, I am 
afraid, Sarah, this is not the truth; when the dead 
warrant came down I acquainted you that you were 
to die there, ſo it is not probable that ſhould ſurpriſe 
you ſo much now. Take my advice, make a full 
confeſſion, and you will find your mind much eaſier: 
to this ſhe ſaid not a word. 

When the bell- man came into Newgate to give 
notice to the priſoners who were to die on Monday, 


mind what he ſaid, ſhe, looking out of her windon, 
anſwered, that ſhe did, and as ſoon as he had done, 
faid, Do you hear Mr. Bell-man, call for a pint of 
wine, and I will throw you a ſhilling to pay for it, 
which ſhe did accordingly. #5 

Sunday night about ten o'clock ſhe called to Cham: 
bers, one of the priſoners who were to die the next 
day, and who was in a cell over-againſt the window ; 
ſhe bid him be of good comfort, and aſked him if 
ſhe ſhould pray along with him, he anſwered, 
do Sarah with all your heart; upon which ſhe 
began to pray very fervently, and continued to do 
ſo . the beſt part of the night, until all her can- 
dles were burnt out; then ſhe exhorted them not to 
go aſleep, but to pray to God to forgive them their 
paſt offences: your time, added ſhe, is ſhort as wel 
as mine, and I wiſh I were co go with you: as to 
the ignominy of your fate, let not- that trouble you 
or your relations; good fathers may have unbapp) 
children; and pious children may have had unwor- 


thy parents; neither are anſwerable for the other: 
a 


is to the ſuddenneſs of our death, conſider we have 
had time to call for mercy; having finiſhed her 


ker window, and laid herſelf dowh on her bed. 

At the place of execution, ſhe appeared at firſt 
petty ſerene and ealm, reading in a bock; and as I 
went to wait upon her in her laſt moments, another 
gentleman was there alſo, who came to officiate upon 


do, but this requeſt he would by no means comply 
with; and then, as bound in duty, I prayed for her, 


with the devotion, but ſhe could not well compoſe 
herſelf, and cried moſt bitterly, and poured out a 


over, I aſked if the would have a pſalm ſung; as they 
commonly defire, but this ſhe refuſed z and then as 
] was concluding the prayers, and recommending 
her ſoul to almighty God, at the point of death, ſhe 


vered. What I here deliver to Mr. Applebee to 


lemn declarations to me, upon the fincerity, as ſhe 
at leaſt pretended; of a dying woman, and of one 
who was immediately to appear before, and anſwer 
at the tribunal of the great God 1 if thete be any 
thing contradictory, or what may ſeem difingenuous 
on this account, it is owing to the unhappy temper 
of this unfortunate wretch, Sarah Malcolm, who 
often varied in her declaration concerning this 
batbarous murder: but this may be depended upon, 
that I have hete delivered my ſentiments as compre- 
henſive to the world as the caſe of this unfortunate 
woman would permit me. 5 
Juſt before the cart drew away ſhe looked towards 
the Temple, and cried out, Oh! my mafter! Oh! my 
 Numsy, XV. B b maſter ! 
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ſpeech to theſe her unhappy companions, ſhe ſhut 


that occaſion, as I only defired him very earneſtly to 
and ſhe in appearance was very ſerious in ere 9dr 5 


flood of tears all the time: when prayers were near 


fainted away, and was a good while before ſhe reco- 


publiſh, is the ſubſtance of her own words, and ſo- + 
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maſter I wiſh | could ſee him; and then looking up bec 
to heaven, often cried, Lord have mercy on me, Lord WW anc 


receive my ſpirit, and then the cart withdrew. ſhe 
She was executed on Wedneſday, the 7th of WW wa: 
March 1733, in Fleet- ſtteet, near Fetter-Jane. — 
88 2 — and 
her 


WILLIAM RAY, for the Murder of his Wife, Ats il 29 
ö 1734. 


ILLIAM RAY was indicted for the murder See 
of Mary, his. wife, by giving her ſeveral See 
mortal wounds and bruiſes on her head, face, eyes, tion 
breaſt and ſtomach, April 29, of which wounds and blac 

bruiſes ſhe languiſhed till the fourth of May, and tric: 
then died. | and 

Elizabeth Adzer. On Tueſday I weft to the priſoner: il 
ſhop, the corner of Lincoln's-inn-fields, for a dran, iſ ing 
and his wife, the deceaſed, was lying upon ſome firaw MM ſhop 
behind the counter. How do you do, Mrs. Rar! prite 
ſays I. She made me no anſwer, but the priſoner two 
mother ſaid, ſhe was very ill. Aye, ſays the priſoner ff her 
ſhe has got a black eye. How came the by it? (a; and 
I. Why, ſays he, I gave it her accidentally, I thin whic 
you are always giving her black eyes, ſays, IJ. Bu 
this was her own fault, ſays he; for yeſterday, whit 
I was gone out with two gallons of brandy, Sam, 

Badham, and another, came in to drink, and thi 
other man ſtruck my wife on the breaſt, I coming 
home before he was gone, my wife ſaid, will you ſe 
me murdered? And upon that, I knocked him down 
but ſhe going to take his part, I happened to git 
her a black eye, I went next day, when the pril 
ner ſaid, his mother, Mrs. Ray, had fetched h 
wife away in the chair, to her houſe in Eagle- ftree 
ſo I went to ſee her there. She was lying upon | 
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bed in a looſe gown. She had a terrible black eye, 
and as | kneeled by the bed-fide, ſhe ſaid, as plain as 
ſhe could ſpeak, I am killed ! I am murdered ! This 
was all I could underſtand, for ſhe had got a great 
faultering in her ſpeech by the hurt ſhe had received, 
The priſoner coming into the room, I held her up, 
and begged her to kiſs him; ſhe kiſſed me, but ſlid 
her head away from him. Three weeks after this I 
"> WW faw her at the ſhop, and the priſoner was there too. 

I aſked her how ſhe did ? Do, ſays ſhe, bad enough. 
der See how this rogue kills me, and cuts me to pieces. 
ral MW See how he has cut my gown, and ſee what a condi- 
ves, tion my arms are in. And indeed her arms were 
and MW black and blue. So I ſpent fix-pence to make them 
and friends again, by the ſame token that I ſcor'd it up, 
and have not paid it yet. 


f 


ing at Mr. Banks's door, which faces the priſoner's 
ſhop, I heard a great noiſe, and looking, I ſaw the 
priſoner beating his wife; there was no ſoul but they 
two in the ſhop, with his fiſt clenched thus —he gave 
her a violent blow on the breaſt, She cried, murder ! 
and then he gave her a violent blow on the cheſt, 
which knocked her down. The mob gathering, I 
went over to my own door, which is next to the pri- 
ſoner's. He came out, and aſked them what they 
wanted ? Then he went in, and ſhut the door. By 
and by he came out again, and went over to the ale- 
houſe, Mr. Cary's, and called for a pint of beer. 
On Tueſday ſhe was very ill. On Wedneſday ſhe 
was carried to his mother's, at a farrier's ſhop in 
Eagle-ſtreet, and on Saturday ſhe died. Þ® have of- 


as black as this coat, and ſhe has frequently ſaid, he 
was a murdering, thieving dog, and that ſhe died by 
Inches, In particular, fix weeks before the laſt 
| B b 2 - quarrel 


Ann Jones. On Monday, April 29, as I was ſtand- 


ten ſeen him beat her before this, ,and ſeen her arms 
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quarrel, I got up between three and four in the 
morning, to burn cork, for J keep a cork ſhop; l 
went to light a candle, and found the deceaſed dref. 
ſed vaſtly clean, and leaning on the counter, I was 
ſurpriſed to ſee her dreſſed ſo ſoon. She winked upon 
me, and ſaid, ſhe had been at a labour. I laughed, 
and told her, when J went to a labour, I never re. 
turned ſo ſoon. She winked again, and aſked me 
to give her hanſel; ſo I laid out a penny with her, 
and went to burn my cork ; which I did by the dead 
wall. She came to me there, and ſaid, What do you 
think? My rogue has laid a pen-knife behind the 
counter where ve lie, and ſwore he would cut my 
throat, if I did not get up directly. He beats and 
pinches me fo, that I die by inches. | 

Sarab Foſſ root. I live at Mrs. Grifhn's, oppoſite 
to the prifoner's. On Monday, April 20, in the af. 
ter noon, I heard a quarrel in the priſoner's ſhop, but 
that being a uſual thing, I did not much mind it, 
The priſoner came out, and went over to the ale, 
houſe, and in a little time, his wife followed, and 
ſaid, You dog! you villain ! you private murdering 
rogue! I'll kreen you no longer, for the world ſhall 
know what a rogue you are, 

This was confirmed by Elizabeth Martin, who 
added, that about eight or nine an a Saturday night, 
ſix weeks before the laſt quarrel, ſhe heard the de. 
ceaſed cry murder! and a ſoldier coming by 
puſhed open the door, upon which the priſoner ſaid 
to him, D n your blood you ſon of a b—h ate 
you come to rob me? 

An Bildam. One morning I called for a dram, 
and faid, how do you do, Mrs. Ray ? I can't do well, 
ſays ſhe, when J have got ſuch a rogue of a huſband, 
Her arm was as black as a hat, and fo was her thigh, 


tor ſhe took up her cloaths and ſhewed me—ſuch an 
arm 
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arm, and ſuch a thigh, I never ſaw in my days! lack 


0 
l a daſy ! ſays I, what have you married? A rogue, ſays 
. ſhe, a private rogue ! I die by inches. But I ſee 
$ him coming over the field; for God's ſake take no 
n notice, for I ſhall be kill'd if you do. | 

I, Jobn Smallman, watchman. About three weeks 
e- betore her death, as I was crying the hour of eleven, 
Ie ] heard murder cryed, and went in; the charged me 


r, to carry her huſband before the conſtable, and ſaid, 
id if I did not ſhe ſhould be murdered; and while | was 
Wu there, he threw a candleſtick at her. l endeavoured 
he to pacify them; but he called me, old fon of a b—h, 
and ſwore he would knock my head off, Five nights 
id Il after, I found him beating at his own door between 
one and two in the morning to get in, and I heard 
her aſk him, if ſhe muſt let him in to murder her2 
Says I, Why do you diturb the neighbours? D- n 
the neighbours, ſays he, and you too. And fo I left 
him. His brother threatens to murder me, if he 
ſhould be hanged, 3 

William Fitzgerald, ſurgeon. I aſſiſted Mr. Broom- 
ſield in opening the body of the deceaſed; there was 
a large livid ſpeck on the eye- lid; under the eye I 
made an incifion, and found no extravaſated bload, 
but only an aqueous humour, more than uſual, iſſued 
from the eye. I perceived no contuſion in the head, 
but there was a large bruiſe on her arm, and another 
on her breaſt, four inches broad, and it was ag black 
as my hat, We opened the thorax, the breaſt-bene, 
and peCtoral muſcles on each fide were much bruiſed, 
but nothing was amiſs in the heart. Then we open- 
um, Ned the abdomen, and found a large adhefion of the 
ell, lungs to the pleura. The liver was much ſwelled, 
nd, and the largeneſs of it had thruſt up the diaphragma, 
gh, I ſo that the lungs had no room to play. 
an Court, Do you think thoſe bruiſes were mortal? 
arm | Mr 


| 


ſeemed to belong to the houſe, objected to the blif 


— 
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Mr. Fitzgerald. Such violent bruiſes often produce 
fevers, Which prove fatal. | 
Mr. Broomf.eld, the other ſurgeon, depoſed to the 
ſame effect. | | | 


The Priſoner's Defence. 


Sarah Ward. I went for a dram the day after ſhe 
was beat: ſhe lay under the counter, I aſked her how 
the did? She ſaid, very ill, The priſoner, her huſ- 
band, ſaid, a man came into the ſhop, and beat her 
and gave her a black eye, I hope, ſays I, you did 
not do it. No, ſays he, God forbid! ] would not 
do ſuch a thing for the world. Aye, ſays ſhe, that 
15 truc, for the man called for liquor, and would not 
pay me; but if my huſband had been here then, it 
had been prevented. I never ſaw him quarrel with 
her in my life. | | 

Mary Wright. I was at her mother's houſe, when 
ſhe was brought in. I never heard her fay a word. 
The priſoner came three times there to ſee her, but 
not a word paſſed between them. She had violent 
convulſion fits, and died in one. OS: 

| Mr. Fiizhbenry, apothecary. On Thurſday night, 
the ſecond of May, the priſoner ſent for me, and ſaid 
his wife was very ill at his mother's, begged me to 
do what I could, and he would honeſtly pay me. 1 
went, ſhe had ſtrong convulſions, attended with à 
fever; her eye was very black; ſhe endeavoured to 
ſpeak, but could not. I propoſed bliſters between 
her ſhoulders, and on her arms; but a woman, who 


ters on her arms, though I know not why, and ſo 
therewas only one bliſter put on between her ſhout- 
ders. Next morning ſhe was better, and ſomebody 
ſald ſhe had ſpoke ; but in the afternoon ſhe gre 


worſe 
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pretend to ſay what was the cauſe of her convulſions. 
Court. Are bruiſes apt to produce convulſions, or 
fevers ? 
Mr. Titzbenry. The leaſt inflammation of the 
blood may ſometimes have ſuch effects. 


Ann Ray, the priſoner's ſiſter. The deceaſed was 


brought to my mother's in a chair, ſhe walked u 
ſtairs with help; but growing worſe, I went for her 


huſband, the priſoner, and he laid his hand on her, 


but ſhe never ſpoke, except Oh! to him, nor any 
body elſe, all the time ſhe was ar our houſe, though 
one of the witneſſes ſwore otherwiſe ; I forgot her 
name, but when ſhe came into the room, I was on 
my knees, reading the viſitation of the ſick, and the 
deceaſed did not ſpeak one word to her. Between 
two and three on Friday, the deceaſed fell into con- 
vulſions, and they held her ti}} about the ſame 
time next day, and then ſhe died. 

Suſan Rey, the priſoner's mother. The deceaſed 
being very bad, my ſon ſaid to me, dear mother, 


have compaſſion on poor Molly, for now ſhe is ill, 


| have no convenience fit for her in my ſhop. Sol 


took her in a chair to my houſe, She could not 


ſpeak, but the pointed to her arm to be let blood, 
and ſo I went to Mr. Ward, the ſurgeon, and he 


bled her. And the apothecary came, and ſubſcribed 
three bliſters; but I ſaid, Let her have but one. 


Court. Why were you unwilling to have blifters 


put on hers arms? Were you afraid the apothecary 
ſhould ſee her arms? | | 

Suſan Ray. It was only for fear of terrifying of 
her too much: for I have had bliſters myſelf, and I 
thought they were terrible things; and if God has 
ordained us to die, all that the phyſicians can ſay 
or ſubſeribe, fignifies nothing. _ 


worſe, and on Saturday I heard ſhe was dead. I can't 
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Court. But God has not ordained, that we ſhoufd WM der 

ſhorten our lives by a wilful neglect. Had the de. 8 

ceaſed no bruiſes? | | wh 
Suſan Ray. She had a bruiſe on her ſtomach, bu MW 1 

that was given her by a fellow that came into the 

ſhop for a dr m. J-nny Stuart ſaw him ſtrike her, de 


but they have brib.d Jenny ro get out of the way, 
Court. Nothing of that has been proved, 


The jury found him guilty, Dcath. EO 
The Ordinary's Account. ” : 


WILIA Ray, twenty-one years of age, of ho- mar 
neſt parents, at the other end of the town, who gave wor 
him good education, at ſchool, in reading, writing, ill . 
and arithmetic, for buſineſs, and inſtructed him in had 
the chriſtian religion. When of age, he followed in li 
his father's trade of a horſc-tarrier, and the father ¶ citu 
dying about four years ago, he worked for his mo-. noth 
ther: but not agreeing with a friend, who was in be a! 
the ſhop in company, he did not keep to his work, ¶ eden 
but idled away his time in drinking, bad company, man 
keeping, gaming, and ſuch diverſions as are alto. her 
gether improper for a tradeſman, or any body who Ii 2 go 
intends to do well. The wife he married kept a ge- 
neva ſhop, near to his mother's, and William got 
acquainted with her, and thinking ſhe had pot : 
good buſineſs, they were both willing to contract 
" matrimony, which was about a year ago: but it may 
be truly ſaid, never two were more unfortunate in 2 
married ſtate than they : for inſtead of praying fer- 
vently to god, for a bleſſing upon them and their 
endeavours in that new ſtate of Tife, as religious and 
virtuous people ought to do, there was little to be 
heard but blaſpheming, curſing and ſwearing at one 
another, which commonly ended in fighting and bez 


ting of each other, and making diſturbance in = 
neig 
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neighbourhood. Both of them, as he ſaid, had a 


when the wife was very quarrelſome, and their bawl- 
ing and ſcolding ſeldom ended without blows ; ſo 


debate, contention, and enmity. 
As to the murder, he denied that he had any ſuch 
intention, but that he beat her in an unmerciful 
manner, and that often, which he did not deny ; and 
for excuſe he pretended, that ſhe gave him the great- 
eſt provocation, and ſometimes ſhe ſtruck him firſt ; 
but when they began to fight, he was always too 
0. many for her, and ſhe was ſure to come off in the 
ive worſt manner. 
ng; He owned that the night ſhe was murdered, he 
in bad been out a drinking, and came home very much 
ved in liquor; but as to the beating of her in an unmer- 


her ciful manner, as a wine, man he declare he knew. 


no- nothing of it; though indeed he owned that it might 

in be all true, for he was ſo drunk, that he remember. 
rk, ed nothing of the matter, only he ſaid, that another 
ny, man, whom he had cauſed to be taken up, had beat 
to-: ber on the breaſt, He was very ſick, and alſo deaf 
vho a good part of the time he was under ſentence ; but 
ge. fome days before he died, he was fully recovered, 
got and expreſſed a deep ſenſe of his fins, though he al- 
2 ways endeavoured to extenuate his guilt, with reſ- 
rat Wl pect to the murder. He acknowledged that he was 
nay a very idle young man, a ſabbath-breaker, andother- 
in 2 viſe negligent of his duty to God; and that, for 
fer- ¶ theſe and other fins, he was juſtly afflicted. He on- 

it £d the juſtice of his ſentence according to law; de- 
clared, that he hoped for ſalvation thro' the mercy 
of God in Chriſt, that he was truly penitent for the 
innumerable fins of his life; and he forgave all in- 
Juries, as he expected forgiveneſs from God. 


great inclination to drinking, and were often fuddled, 


that all the time of their married ſtate, was a life of 


Nuns, XV. ee | At 
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At the place of execution. Immediately after thy 
cart drew away, ſome of William Ray's friends draw, 
ing him down to put him out of pain, in a minute' 
time, or a little more, the rope broke, and he fell 
to the ground, which occaſioned a great deal of con- 


fuſion, and then the cxecutioner, and ſome about 


bim, took him yp and led him him to the cart, and 
hung him up again, but only a little from the 
ground, not 10 high as the others. 

He was executcd at Tyburn, on Tueſday, July 


25th, 1734. 


CHARLES MACKLIN, for the * of THOMAS 
| HALLAM, May 10, 1735. 


HARLES MACKLIN, was indicted for the 
murder of Thomas Hallam, by thruſting 2 
Kick into his left eye, and thereby giving him one 
ue wound of the breadth of a quarter of an inch, 
depth of one inch and a half, May the 1oth, of 
— mortal wound he Janguiſhed till the next day, 

and then dicd, 
Thomas Arne. | have the honour to be numberer 
of the boxes of Drury- lane playhouſe, under Mr, 
Fleetwood. On Saturday night, I delivered my 
accounts in the property-office, and then at eight at 
night I came into the ſcene- room where the players 
warm themſelves, and ſat down in a chair at the end 
of the fire : fronting the fire, there's a long ſcreen 
where five or fix may fit. The play was almoſ 
done, and they were making preparation for the en. 
tertainment, when the priſoner came in and ſat down 
next me. And high words aroſe between him and 
the deceaſed about a ſtock wig, for a diſguiſe i in the 
entertainment; the priſoner had play ed in this 80 
the 
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the night before, and now the deceaſed had got it. 
„dn ye for a rogue ſays the priſoner, what buſi- 
neſs have you with my wig ? I am no more a rogue 
than yourſelf, ſay the deceaſed. Its a ſtock wig, 
and I have as much right to it as you. Some of tne 
mn Players coming in, they deſited the deceaſed to fetch 
ne the wig and give it to the priſoner, and he ſaid to 

him, here is your wig; I have got one that I like 

ly better. The priſoner fitting by me, took the wigz 
and began to comb it out, and all ſeemed to be very 
dhiet for half a quarter of an hour, But the priſon. 
er began to grumble again, and ſaid to the deceaſed, 
G—d dn ye for a blackguard ſcrub raſcal, how 
durſt you have the impudence to take this wig? the 
deceaſed anſwered; I am no more a raſcal than your- 
he Mflf. Upon which the priſoner ſtarted up out of his 
2 MWithair, and having a ſtick in his hand, he gave a full 
ne I longe at the deceaſed, and thruſt the ſtick into his 
ch, left eye; and pulling it back again, he looked pale, 
turned on his heel, and, in a paſſion, threw the 


ceaſed clapped his hand to his eye, and ſaid it was 
gone through his head: he was going to fink, and 


my * ſet him in a chair. The priſoner came to him, 
t at Find leaning upon his left arm, put his hand to his 
ert; Nrye, Lord! cried the deceaſed, it is out. No, ſays 
end Wie priſoner, I feel the ball roll under my hand. 
cen Noung Mr. Cibber came in, and immediately ſent 
"oſt Nor Mr. Coldham the ſurgeon. 


Priſoner. Did I ſhew any concern afterwards 3 


Arn: | believe he was under the utmoſt ſurprize, 
and y his turning about, and throwing the ſtiok im the 
the fre, and he ſhewed a further concern when he felt 
wig N 


de eye-ball. | 
| Coe Tomas 


n 
eme 


ſlick in the fire. G d—n it! fays he, and, turn- 
ing about again on his heel; he fat down, The de- 
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Thomas Whitaker. I am a drefler in the houſe, un- 


det a comedy-player. On Friday night, the priſoner b 
aſked me to lend him a comedy wig to play Sancho, tl 
in the Fop's Fortune, And the next night, the de. ly 
ceafed came and aſked for the ſame wig; I teld h 
him TI had it not, and bid him go to the other drei- g. 
ſer. As I was afterwards waiting in the hall for my ar 
money, the priſoner came in, and aſked the deceaſ. OL 
ed for the wig, the deceaſed anfwered, that he ſhould MW th 
not have it, aud the priſoner replied, you're an im. th 
pudent raſcal, and ought to be caned for your im- da 


pudence. Mr. Mills, who was acting Juba, came de 
and ſaid, what's the matter with you 2 we can't play MW ye 
for the noiſe you make; the priſoner anſwered, this MW rif 
raſcal has got a wig that belongs to me. Mr. Mills WW wh 
ſaid to the deceaſed, Hallam, don't be impertinent, MW tle 
but give him the wig. Hallam ſtill W upon eye 
which the priſoner ſaid, Gd d—n ye, ſuch litte ed 
raſcals ought to be made an example of, and ſo tuiu- ( 
ed out of the room. I being dreſſed in ſhape, went WW wig 
up, and undrefled. Mr. Woodford bid me bring J 
down a ſcimitatz which I did, but, when I came 8 
down, I could not find him, and fo I went into the 
ſcene-room :. the deceaſed was then ſtanding between 
the door and the ſettle, The priſoner was about 
three yards from him, and ftarting up, he made: 
| ſudden longe (whether ſtepping or running I cant 
ſay) the deceaſed clapped his. hand to his eve, and 
made a reel, as if he was throwing himſelf. into. the 
ſettle. The priſoner ſeemed. to relent.. 1 
Mr. Cole. The deceaſed came firſt into the ſcene- 
room, and complained that the priſoner had uſed 
him ill about a comedy wig.. The priſoner foot 
followed, and ſaid the deceaſed had uſed. him il 
and impertinently, and he infiſted upon having the 


Wig. ' They went out ſeparately. The deceaſed 
- came 
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came in again. Mr. Fabian the author of a farce to- 
be acted that night, Mr. Mills, and others. ad viſed 
the deceaſed to let the priſoner have the wig, and 
Mr. Kitchen, the property-man, promiſed to heip 
him to a better. The deceaſed fetched the wig, and 
gave it to the priſoner, and then Mr. Kitchen gave 
another wig to the deceaſed. The deceaſed held 
out this wig to ſhew it, and ſaid he liked it better 
than the other; you ſaucy impertinent raſcal, ſays 
the priſoner, I wonder how ſuch a little ſcoundrel- 


dared to take a wig out of my dreſſing- room; the 
deceaſed told ham, he had it of the drefler, D—n 


ye, you dog, ſays the priſoner, do ye prate ? And, 


riſing up from the ſettle, he puſhed at the deceaſed, 
who then ſtood ſtock ſtill, between me and the ſet- 


tle; I was ſo near him, that I was afraid my own 
eye would have been hurt; he reeled, and I catch- 


ed him in my arms. 


Counſel. Who does the dreſſing- room, where the 


wig was kept, belong to? ; 
Mr. Cole. Not to the deceaſed. | 
Has every one a prticular room to dreſs in} 


Mr. Cole. There were three or four who dreſſed 


in that room, but the deceaſed did not belong to it- 


But he ſaid the dreſſer gave him the wig; I believe 


the dreſſer's name is Greenwood. 


Francis Lee. The deceaſed came into the ſcene- room. 
and faid the priſoner had uſed him like a pick- pocket, 


about a w ig. Mr. Mills and the author, and others, 
adviſed him to go up and fetch him the wig: Mr. 
Kitchen called 4. deceaſed to the end of the room 


and lent him another wig ; he ſhewed this wig, and 
bange with the: priſoner, for he 
had got a better; the. priſoner anſwered; you are 2 


ſaid he would not c 


ſcoundrel for taking it at all. The deeeaſed replicd;- 
no more a ſcoundrel than yourſelf, Seme other 
| words 
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words paſſing, the priſoner roſe up, and I think ſaid; 
dn ye, you littie dog, do you prate? and then 
gave him the blow. He clapped both his hands to 
his eye, and cricd, O Lor. J believe my eye is 
put out, and would have fallen in the fire, if Mr, 
Cole had not catched him: , When he was fet down, 
] aſked him how he did; Lord! ſays he, I believe 
my eye- ball is ſhoved to the other fide of my head. 
I believe the priſoner had him by the hand all the 
while the ſurgeon was dreffing him : he lived till fix 
the next night. | | 

Ellis Roberts. I came in when the deceaſed had 
received the other wig: He ſaid he liked this as 
well as that the priſoner had. You are an impudent 
ſcoundre}, ſays the priſoner; for taking it out of my 


ſhift (that is his dreffing place) No more a fcoundret 


than yourſelf, ſays the deceafed, and you are one 
for calling me ſo. Ye impudent raſcal, do you 
prate ? replied, the priſoner, and rifmg up; ntade 2 
longe, and puſhed at him. 7 | 
Thomas Salway. | was ning at the end of the 
ſettle, which will hold five or {x people. The de- 
ceaſed ſtood by me, and ſaid, if he, (the priſoner) 
had had a mind for the wig, he might have afked 
me for it in a civil manner, and not attacked me 
like a pick-pocket. The priſoner ſaid; you lie ; the 
deceaſed returned, I don't lie, or elſe you lie. Up- 
on which the priſoner got up, and I think made one 


ſtep, and ſaid, ye little raſcal, do you prate ? or ſome 


ſuch. words; and then made a puſh at him with a 
ſtick, which entered his eye, nnd made a noiſe like 
a ſquaſhing. He clapped his hand to his eye, and 
the blood ran down his face; he tottered; but T was 
ſo ſhocked and frighted, that I had not power to 


eatch him, but went out of the room: when = 
| | puſh 
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ſh was made, he was ſtanding ſtill, about three 1 
-ards from the priſoner, 
" Counſel. Did he aim at any particular place ? | 
Thomas Saltray. He ſeemed to be in too great 2 | 
aſſion for that, | 

' Priſoner. Was it not a ſlick neceſſary for my part, 
as a Spaniſh ſervant ? | 
Thomas Salway. Yes. The deceaſed ſtood cloſe 

jo my right ſhoulder. | | 

Priſoner. Which fide of him was towards me 
when I puſhed ? 

Jboma Sakvay, His full face. 

Priſoner. Did not you ſay, what a paſſionate man 
are you to do this miſchiet ? and did not | anſwer, 
Good God! what will not a man do in his paſſion, 
when he knows not what he does; 

Thomas Salway. There might be ſuch words. 

Mr. (ebam, ſurgeon. On the 1cth of May, in 
the evening, I was ſent for and dreſſed the deceaſed ; 
he died next day, and I opened the ſkul!, and found 
the ſtick had paſſed through the thin bone, that con- 
tains the eye, into the brain. That bone is extreme 


. © AR her Ae 


c 


0 thin, and can make but little reſiſtance. Had the 
d plow been elſewhere, it might have had a leſs fatal 
de effect. I was aſtoniſhed that a man ſhould die by 
_ fuch an inſtrument,—When I firſt attended him, 
: the priſoner ſhewed much concern, and defired me 
# take all poſſible care of him, 


0 George Carpenter. I know nothing of the affair, 


\a bot only was bound over to proſecute, becauſe he 1 
ke pad go fiepdg. | | 


The Priſoner's Defence. - | ö 


to Priſoner. I played Sancho the night before, and 
the the wig I then uſed was proper for the new play, and 
uſh bſolutely neceſſary for my character, the _ | 

orce 
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force of the poet's wit depending on the lean mea. 
gre looks of one that wanted food, This wig being 
therefore ſo fit for my purpoſe, and hearing that the 
deceaſed had got it, I ſaid to him, you have got the 
wig I played in laſt night, and it fits my part this 
night. I have as much right to it as you have, ſays 
he. I told him l deſired it as a favour, he ſaid ! 
ſhould not have it. You are a ſcoundrel, ſays l, to 
deny me, when | only aſk that as a favour, which is 
my right. I am no more a ſcoundrel than yourſelf, 
fays he, and ſo he went out, and I went to the 

rompter's door to fee for Mr, Cibber. Mean while 
he deceaſed went into the ſcene-room, and ſaid, 
that I had uſed him like a pick-pocket. The au- 
thor perſuaded him to let me have the wig, and the 
property-man brought him another wig, He threw 
the firſt wig at me, I aſked him, why he could not 
as well have done that before? He anſwered, becauſe 
you ufed me like a pick- pocket. This provoked me, 
and rifing up, I faid, D——n ye for a puppy, get 
out. His left fide was then towards me, bur he tur- 
ned about unluckily, and the ſhek went into his eye, 
Good God] ſays I, What have I done! and threw 
the ſtick in the chimney, He fat down, and ſaid to 
Mr. Arne's ſon (Who was dreſſed in woman's clothes) 
whip up your coats, you little b—h, and urine in my 
eye; but he could not, and ſo 1 did. I begged them 
to take the deceaſed to the bagyio, but Mrs. More 
faid, the had a room where he ſhould he taken care 
of. I had then no thought that it would prove his 
end, but feard that his cye was in danger, But the O] 
next morning | ſaw Mr. Turbut, who adviſed me to he 
keep out of the way, or 1 ſhould be ſent to gaol. | 
begged him to get the alliſtance of a phyſician, and © murd 
gave him a guinea, which was all the money | had, 
From the beginning of the quarrel to the end, it was 
but ten minutes, and there was no intermiſſion. 


Robert 
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Robert Turbut. IL had played that night, and was 


in the ſcene-room when the deceaſed came in, and 
ſeemed fluſhed, and ſaid, Macklin has uſed me like 
4 pick-pocket. I had this wig of Mrs. Greenwood, 
the dreſſer, and now he wants it; and 1 think it is 


as proper for my character as for his. The priſoner 
then came in and demaded it. Upon which, in a 


merry way, it was put to the queſtion, which of them 


ſhould have it, and it was agreed that the priſoner 


ſhould. Mr. Kitchin came in, and ſaid, here is ano- 


ther wig. The deceaſed then toſſed the former wig 


to the priſoner, who ſaid to him, why could not you 
have done this before? He anſwered, becauſe you 
uſed me like a pick- pocket. You lie, ſays the pri- 
ſoner, and you lie, ſays the deceaſed. You are a 
ſcoundrel, ſays one, and you are a ſcoundrel, ſays 
the other. At laſt, the priſoner riſing up, ſaid, you 
puppy get out, and puſhed at him, but I believe not 
with any particular aim. | 

Mr. Rich, Mr. Fleetwood, Mr. Quin, Mr. Ryan, 
Mr. Thompſon, Mr, Mills, Mr. Leflly, Mr. Black, 
and Mr. Fern, appeared to the pritoner's character, 
anddepoſed, that he was 2 man of a quiet and peace- 
able diſpoſition. 

The jury found him guilty of manſlaughter. 


f— — — 
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JOHN TOT TERDALE, for the Murder of kis Wife, Au- 
| | guſt 1, 1737. | 


OHN TOTTERDALE, was indicted for chat 


he nor having the fear of God before his eyes, 
&c. did make an atlault on his wife, and thereby 
murdered her, Auguſt 1. | 
Daniel Brown, 1 lodged in the priſoner's houſe 
when this fact was committed. On the firſt day of 
Nuts, XVI D d 
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laſt month, I went home a little before five, (The 
priſoner keeps a victualling-houſe in Vine-ſtreet, 
Weſtminſter, the fign of the Two Brewers.) All 
then was very good humoured; the deceaſed was in 
2 room with two women? ſhe ſeemed to be a little 
in liquor, but that I don't mind. I fat down aud 


drank with ſome company in the houſe, and the de- 


ceaſed went out, but where, or how, I cannat tell; 
that is, I did not mind; fox why? It was none of my 
buſineſs, but ſhe did go out of the room, and was 
out a quarter of an hour. I fat down and I talked 
with this woman here, ſhe is a witneſs too, and I ſaw 
the priſoner take a knife and fork, and he went up 
ſtairs, as it happened, but indecd it was more than 
I knew. After the priſoner had been up ſtairs a lit- 
tle while, ſays the woman here, Margaret Phillips, 
Lord! Brown, there is a great noiſe in your room, 
Well, fays I, if there is, fight dog, fight bear, and 
the devil part you; I have parted you too often al- 
ready, for the woman told me Totterdale was beat- 
ing his wife. But preſently I heard, Murder ! Mur- 
der! ina ſoft, faint tone ; ſo upon that, I ran up 
ſtairs, and found the priſoner ſtanding at the cham: 
ber-door, and his wife laying on the floor; he way 
a ſtamping upon her, and kicking her, I ſaw him 


ſtamp two or three times upon her as ſhe lay on the. 


floor: but I got hold of the knife to ſee if it was bloo- 
dy, but I ſa none upon it. The priſoner ftaid ſome 
little time below ſtairs, and in the mean time my 
wife went up, and conveyed the poor woman into 
my room, and then I thought all was over; but in- 
ſtead of that he went up ſtairs. again. I followed 
him, and when we came to my chamber · door, he aſ- 
ked me where the key of my door was? I told him 


did not know. He then bid me aſł my * 
_—_ 
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for it, and ſaid, if I would not give him the key, he 


would break the door open, but I would not ſuffer 


him to break it open. Upon this he went down 


and fetched a key, with which he opened the door; 


his wife was fitting upon my bed's-feet, and the cut- 
tains were drawn over to hide her. When he firſt 
went into the room he could not find her, fo 1 wa+ 
ved my hand to her, to bid her get away, but whe 
ther ſhe was then able to ſtir or nor, I cannot tell; ſhe 
did not go, and the priſoner diſcovered her, and aſ- 
ked her where the cap was, which he had given her? 


It is below ſtairs, Jonny, ſays ſhe: You lie tor a bh 
or a whore, and immediately flew at her: I caught 


hold of him, but he kicked her, and ſprung out of 
my arms, and then he caught hold of her feet, and 
dragged her by the heels off the bed upon the floor 
then he drew her to the ſtair-head, and threw her 
down. I don't know whether it was head-foremoſt 
or not, but ſhe fell about feven ſteps, and there ſhe 
lay, I was fo ſurprized, and ſo frightened, that 1 
turned back and went into my own room, and there 
] ſtaid three or four minutes; then I went down, and 
found the priſoner had got the deceaſed into his own 
room, and had bolted and barred himſelf in with her; 
IJ heard the deceaſed in his room cry, For Chriſt's 


fake, Johnny! Johnny, for Chriſt's ſake don't kill 


me! It is true, the door of this room was but a very 
flight door, only flit deal, but I was frighted, and 
could not break it open, ſo I went out of the houſe 
for an hour and an half, and when I come home ſhe 
was dead. 5 . 

Brown's wife. I had been abroad the firſt of Au- 
guſt, but I came home about two o'clock, and went 
into my own room. I had not been there long, be- 


fore! heard a noiſe in the next room. Iopened the door, 


and found the priſoner was beating his wife, he 3 
| er 
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her for a cap, ſhe ſaid it was below, and upon that 
he went down ſtairs. When he was gone, I called 
Molly, Molly, come hither; ſo [got her into my room, 
and drew the curtains over to hide her, and locksd 
the door. About five o'clock the priſoner came and 
opened the door, he looked about the room for her, 
and at laſt pulled open the bed-curtains; then he 
took her by her two legs, and hauled her off the bed gi 
on the floor, and as ſhe lay, he ſtamped upon her, he Pl 


kicked her all to pieces, and flung her down ſtairs; WI 
then he dragged her into her own room, and locked be 
himſelf and her in. I thought they were gone to a \ 
ſleep, ſo went out, but when I returned, the woman bat 
was dead. ret 


The Surgeon. The next day, or the ſecond day af. lip 
ter the woman was killed, I viewed the body. Upon MW ſhe. 
the external view of the corpſe, I ſaw ſo many marks MW ha 
of violence, that put me upon being careful and in- 
quiſitive in my ſearch. I turned the body on one fide, 
and found two or three ribs fractured. There was 
a ſtab'in her right arm, that went into the joint ; it 
was four or five inches deep, and ſeemed to have 
been made with a knife. The inſtrument went un- 
der the nerves, and ſo happened to cut no blood veſ- 
ſel. Upon opening the body, I found nine ribs frac- 
tured ; two or three of them were broken in three or 
four places; one in two places, another in two or 
three; another was maſhed all to pieces; two where- 
of were beat in, upon the left kidney. I obſerved 
ſomething farther, which was very particular, There 
was one rib in the middle of the broken ones, that 
was not fractured at all; which convinced me, that 
the reſt were broke at ſeveral times, and I imagine 
with the heel of his ſhoe; for'if thoſe that were broke, 
had been fractured by an inſtrument, it would have 
broke more than one at a time; it would have _ 

| almo 
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almoſt impoſſible that this fingle rid ſhould have re- 
mained unhurt in the middle of the fractured ones. 
This treatment oecaſioned her death; and it is my 
opinion, that if but one of her ribs had been fractu- 
red in the manner that three or four of them were, 
it would have been impoſſible for her to have lived. 
A woman. I happened to come on the firſt of Au- 
guſt to the priſoner's houſe to ſpeak to Margaret 
Phillips, my couſin and he was then in a back- room 
where he lies at nights. We called for a pint of 
beer, ſo he came out and drew it for us, and was in 
a very great hurry for the money. Then he went 
n backwards into the yard where he keeps hogs, and 
returning, be comes to us, and damn you, you Phil- 


f. lips, ſavs he, where is my b—h ; I don't know, ſays 
n MW ſhe, unleſs ſhe is among the hogs i in the yard. You 
ks have hid her in your room, ſays he, and immediately 


n- MW he took u; a knife and fork and went up ſtairs. I 
le, heard a great jumbling after he was got up, ſo ſays I 
Phillips, bow can you fit here, and not go up? Says 
it WM ſhe, he will run the knife into my guts. The jum- 
we bling continued a little while, and then I ſaw the 
poor creature come tumbling down the ſtairs, and 
her poor head came knock, knock, knock, upon eve- 
ry ſtair, and he kicked her all the way down, upon 
her breaſt, belly, &c. When ſhe was at the bottom, 
be dragged her into a little room, and locked him- 
ſelf in with her; ſhe was not dead then, for I heard 
her cry faintly, Oh! Oh ! Oh! pray don't. beat me 
any more | Ob“ 10h! dear Johnny, don't! don't! I 
could hear him very plainly, thump, thump, thump 
upon her. Another woman that was in the houſe 
went to the door and hnocked, but he would not 
open it, at laſt the poor old mother ſhe came, and 
called at the door Johnny, Johnny, but no Johnny 
would ſpeak ; then ſhe went round to another door 
and 
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and got in; but ſhe immediately came out crying, 
I am undone ! uadone ! undone ! upon this, I got up 
and peeped in, and there was the poor woman, dead 
and her jaws were tied up with her cap, 

aret Philips. I can ſpeak out, in an honeſt 
cauſe. Juſt before ſhe died, the ſame day, he ſent 
her out, to ſee if ſhe could get a debt of five ſhil- 
lings, which he never expected to receive, and ha- 
ving occaſion to go out, met her returning with the 
crown ; ſhe told me ſhe had got the money, and 
that her Johnny would give her . kiſs for it. 
] came back with her, and he kifled and embraced 
her, as if it had been the firſt day they were married, 
My couſin and I were drinking a pint of beer, and 
while we were together he went out in the yard, and 
when he came back, he afked us, where his b—h 
was, there he ſtands he cannot deny it ; Your b—h, 
fays I, why your bitch is in the yard among the hogs, 
I believe; for I thought he meant a b—h that he 
kept, and had had puppies by, Then he took a 
knife and fork, and as he went up ſtairs, I faid what 
do you mean your wife by your b—h? God mind 
me, you have been juſt now kiſſing her, Aye, d—n 
her, ſays he, I will do for her, and went up ſtairs 
with a knife and fork, I ſa bim throw her down 
ſtairs and ftamp upon her. 

9. Did you ſee him do any thing to her upon 
the ſtairs ? 

Phillips. No : but when he had dragged her in- 
to his own room, I peeped through. the key-hole, 
and ſaw him ſtatnping upon her, as if he would ſtamp 
her guts out. She died in about an hour from the 
beginning of the affair. 

A woman. | know nothing of the murder; but [ 
went next day to the Gatehouſe, and I ſaid John, 
John, what have you done? I have killed your fil- 


ter, 
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ter, ſays he; the devil drove. me up ſtairs to her, 
and when I had killed her, God would not give me 
power to run away. Pe 1 
A ſoldier. I was going to ſee the races on the firſt 
of Auguſt, and met my wife, ſhe told' me Totter- 
dale had murdered his wife: no, no, ſays I, he has 
only half murdered her, as he frequently did: hows 
ever, I went to the houſe, and would have gone in, 
but a Miſs he kept forced againſt me to keep me 
out of the houſe, D—n you, you b—h, ſays I, would 
you binder me from coming into a houſe Where 
murder has been committed? ſo I threw her againft 
the wall, and went into the back-room, there I ſaw 
nothing; but going into the yard, I looked in at a 
caſement which was open, and there I ſaw the pri- 
ſoner, We got a conſtable, and he aſked him whe- 
ther he did the murder? The priſoner only ſaid; hs 
could not help it. Shad $i 
Priſoner. 1 know no more of it than the child un- 
born. | a | 
9. to. the priſoner. Have you any witnefles 2? 
Priſoner. They are not come yet. t 
Coroner, He has an own brother hard by; but 
neither his mother, nor his brother will appear fos 
him. Guilty, Death. Abr 


The Ordinary's Account. . 


„ Joan TorrERDATE, was born at North-Currey, 
in Somerſetſhire, and was brought up to huſbandry 
altogether ; he had been married twelve years to 
his wife, when be committed this fact, and by her 
bad had fix children, two of which are now living, 
and are, by the intereſt of Mr. Paul, a brewer. in 
put * WE Wcſtmipſter, provided for in Weſtminſter work- 
71 8 b houſe, 


way JOHN TOTTERDALE; fot Murd: 
houſe; fince their unhappy father's confinement } 


for though the mother of this unhappy man is ſtil! WM ci 
alive at Taunton-Dean, yet her circumſtances will 
hot allow her to do for theſe het grand-children; ig 
Ftetjuent have been the uproars between him and de 
his wife, and for this five or fix years laſt paſt, the no 
barbarous uſage ſhe received from him; has been IM pic 
known to all who lived near them. He had but very Wl as 
little to ſay in excuſe of his horrid crime, and the yet 


whole time that he was in cuſtody he appeared ſtu- crir 

id and ſullen, and very ſeldom ſpoke to any one. me. 

wo or three days after he had been in the Gate- 1 
| houſe, the deceaſed's ſiſter went to fee him; the if he v 
cried, O John! John! how could you be ſo barbar- I that 
ous to murder your wife! he replied, the devil over: anſy 
powered me; I was puſhed on by the devil, both to die, 
begin and finiſh the deed. I cannot recall or undo may 


what I have done, but I wiſh I could bring back my ¶ and 
poor unhappy, unprepared wife from the grave WW crim 
again. He was aſked why he did not endeavour to impo 
make his eſcape, after he had committed the fact, ¶ ſhoul, 
inſtead of continuing in the room with his murdered I in a t 
wife? His anſwer was, that he did intend to have and 
2 but as he was coming out of the room wrong 
rom the dead woman, he imagined he heard a voice have! 
wife; 


faying, John, John, ſtay, what have ye done? you 
cannot go off; and from that inſtant he had no pou-· her, or 
er to ſtir. 5 3 have r 

While he was in cuſtody in the Gatehouſe, hes he f 
was vifited often by one M. t Fr, with fended 
whom he uſed to keep company; ſhe embraced him. He 
and publickly declared, that if he ſhould happen to 
be tranſported, ſhe would go with him at all events 
which being heard by ſome young gentlemen ol 


Weſtminſter-ſchool, they reſented the impudent be 
havio 
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haviour of the creature, and it was with ſome diffi- 
culty ſhe eſcaped diſcipline it: Tothill-fields: 
| He declared that he was not afraid to ſuffer the 
ignominious death that was before him, nor did he 
| WH defire to avoid it; if, ſaid he, my ſentence had been, 
: WH not only that I ſhould die, but that I ſhould die by 
i Wl piece-meal, by ſuffering tortures, as ſuch a criminal | 
Jas! muſt have given up life in ſome other nations, 
« Wl yet that would have been welcome to me; it is my 
„crime, added he, and not my puniſhment that effects 
me. 8 x 
The day the dead-warrant came down to Newgate, 
ze he was acquainted that he was included therein, and 
r: Ml that he muſt die on Wedneſday next; to which he 
1: MW anſwered, the Lord's will be done; I am ready to 
to die, I am willing to die; only I beg of God that I 
do may not, though I deſerve it, die an eternal death, 
ny IM and though I die out of this world for my heinous 
ve crimes, and aggravated offences, yet hope it is not 
- to impoſſible for me to be forgiven; not impoſſible I- 
ct, ſhould live for ever in a better eſtate; and ſeeming 
red in a tranſport, he cried out, God blefs his majeſty, 
ave and my honourable judges, they have done me no 
om wrong, they are juſt, it is I that have offended, and 
oice I have been guilty of the unnatural murder of my poor 
you wife; the Lord be more merciful to me than I was to 
ow- ber, or elſe I periſh. Then he defired thoſe that might 
have received any injuries from him to forgive him, 
as he forgave all who at any time had injured or of- 
fended him. 
He was executed at Tyburn on Wedneſday, Octo- 
ber the 5th 1737. 
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RICHARD COYLE, for the Murder of Capt. BEN] A- 
MIN HARTLEY, Auguſt 26, 1730, tried at a Court 
; 7 Admiralty, held at Fuftice- Hall, in the Old Bailh, 


ebruary 24, 1737. | B 
ICHARD COYLE, ſtands indicted by the 
name of Richard Coyle, late of London, 

mariner, for that he, together with John Richard. w: 


ſon, Caleb Larſon, and John Daviſon, (not taken) 
have been guilyof murdering Capt. Hartley, of the fhi 

St. John's Pink. | | 
2. Do you know the St. John Pink? | 


Wallis. Yes, I belonged to her five years. go, 

9, Was you on board this veſſel in January, car 
_ | ow 
VV. Yes, I was the carpenter's ſervant. ſays 


Was there any other perſon in the ſame cor- MW Dui 

dition with yourſelf ? Was there any other ſervants? WM the 

. There was one William Durant came 2 the 

twelve-month afterwards, and after that William foll, 
Metcalfe; they were on board in Auguſt, 1735, 

9, Where was the ſhip then? | 

. The ſhip was at Padras when the murder was 
committed, and Padras is in the Morea. 

9. How many perſons were then on board ? 
M. There was the captain and the priſoner at the 
bar, he was mate, and Richardſon the carpenter, 
'and a Spaniard, and John Daviſon, the cook, and 
one Caleb Larſon, a fore-maſt-man, he was a Dutch: 
man. 

What time did you ſail from Padras ? 

V. On Monday in the forenoon ('twas the 26rh 
of Auguſt, to the beſt of my knowledge, 1735 
The morning of that day we came out of the ha! 
bour, and that night, between one and two, the) 
began to murder the captain; I heard nothing of i 


till the captain came up upon deck, and then! 7 


* 
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the Dutchman, Larſon, Jump down, and hand up 


* two blunderbuſſes, one of them he gave to the priſon- 
rt er, and he (the priſoner) went towards the captain, 
7 who was then upon the fore ſhrouds, crying out. — 


Dear Mr. Coyle, what are you againſt me? 
he 9. And what did the priſoner ſay ? 


MN, V. He ſaid, yes he was, and told the captain it 


d. vas a thing conſulted among all the ſhips's company, 


n) and that over-board he muſt go, and over-board he 
he ſhould go. EE | 1 
Repeat that again? . 0 
W. Ne told the captain, that over- board he muſt 
go, and over-board he ſhould go: after this the 
ry, captain called out to Richardſon the carpenter,.— 
My dear carpenter, are you againſt me too? No, Sir, 


ſays he, I am not, and immediately he and the 


or- MW Dutchman followed the captain up the ſhrouds into 
ts? the fore- top; the captain ran up the ſhrouds into 
e 2 che fore-top, and the Dutchman and the carpenter 
am followed him. 9 Ei 

9. Had they any weapons in their hands? 

W. The carpenter had a broad axe, and the 
was Dutchman had a blunderbuſs : the captain cried out 
to them, For Chriſt's ſake, for God Almighty's ſake, 
ſpare my life ! [ will hurt none of you, it you'll ſpare 
my life! the Dutchman aſked him, if he would for- 
give him? and the captain ſaid, yes, if you'll ſpare 
my life, and he put out his hand to ſhake hands 
with him, but Richardſon, who followed the Dutch- 


hands with him I'll chop your hands off. 
This was all ſaid while the captain was on 
the tore-top, was it not ? | | 
W. Yes; and he begged there that they would 
ave his life; he begged for God Almighty's ſake, 
that they would ſpare his life, and he promiſed not 
ez | to 


man, ſaid, G—d d—n you, if you offer to ſhake _ 


of 
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to hurt any of them, but would forgive them, if 
they'd but ſpare his life, SW. | 

2 Where was the priſoner at this time ? er 

He was below with a blunderbuſs, and ſaid but 
nothing at all juſt then; but Richardſon told the clo 
Dutchman, if he offered to ſhake hands with the the 
ceptains, he would cleave him down the head: L 
then the captain begged again, that they would re. 
member his wife and family, and the priſoner cal- ¶ ſaid. 
led out, and ſaid, G—d d—n you, why don't you ve. 
fetch him down? why do you ſtand talking to him? tent, 
as we have began, we muſt go through with it, WW of ol 
After this, the captain finding they were reſolved iter 
to kill him, he begged for four hours liberty, by of th 
himſelf, but Richardſon bid him come down, and if you 
ſwore, if he did not come down, he would cleave 
him down: at laſt he came down by one of the back IM helm. 
ſtays, —he ſlipped down by it; and as he was fliding 
down by it, Coyle, the priſoner, ſnapped a blun- 
derbuſs at him, but it miſſed fire; then the captain 
jumped down, and got it out of his hands, and in- 
tended to throw it over- board, but it ſtruck againſt 
the fore-ſheet, and one of my fellow ſervants kick- 
ed it over board, with his foot: the captain had not 

wer to heave the blunderbuſs clear of the ropes, 
ſoit fell down, and my fellow ſervant kicked it into 
the ſea. 

9, What followed upon this ? 

W. Then the captain got from them to the fore- 
maſt, and Coyle and the other two got hold of him, 
and flung him over the gang-way, but he catched 
hold of the lanniards of the main ſhrouds, and cried 
out to us, Boys, boys, can't you do ſomething tor 
me! we ſaid, we could not; one of my fellow ſer- 
vants got hold of me, and ſaid, let us ſave the cap- 
tain's life ; but they ſaid they would knock us _ 

| N ; 
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if we offered to ſtir. Then the carpenter got hold 
of an axe, and knocked his brains out; the priſon- 
er took up the chicken trough to ſtrike him with, 
but I cannot ſay I ſaw him ſtrike; though he was 


the ſea with his broad axe. : 
What did the priſoner ſay at this time? 
W. I don't remember, in particular, what he 


we cried for; and they told us, if we would be con- 


of our heads. Then Richardſon, the carpenter, went 
after the Spaniard, who was all this while at the helm 
of the ſhip, and he ſaid to him, d—n you, why did 
you not come and affiſt us? the Spaniard's name is 
john Daviſon ; he told them he was minding the 
helm, —he was looking after that. 

What did Richardſon ſay to that? 


72 He ſaid, dn you, and the ſhip, you might 


and aſhſted us, | | 
Woas the ſhip under fail at that time ? 


miles an hour, with a ſmall breeze of wind. 

| 9, When they had killed the captain, what fol- 
owed ? BY : 

W. After that they went down into the captain's 
cabbin, and broke open his ſcrutore, 

Who did ? | 

W. Richardſon broke it open, and what things 
they found, they put by themſelves together : there 


ried Nas no money on board: then they loaded all the 


> for Is in the ſhip, 


ſer· 2. What did they do that for? 
cap- “. Coyle and the Dutchman would have them 
own own to load them, becauſe they ſaid, they could 
iet tell who they had to truſt to. | 


cloſe by when Richardſon kngcked the captain inta 


ſaid. After this they came to us, and aſked us what 


tent, and go with them, they would not hurt a hair 


have let the ſhip have gone to hell, and have come 


W. Yes; and went aſter the rate of two or three 


2 


1 
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2. After the death of the captain, where did you © 
go? | L 
. The firſt land we made afterwards, was the {MW cr 

' Iſland of Malta; but before they went to land, they MW be 
made articles, and Richard Coyle, the priſoner, wa W be 


made captain ; Richardſon went tor mate, and Lar. 
ſon, the Dutchman, for boatſwain. Then they 
came to us, and wanted us to fign the articles, but ſon 
we were not willing; ſs, upon our refuſing, they ¶ Du 


would not go to land, but Coyle cried out, It they 1 
won't, then bear away, boys, we'll remember them MW wh: 
another time; we'll give them nothing but bread and h 
water, and ſerve them worſe than the captain wa K 


ſerved : this he ſaid to me and my fellow ſervants, trou 
Where did you go when you left the coaſt of N 
Malta? head 
V. We put into Foviano: we wanted water, 2 
they ſaid ; but we had water enough on board: in- che! 


deed they wanted freſh proviſions and liquors : at I him 
Foviano they could get nothing but water; ſo when . V 
they came off the iſland in the boat, they let it lie ¶ loade 
a-ſtern of the ſhip, and the next night I and my fel- 2. 
low ſervants, and a Greek, four of us in all, got in- the ca 
to the boat, and went a- ſhore: this was about mid - . . 
night, When they were all faſt afleep, They miffed bim. 
us about an hour and a half after we were gone, and 2. 
they hauled out the long-boat, and went off in her. N. 
from the ſhip : the next morning the governor ſent bore, 
us a-board again, with 13 ſoldiers, but the priſon-W ; 
niards 


er and his companions had left her, and were gone, 
What became of the veſſel? . 

W. She was ſent to Trepany, where there was u Pri 
Engliſh conſul, and there we performed quarantine, Captain 
Where about is Foviano? _, voyage 

I. Foviano is near Trepany, and that is not fitÞ*the c 


from the iſland of Sicily. When our quarantine wa 
out, 
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out, 1 was ſent to Leghorn, and from thenes to 
Liſbon, and ſo to England. I never ſaw the priſon- 
ne er after he left the ſhip, till I ſaw him at Liſbon, on 


be brought home. 

ws 5: Who do you ſay was made maſter? 
The priſoner was made captain; Richard- 

ur ſon, the carpenter, went for mate; and Larſon, the 

Dutchman, was boatſwain. Fl 

ey 9, When the captain called upon you for help, 

em what did the priſoner ſay to you? 

nd W. I don't remember what he ſaid to us. 

721 9, When the priſoner took up the chicken 

trough, what did he do with it? 

og W. He was going to knock the captain on the 

head with it. 
ter, 9. Lou ſay, when the captain was coming down 


in. the ſhrouds, the priſoner mapped! a blunderbuſs at 


at him? was it loaded or not? 


ben V. Yes, it was loaded; there was three of them * 


lie loaded, and lay under his cabbin. 

fel. 2. Did you ſee the priſoner ae to throw 
in · ¶ the captain over-board ? 

nid- . He lent a hand, but I did not 11 him arte 
fed i bim. 6 


and Are you ſure the blunderbuſs was bade ? 
her Tes, | ſaw them loaded two or three days be- 
ſent tore. 

ſon 2: When the captain was ſtruck from the lan- 
one, M niards into the ſea, did he fink preſently? _ * 
| V. Yes, he ſunk down directly. 1 


Priſoner. I would afk that witneſs, whether the 
Captain and I had an angry word together all the 
Yoyage? And whether I was nota particular'favourite 
of the captain' 32 


board the Princeſs Louiſa; in which ſhip he v was to 


j 
| 

| 
4 ; | 
| 


wo 
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W. The priſoner had ſome words with the cap: 
tain a few days before we came out of the harbour 


at Padras 5 3 10 
Priſoner. At Ancona the captain paid us all our th 
wages, and he was ſo kind to me, that he aſked me fe. 
if I wanted money, and I told him I ſhould not have 
occafion for any till I came to Leghorn. I acknow. 
ledge I ſnapped the blunderbuſs, but not with a de- | 
fignto kill him. | ak 


Who loaded the blonderbuſs p > 5 | he 
+ The priſoner loaded every one of them him- MW ©; 


ſelf. F 3 5 | 
Call Richard Purran : 1 
Durrant. I was on board this Pink in the year MM the 
1735; at Padrass | to t. 
9. Who was on board at that time? kle, 


D. The priſoner, who was the captain's mate, ic! 
n Richardſon the carpenter, and Larſon the WO eapt 
boatſwain, and Daviſon the cook; and us three ſer- M ſone 
vants, Wallis, Metcalfe, and myſelf. heay 
When did you fail from Padras ? „ I cavp 

D. On a Monday morning, about ten o'clock is 
the forenoon. : | 
D. What happened after you came from Padras! 
D. About two o'clock in the morning, the cap» 
tain went to ſleep; Wallis and I lay down in the 


cable-teer : we were wak'd with a noiſe, and I aſked D. 
Wallis what was the matter? he ſaid he heard i do, f 

* fhricking upon deck; ſo we ran up to go upon dech vera! 
but I ſaw Coyle with ſomething in his hand, and w bold, 
afraid to venture further. I ſaw them running aſteſi nei; 
the captain, and he was endeavouring to avoid them: 9. 


upon this, we went upon deck, and I ſaw the capta B 


upon the fore-top, begging and praying for his liſeſ us, 5 
here were the carpenter, Richardſon, and Larſoſ down 
the boatſwain, going up the ſhrouds after him, au ang ” 


th 
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p* ill the priſoner ſtood at the bottom with a.blunderbuſs 
ur in his hand; the captain was ſome minutes on the 
fore-top, and he called out to ſhake hands with 
ur them; but the carpenter ſaid, by G-, if you of- 
ne fer to ſhake hands with him, T'll cleave you down 
we with the axe. 1 
W. . What words did the captain uſe? » 
de D. He begged of them for God Almighty's, ſake 
to remember his wife and family: as he came 
the priſoner who ſtood upon deck with a blunderbuſ, 


77 


m- W ſnapped it at him, but it did not go off. 
9, ®. hat happened afterwards ? | 
D. The captain havled the blunderbuſs out of 
ear the priſoner's hand, and threw it, as if he intended 
to throw it over-board, but it ſtruck apainſt the tac- 
kle, and fell into the ſhip, and my fellow-ſervant 
ate; MW kicked it over-board with his foot: after this the 
the WH eaptain got to the middle of the ſhip, and the pri- 
ſer- ſoner and all the reſt took hold of him, and they 
heaved him over the rough-tree, but the captain 
caught hold of the lanniards, and held faſt; then 
ki the priſoner took up the chieken-trough, and ſtruch 
him, as he hung, ſeveral blows with it over the 
head. | . 
9. Are you ſure you ſaw the priſoner ſtrike him 
with the chicken-trough ? hi 
D. Yes, I did; and they found that would not 
do, ſo the carpenter, with his axe, ſtruck him ſe- 
veral times upon the head, and then he let go his 
hold, and dropped over-board, and was drowned im- 
mediately. We expected they would kill us too. 
9. What did they ſay to you? 
D. They bid us not cry, they would not hurt 
vs, and this, and that and other. Then they went 
down into his cabbin, and looked over his cloaths, 


and got all his papegs together, and burnt every * 
* | 0 
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of them. The next day they ſhared his cloaths, and 
every one had his part. The priſoner had his part, 
Richardſon and Daviſon had theirs, and Larſon ſtood 
upon the ladder, add cried, Who ſhall have this} 
— Who ſhall have this ?—After this we made the 
iſland of Malta, and they had a mind to go in therc 
for proviſion, but were afraid. 


; What happened next? 
| 7 The next thing they did, was, they went 
down into the cabbin, and drew a paper, and they 
brought it to us to ſign; we refuſed, and Richardſon 
told us, if we would not ſign it, we ſhould ge the 
ſame way with the captain: no, ſays the priſoner, 
they ſhall not go the ſame way, we'll ſtarve them to 
death. After this, they talked of putting in at Mal. 
ta, but they were afraid, ſo we made the iſland of 
Mauritimo, for they had drank all the wine out, and 
they wanted to put in ſomewhere for morc,- and this 
was a place where they need not perform any quar- 
antine; ſo we brought up to an anchor that night, 
and, in the morning, the priſoner dreſſed himſelf in 
the captain's cloaths, and was rowed aſhore in the 
yaw! by two hands. We were kept a-board al 
that day, and at night Larſon and Daviſon were up- 
on guard upon deck, one of them with two piſtols, 
and the other with a drawn ſword, to prevent our 
getting a-ſhore. After this we came to Foviniano, 
and one night finding them afleep, we hauled the 
yaw! to, and my fellow ſervants, got in; I heaved 
the oars over-board, and then got in myſelf ; we 
fowed aſhore directly, and acquainted the governor; 
we defired they would go off directly and take them, 
but they ſaid they had no orders : that night we lay 
on ſhore, and next morning, when we went on board, 
the priſoner, and the reſt of them, were gone off in 
the long-boat, | 


9, 
* 
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| 9. Was the blunderbuſs, that the priſoner ſnap- 
ped at the captain, loaded or not ? 

D. It was loaded; they were loaded three or four 
days before; ; I can't ſay certainly who loaded them, 
but | know they were all charged. 

9. When the carpenter” gave the blows on the 
head with the axe, which beat him into the ſea, was 
he drowned ? | 

D. I never ſaw any thing of kim n more; he ſunk 
down directly. This was at Foviniano. 

9. Did you perform quarantine there ? 

D. No, at the iſland of Trepany. 

Who had the command of the ſhip after the 
captain, $ death ? 

D. The priſoner. 

Priſoner. I would aſk him, hh I had any 
animoſity againſt the captain? | 

D. About two days before we came to Padras, 
the captain and he had ſome words about a townſ- 
man of his, who was at Padras. The captain had 
told your townſman, you was a drunken fellow ; he 
told you again, and you came a-board and railed at 
the captain for it. | 

William Metcalfe was called and depoſed the 
ſame as the laſt witneſs, 


The Priſoner's Defence 


Priſoner. I have no one to appear for me, nor any 
friend, therefore I hope you will hear me patiently 
We failed from Leghorn, March 23; when we ar- 
rived at Meſſina, we took in goods, and went to 4 
bay near Syracuſa: after that, when we came to fail, 
the captain had ſome words with Larſon, the boat- 
ſwain, about making faſt the ſtopper of the anchor; 
the — got hold of the captain, and I turned 

| F f 2 _ - © nn 
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myſelf about and took him (the boatſwain) by the 
collar, and ſaid, —Caleb, what are you about to do 


miſchief ? Wallis, one of the boys, ſaid d--n him, 
heave him over-board ; but I releaſed the captain out 


of the boatſwain's hands, and he went upon the quar- 


ter deck. I ſaid to Caleb, go after the captain, and 
fall upon your knees, and beg his pardon ; accord- 
ingly he did ſo, and the 7 9 forgave him; ſo we 
proceeded on our voyage from thence to the Morea, 


and we landed ſome paſſengers at Salonica; we were 


loaded with tobacco, and were to go from thence to 
Ancona, I was offered a ſhip, but the captain per. 


ſuaded me to ſtay with him; no better agreement 


could be between two people, than between him and 
me : nor did I ever eat or drink worſe than himſelf, 
When we had made this voyage, the captain deſign- 
ed to come home to Falmouth for Pilchards, upon 
which two Greeks we had on board, defired to be 
diſcharged; he paid them their wages, and aſked 
me, if I wanted money ? I told him it would be 
more agreeable to me, on account of my wife and 
family, to rake my money at Leghorn. So the cap- 
tain paid the Greeks off, and diſcharged them, and 
this Richardſon, Larſon, and the Spaniard, came 
on board in their ſtead, We then ſailed for Padras, 
with money on board, which the captain had recetv- 
ed for freight, and money received at Leghorn. We 


took in a cargo at Leghorn, and in the time of load- 


ing there, this was expreſfed by theſe three young 
gentlemen,—there was a ſine ſloop come from Venice, 
of 160 tons, which the carpenter and theſe witnel- 
ſes, and the Spaniard, and the Greek, had agreed 
to cut away in the night; I heard a great deal of their 
villainy ;—but the ſloop ſailing, they were diſap- 
8 in their deſign. Then, we being loaded, 
failed about eight o'clock in the morning, the 11th 


of 
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of Auguſt. They took all my papers, and ſuffered 
me to ſave nothing, but what I brought upon my 


J 
, back out of the ſhip: In the night I went to watch 
l from eight to twelve; they came to call me; foI went 


upon the deck, and there I found the carpenter, the 
boatſwain, and the Spaniard, I can't ſay where the 
. boys were, I believe they might be in the ſteerage, 
e but the carpenter ſays to me, —Coyle, if you don't 
„ take this broad axe in your hand, and ſtand at the 
e cabbin door, and if the captain offers to come u 
0 if you don't knock him on the head, I will cut you 
.in pieces. I ſaid, pray don't do ſo; if you make a 
it Wl word on it, ſays he, Ill throw you over-board : ſo 1 
d thought beſt to take the axe into my hand, but, when 
f. they were gone, I threw it down again, and knew no- 
ching of it, till the captain came running up upon 
m deck, and they followed him. Iran round and got 
be upon the quarter deck, then I ſaw the captain on the 
ed Il fore-top, and the carpenter and the boatſwain on 
be the fore-yard. The carpenter was an ill man, I did 
not like him—he had not been a-board a month,. 
therefore 1 had no commerce with him: but I fees 
ing the captain on the fore-top, I jumped into the 
ſteerage, took up a blunderbuſs, but I never loaded 
it, and I believe there had not been a piſtol nor a 
blunderbuſs loaded for ſome time, for we had not 
2 pound of powder on board. I went for the blun- 
derbuſs to ſhoot the carpenter, and being very much 
ſurpriſed, I ſnapped it, (but did not know whether 
it was loaded or not) with a deſign to ſhoot the car- 
penter on the ſtarboard fide of the quarter-deck. 
Metcalfe and Durrant brought the captain round, and 
| thought they were going totheave him over- board. 
They know 1 have declared theſe things before, and 
that makes them ſuch ſtrong evidences againſt me 
dow. I came round with my blunderbuſs to ſtrike in 
among 
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among them, I don't know I ſtruck; but it was ta- 
ken out of my hands and thrown over-boaxgd; The 
carpenter took the captain, he ſtruggled, but there 
was never a blow ſtruck, nor a drop of bload ſpilt. 
The carpenter made a reach at me with his axe, and 
aid; G—d d—n you, you ſhalt go firſt; which 
made me withdraw on the quarter-deck ; then he 
fetched the captain a blow, but ir did not ſtun him, ſo 
he called out to me, Coyle; Coyle, for God's ſake 
help me! Lord have mercy on you, ſays I, the men 
are all againſt you; and ſo they hove him over-board; 
Then Wallis went down into the cabbin, and brought 
up two caſe- bottles, a bottle of rack, and they pro- 


ſed to make punch- royal, that is, with wine in it; fer 
Next morning I ſaid to Wallis; what a piece of the 
work is this! d—n him, ſays he, it were no matter = 
ou 


if one half of the people at Yarmouth, was ſerved 
in the ſame manner. Before the conſul of Tunis he ©**| 
acknowledged himſelf guilty, and accuſed every one 
of them but me: | 
9. If you apprehended the blunderbuſs was not fo t] 
charged, how came you to take it up and ſnap it? Day 
. I never examined it: I was in a ſurprize, 
. Did you go a-ſhore at Foviniano ? 
Coyle: Yes, by the carpenter's orders. I nevet 
had a rag of the captain's cloaths ; the carpenter took 
his cabin for his own habitation. If 1 had had 
mind to have been a villain, how came I to preſerve 
the ſhip and cargo; they knew no more of it than 
ou do. When the water was ſtored in the forecaſtle, 
I defired him to go into Malta, but neither Metcalfe, 
Durrant, nor Wallis would go; if they were inno- 
cent, why ſhould they refuſe to go into ſafe harbour! 
2. When the captain was killed, who navigated 
the ſhip ? 
. "x2 Coylt 
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Coyle. I did, under the command of the car enter, 
9. The witnefles ſay, you, and Richardſon, and 
the reſt, went away in the long-boat, what became 


CY  %F. & 4 


: of you? Pk N 
Coyle, We went to Tunis in Barbary: in caſe 

a theſe three witneſſes had aſſiſted the captain, the 

© WW thing could not have been done, 5 | 

fi | 9. Have you any witneſſes ? 44 

: Coyle. No, none but the boatſwain and conſul of 

| Tunis. 

d; 7 9. Pray why did you leave the ſhip? 

hr Coyle. After they went from Foviniano, they dif- 

0 Wl fered in their opinions, and were afraid of one ano- 

i: Wl ther, ſo the boys took the boat, unknown to the 

of other men, and went away; when the Boatſwain 

we found the boys and the boat was gone, he called the 


carpenter, who lay in the captain's cabbin, and told 
be bim the yawl was gone: I was pleaſed with it, think- 
ing they would now go away, and leave me on board; 
ſo the carpenter turned out, and called the Spaniard, 
Daviſon, and they conſulted together, and hauled up 
the long boat, and put maſts and ſails into her, and 
took what things of mine were on board, and then 
the carpenter came to me-with two or three cut- 
laſſes, and hauled me on deck, and ſaid Gd 
dn you, get into the boat; J heard what the 
were about, and was in hopes they would have left 
me in the ſhip, ſo I ſaid, for God's ſake don't kill 
me; and, while | was dreſſing, one of them gave me 
two or three blows with the flat fide of his cutlaſs, 
and told me, if I would not go, he would cut me in 
pieces; then he ordered me into the boat, and put 
me to an oar, and one of them ſteered; we rowed a 
mile, and got to windward of the iſland : then they 
aſked me, what place they might go to, where there 
was no Engliſt; conſul ? I told them they muſt go to 


Tunis 


two months; from Gibraltar I was carried to Lil 


Louiſa. 
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Tunis or Tripaly : they ſaid they would not ga el. 
ther to Tunis or Tripoly : ſo after ſome few days, 
we proceeded to a place juſt off Tunis, and there we 


ſtopped to ſhelter ourſelves, for the wind blew hard, #© 
and we were loaden: then we proceeded to Byzarta, MW 
and landed fifteen Jeagues to the weſtward of Tunis, al 

fr. 


and the carpenter, before we put in, made me ſwear, 
that I would be one of his company, and ſaid, I m. 
ſhauld not ſtir from him; he ſaid he would run his MW uf 
knife through me if I ſpoke any thing of this affair, MW gr: 
Mhen he came aſhore, he was dreſſed in the captain's MW be 
cloaths, and appeared very grand, He told the peo- þ 
ple, he was born in New-York, and paſſed an exx- 
mination before the governor, but that heſa id there ¶ fou 
J don't know; but a paper was brought us, and ve too 
all ſigned it. After a while, we had all orders to any 
come to Tunis, ſo we came to Tunis, and there I MW I kt 
was confined with the carpenter, who was captain 7 
for two days; at laſt I diſcovered the thing, and the 
carpenter made his eſcape, but was retaken ; the 
boatſwain turned Turk, and the other turned Jew: 
I was kept in priſon there three months, 
. Mhere was you taken into cultody ? 

Coyle. I ſurrendered myſelf to the yice-conſul of 
Tunis. 

9. What ſhip was you put on board there ? 

Cozlz. 1 was put on board the capt, Darrel. 

9. Was you at large in that ſhip ? | 

Coyl:. I had ſmall irons puts upon me, but I had 
my liberty to walk about the ſhip, From Tunis | 
was carried to Gibraltar, and I was in cuſtody there 


bon, and came home from thence in the Princels 


9. And had you irons on all this while? 
Coyle, Yes, but I was at large, 2 
* | Q, Hare Ric 


| Nums. XVI. 
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9. Have you any witneſſes ? gigs 
Coyle. What witneſſes can I have, ſince all the 
ſhip's crew were concerned? As for the three witneſ. 
ſcs againſt me, I have often beat them myſelf far 
abuſing the captain. It is hard I ſhould have ſuch 
frivolous witneſſes againſt me, when I have been 
maſter of a ſhip myſelt theſe ſeventeen years. I have 
uſed the ſea in the king's and merchants ſervice, this 
great while, and defy any perſon to ſay, that Black is 
the white of my eye. Call Joſeph Lyon. | 
Joſeph Lyon. The laſt time I ſaw the priſoner was 
five or ſix years ago. I have known him thirteen or 
fourteen years, I never knew any harm of him, and 
took him to be an honeſt man, nor did ] ever hear 
any one give him a contrary character. This affair 
I know nothing of, | 
Richard Manwaring, I have little to ſay in his 
behalf: I knew him ten years ago, and have never 
ſeen him ſince; he was hired and freighted by a per- 
ſon I had ſome concerns with, to carry goods to Ma- 
deria, 2nd he performed that voyage apd had then a 
ood character; as for any thing fince I know no- 
thing of him; he told me himſelf that he bored holes 
in the ſhip, on purpoſe to have them taken, but how 
true it is | cannot tell, | 
Another Witneſs. IJ have known the priſoner twen- 
ty-ſeven years, he was barn gut by me; I never 
heard any hurt of him; the laſt time I ſaw him was 
about three or four years ago in Church-Alley, in 
St. Olave's pariſh, | | 
C. Why he was aboard this Pink three years ago, 
Witneſs. It might be four, for ought I know, 
Guilty, Death. 


The Ordinary's Account. 


221 + 


| Ricuand Col vx, aged forty-five years, was born 
near the city of Exeter, of honeſt parents, who gave 


G g him 
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him good education at ſchool, in reading, writing, 


arithmetic and navigation. When of age, he was 
put to ſea, and ſerved his time to the ſatis faction of 
his maſter. He afterwards went to ſea in the king's 
ſhips, and ſometimes in merchant men; and during 
the time of theſe ſervices he had a good character, 
and was eſteemed by the generality of thoſe with 
whom he dealt, or. had-acquaintance. Twenty-four 
ear ago he married a wife, by whom he had ſeveral 
children, four of whom are ſtill living with his wife 
at Exeter, the youngeſt, whom he never ſaw, having 
been born ſince he went laſt to ſea with Captain 
Hartley. He had been maſter of a ſhip, and had 
been chiefly employed in the river from London, 
during the ſpace of ſeventeecn years, and in that time 
he bore a very good character; but about five years 
ago, after many misfortunes had befallen him, he 
was turned out of that bufineſs, and then he ſerved 
in the ſtation of mate in other ſhips, in which ſtation 
he was under captain Hartley, bound from Yarmouth 
to Italy, loaden with herrings. They traded likewiſe 
at Leghorn, Meſfina, Syracuſe, Salonica in Greece, 
and Ancona in Italy; they touched alſo at ſeveral 
Greek iſlands, and he ſpoke as if they had been at 
Alexandria; the laſt port they went to was Padras 
in the Morea, where they took in, as he ſaid, fix 
hundred pounds worth of wheat. In this place it 
was, that he, with the ſhip's crew, formed the con- 
22 againſt the captain, and to run away with the 
ſhip and turn pirates. CIS 
Mr. Coyle appeared to be pretty ingenuous in his 
confeſſions, and owned for the moſt part the evidence 
as it was {worn againſt him, viz. that on the twenty- 
fifch of Auguſt, 1735, they departed from Padras in 
Turkey, loaden with corn, and bound for Leghorn. 


They weat out of that port about ten or eleven 
YE o'clock 
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„ clock in the forenoon, and towards night, having 
Ss IM failed about twenty leagues towards the iſland of Ce- 
t phalonia and Zant, they put their horrible deſign in 
execution. They awaked the captain out of his ſleep, 
9 and then he came to underſtand they intended imme- 
r, diately to murder and throꝶ him over-board. Coyle, 
h or ſome other of them, (for he was not willing to de- 
ir clare that affair plainly) ſtood at the cabin- door with _ 
al a hatchet in his hand, to knock down the captain 

tc ¶ when he opened the door; but his conſcience check- 
ig ing him, or courage failing him, the captain run 
in to the deck in a great ſurprize, and made his way in 
ad all haſte to the forecaſtle, and got upon the fore- 
n, WW firouds, crying out, Dear Mr. Coy le, are you againſt 
ne me? He told the captain that it was determined by 
I'S che company, over board he muſt go, and he was 
he WW zgainſt him too. They had purſued him along the 
ed deck as he went to the forecaſtle, and. Richardſon 
on Wand Larſon, the Dutchman, went up the ſhrouds af- 
th er him; Richardſon the carpenter, having an axe 
in his hand, threatened to kill Larſon with it, if he 
agreed with the captain: they threatened, curſed, 

ſwore, and d—n'd at the captain to come down, 2 
Coyle d- n'd them to bring him down. The cap- 
tain ſeeing nothing but death determined againſt him, 
came down quickly on a ſmall rope ; before this, 
and at this time, he frequently begged for God's 

lake, in confideration of his wife and children, to 
pare his life; but they were deaf to all entreztics, 
oF ſeized him in order to throw him over-board . Ri- 
hardſon, Larſon, and Daviſon, were the principal 
actors, and Coyle alſo gave a helping hand, though 
"ty- e was not willing to ackne ledg it; they were the 
s in nen, he ſaid, who violently puthed him over: he 
orn. eld by the tanniards; bur Cot ie hit him de the 
ven Wicad ſometimes with the chicken-trough, 0 that 
lock | Ggz2 not 
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not doing, he ſwore at the carpenter to ſtrike him 
with his axe, which he did, and knocked out his 
brains ; the laſt word he was heard to ſpeak having 
been, Lord have inercy on me, I am a dead man, 
and then he ſunk into the ſea, and was never ſeen 
more. a | 

Atter this they divided the captain's goods and 
cloaths among them, and having no good agreement 
among themſelves, but their guilt flying in their fa. 
ces, they curſed and d—1\'d one another, eſpecially 
the carpenter, who had the chief hand in this mur- 
der, and was a notorious, wicked, bold, imperious 
fellow; however, they drew articles, and all of them 
figned the articles, not excepting the captain's boys, 
who were the three witneſſes, as they pretended, was 
forced to do ſo for fear of their lives. By this agree. 
ment Coyle was captain, Richardſon, the carpenter, 
mate, Larſon, boatfwain, and Daviſon, cook ai 
before. "HE | | 

Matters being thus ſettled, they bore up for the 
iſland of Malta, but were afraid to go aſhore, ſufpett- 
ing one another, and fearing ſome of themſelves 
would nat fail to make a diſcovery, ſo they went to 
a little iſland off Sicily, called Foviniano z Coyle 
went aſhore as captain, and dreſſed in captain Hatt. 
ley's fine cloaths, but, having no money, nothing 
could be got in this iſland but water, and next nigit 
the three boys, Philip Wallis, William Dur- 
rant, and William Metcalfe, who were all the wit 
nefles againſt Coyle, found means to get on ſhore 
in the yawl, and told the governor and garriſo 
about the murder of their maſter, captain Hartle)* 
when Coyle, and the reſt of them knew of their g 
ing off, they immediately launched the long · boat 
and purſued them ſo far, that they were in danger d 
being gpprehended by the ſoldiers of Foyiniano, 2 


ifland 


* 
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iſland. belonging to the king of Sicily, and if the go- 
vernor, had given orders to board them that night, 
they muſt havs been taken, bur delaying to the next 
morning, all of them made their eſcape in the long- 
boat, and went directly to Tunis, where Cayle, as 
he ſaid, ſurrendered himfelf to the Engliſh conſul, 
or he was taken up him, and he then diſcovered 
the whole matter to the canſul, who took them up 
and put them in irons. From thence he was ſent ta 
Gibraltar in a merchant-{hip, where he was kept two 
months in priſon, and thence they put him on board 
the Louiſa man of war, which brought him home to 
London to receive the due reward of his deeds, - 
He confeſſed that he was concerned in the . 
racy of carry ing away the ſhip, but at firſt denied the 
murder, pretending that he knew nothing of it, or 
that he ever ſtruck him, or lifted his hand up to the 
captain; this hc. ſpoke but faintly ; but afterwards 
his conſcience checking him that he had not decla- 
red the truth, without being aſked, he owned that 
he was concerned, and had a hand in the murder of 
captain Hartley, for which he expreſſed a great re- 
gret and the height of ſorrow, 5 
He was executed at cxecution- dock, March 14, 
1736. „ 


* _ _ 
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Counſel. Walker, Do you know the veſſe] called 
the Dove brigantine ? 

Walter. Yes, I belonged to her nine years; Ben. 
jamin Hawes was maſter. 

1 * When did you go from England in her 
alt? 

Walker. About fix years ago; we went from 
Harwich and Falmouth : I was the captain's appren- 
tice, and was to go with him all his voyage for a cer. 
tein term of years. 

* Counſel. Where was you in June laſt ? 

Walter. At Leghorn. 

Counſel, Who had you on board at that time ? 

" Walker. Williams was mate, and Johnſon was a 
mariner, Senett was a mariner likewiſe, and one 
Derrick, a Dutchman was a mariner too. 

Counſel. Had you no one elſe on board ? 
| Walter. Yes, we had one O'Mara, a paſſenger, 
on board, and none elſe, but the captain and mylelf, 

Counſel, When was you to fail from Leghorn ? 

Walker. We were to ſail from thence the ſeventh 


of September, 
Counſel. Were the reſt of the priſoners at the bar 


on board ? 

Walker. I did not ſee them then. The maſter 
pave directions on the 7th of September, that as 
ſoon as the wind came off the land, they ſhould heave 
the anchor; and then he went down into his own 
cabin, and went to fleep, and I went and lay down 
on the quarter deck, over his head, and went to ſleep 
likewiſe. 

Counſel, What followed upon that? 

Walker. I heard a — and groanin g which 
wak' d me. 

Counſel. What time o Ynight was this ? 

Walter. I believe it was about half an hour paſt 


ten whenA heard it, 
Counſel, 
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d Counſel. What ſort of noiſe was it? | 
alter. Like the groans of a dying man. I could 
n- not tell what it was; ſo I got up, and was coming 
| round the companion, and I met Johnſon with a 
er knife in his hand, and his right hand was all bloody. 
I aſked him why he was bloody, and went down di- 
m  r<ly to ſee what was the matter. I called Williams 
n. WY three times by name, and he aſked me, what was 
er. che matter? I aſked him if he was hurt? He faid, 
No. I defired he would let me look at him; he 
ſaid, may be the captain is dreaming. 
Counſel. Were they heaving the anchor at this 
ume? 
a Walker, Ves; Senett had put a handſpike into 
ne the windlaſs on the fide, and the Dutchman had ano- 
ther in the other ſide, and Johnſon was caſting off 
the ſtopper, in order to heave up the cable. 8 
5 aid to Williams, ſhall we heave up the anchor? 
Aye, ſays he, with all my heart, boys, Turn to, 
lads ; heave it up with all my heart. 

Counſel, What did you ſay to them? 

Walker. I ſaid, what ſignifies heaving the anchor, 
when the veſſel won't work : Williams ſaid, the cap- 
tain had ordered it; and I ſaid, then I will go down 
for my ſhoes : I had locked the cabin door, (ſingle 
bcked it) when the captain went to ſleep, and! ele 
the key in the door; when I ſet the dor open, 1 was 
afftighted at what I ſaw, 

Counſel, What did you ſee ? 

Walker. I ſaw the captain half on the bed and 
N off, all bloody , and he appearcd to me to be 
ea 
Counſel. What did you do upon this: > 
Malter. T went upon deck, and met Williams, 
and I ſaid, Mr. Williams, the captain is dead; who 


das killed him ? | 
| Counſel, 


1 
| 
i1 
4 
| 
" 
11 


— 
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| Counſel, What anſwer did he make? 


Walter. Lord have mercy upon me, ſays be, 
cannot tell, I defired him to take Johnſon, and 
faſh him to the ring bolts, and carry him aſhore in 
the morning, for ſays I, I faw him coming up the 
companion ladder all bloody. 


 Connſel. What anſwer did Williams make! 
Walker. None at all, but only went forward ty 
Ul and I followed him: then Johnſon took 
old of me, and ſaid, G—d d—n you I will kil 
ou too. | 
©  Counſe!. Repeat that again. 
Walker. Johnſon, when he took hold of me, aid 


G- d d—n you, you dog, I will kill you too, and 


he ſtruggled with me, and tried to take out his knife; 
but I gave him a blow on the arm, and he let me 
go; then Ijumped over board, and as I was going 
off, Johnſon cried, D—n the dog, kill him, Kill him, 
don't let him go; and one of them ſtruck a knie 
after me into the water, and it ſtruck upon my but- 
tock. g 
Counſel. Was Williams upon deck at the ſame time? 
Walker. Yes, but 1 did not ſee him do any thing; 
the knife that was thrown after me cut my trowſers, 
but not my fleſh. 
Caunſel. What followed upon your jumping into 
the ſea ? ws 
Malter. They got into the boat, and rowed aftet 
me; Johnſon was one who rowed after me ; but | 
did not mind who the others were, I ſwam, and the) 
followed me; I got to an Italian Settee, ard I begged 
of them for God's ſake, to make them keep off, io! 
they. had killed my maſter, and wanted to kill me. 
Theyaſked me who the boat belonged to? I told them. 
then they haled the boat, and Johnſon cried Hallo: 
then the people in the Settee fired upon them, and the 
then gave over the purſuit, and returned to the ſhi 


Coun: 


* 
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Counſel. Did you ſee the ſhip make any fail after 
8 this? 5 8 | | 
„ Malter. Yes, I ſaw the ſhip go. 
and - Counſel. Which way did ſhe go? 
PAY Walker. From the land. 
the Counſel. So the Italians took you on board ? 
Walker. Yes, they threw out a rope and pulled 
me up, and examined me: I would have had them 
10 put off, but they were afraid of being killed them- 
bol {elves; ſo they guarded me into the mole, put me 
Eil on board a ſhi p, and preſently there came boats man- 
ned and armed from other ſhips, which went after 
them and took them: I came home with them, but 
never had any converſation with them. | 
Counſel. You ſay, you acquainted Williams with 
your ſeeing of Johnſon coming up the companion 
ladder ? ; | 
Waller. Yes. 4 ke; 
_ Counſel. Did he make any anſwer to you? 
Malter. No, not at all; Fut went directly up to 


johnſon. 5 | | 
Counſel. Did he offer to ſeize Johnſon ? 
Walker. No. | w_ 


Counſel, Was there any body could have helped 
him to have ſeized Fohnſon? - 

Walter, Yes, Senett, and the reſt of the priſoners , 
but they none of them offered to ſeize him. John- 
ſon ſeized me with one hand, and with the other | 
hand he felt in his pocket for his knife, and cried, 5 
Aye, G—d d—n you, I'll kill you too; but I ſtruck 
a bim a blow on the arm, which made him let go, and 

| jumped over- board, and he cried, Kill the dog, 

don't let him jump over- board; but I ſwam away 
rom them about eight hundred yards. As. 
Counſel, What place was the ſhip bound for, 
When the captain was killed? 


Nums, XVI. Hk © Walker. 


2 
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Walker. For Meſſina. 

Counſel. What courſe did the ſhip make after 
they were diſcovered ? 

Walker. They ſteered right off the land. 

Counſel, Was that towards Meſhna ? 

Walker. No. 

Counſel. What ſhip took you in? 

Walker. | ſwam firſt to an Italian Settee, and was 
afterwards taken on board the Lavant, Capt. Floyd, 

Counſel. What did you obſerve the other Priſon. 
ers do ? 

Walker. I was ſo much frighted, that I did no 
mind what they were doing. 

Counſel. Did you ſee Wolf there? 

Walker. No, I cannot ſay whether he was in the 
ſhip, at the ſame time or nor. 

Counsel. What was Senett doing? 

Walter. I did not ſee him after the captain was 
killed: he was weighing anchor before I found hin 
killed, 

Counſel, When they were weighing, anchor wa 
there a proper wind to go on the yoyage ? 

Walker. No, there was not. 

Counſel. After you came on ſhore, and made the 
diſcovery, did you go on board again ? 

Walker. Yes, when the ſhip was brought to] 
did; when they were made priſoners, 

Ceunſei, Did you ſee the body of the captain at 
ter his death ? 

' Walker. Yes, there was a wound three inches and 

three quarters long, a-thwart his breaſt : there was 

two wounds, but | put my hand into the largeſt, and 

the ſurgeon meaſured it: it was a long wound, and 

it went quite through his back, and was an inch and 

an half wide there; the great wound went from bi 

* quite through his _ and through his back; 
but 
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but there was another ſmaller wound here, in this 
place, (pointing to his own ribs.) 

Counſel. You ſaid, you ſaw Senett, Williams, and 
Johnſoh ; was that after you hard the groaping of 
the captain ? 


Walker. Ves, 
Counſel, How long was it after the fact was com- 


mitted that the ſhip was brought in? 
Walker. It was brought in about three hours after, 


fter 


_ by ſeveral Engliſh boats which were in the harbour, 
and then the priſoners were taken out of her, and 


* two of them were put on board one ſhip, and two 
on board another; they were diſtributed on board 
other ſhips. Wolf was brought home with me in 
the Dolphin man of war. 

Counſel. What ſhaped knife was it that Johnſon 


not 


0 had in his hand? 

Walker. A French claſp knife, have eleyen in- 
a ches long, handle and all, with a ſharp point; the 
bim blade towards the benoar was about three-fourths 


of an inch broad, and about a quarter of an inch at 
the point : the handle was longer than the blade. 

Connſel. Do you think the wound could be made 
with that knife? 


» the 


Walker. Yes it might. 

Counſel, You ſay you ſaw his Handy: bloody? 
fo! Walker. Ves, 

Counſel. Was the knife bloody? 

n af. Valter. I did not obſerve that; when I ſaw him, 
; be was ſhutting it, with both his hands, and I ſaw 
and bis right hand le The knife was found next 
* porning in the boat they rowed after me, and in the 
and hollow of the handle was all greaſy and bloody, and 
anal there were hairs ſticking in it. 
wand Counſel. What fized man was the captain? 


m his 
back; 
but 


Walker. A * luſty, fat man. 
H h 2 Counſel. 
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Counſel. Do you believe the knife you ſaw in the 
boat, was the ſame you ſaw in Johnſon's hands ? 

Walker. Yes, I am ſure it was the ſame. 

Fury, We aſk, whether he knows how the knife 
came into the boat, becauſe he has mentioned a 
knife being thrown after him into the ſea. 
Malter. It was not the knife that I ſaw in his hand, 
that was thrown after me, but another. Johnſon's 
claſp kniſe was found in the boat, three or four 
hours after it was brought in-with the ſhip. I did 
not ſee it in the boat when it firſt came in. 

Counſel. So you ſay this knife was found in the 
ſame boat that Johnſon was rowing in after you ? 

Malter. Yes, Sir. 

Counſel. What ſhape was the handle of the knife? 

Valter. At the bottom of the handle it was roun- 
diſh; at that part next the blade it was flat. 

Counſel. Do you think, that, if a wound was made 
with the blade, any part of the handle would gol in. 
to the wound? 

Walker. Ves, Sir. 

Court. Recollect yourſelves; would any of you 
aſk the witneſs any queſtions | ? 

Jobnſon. I have no queſtions to aſk him; he knows 
nothing of me, nor | of him. 

Williams. | would aſk him, whether, as the wind 
was ſouth-weſt, we did not fail the direct way to 
Ancona ? 

Halter. Noz it was fine, clear, moon-light night, 
and all the while I was going in a boat from the Se- 
tee to the ſhip, I had fight of her, and ſhe was ſtcer- 
ing quite off from the land, 

Ceunſel. How long was it before you got from 
your own ſhip to the Settee ? 

Water. About half a quarter of an hour. 

Counſel. 


unſel. 
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Counſel. How long was it after you got into the 
Settee, that you got into an Engliſh veſſel? 

Walker. About half an hour. 4 
Senett. 1 obſeryed the witneſs ſaid, I had a hand- 
ſpike in the windlaſs. The Dutchman came to me 
as I was lying on the forecaſtle, and he awaked me: 
I got up and ſaid to Williams, are you going to heave 
up? No, ſays Williams, there is no wind. Why 
ſays I, the Dutchman has awaked me to heave up; 
then, ſays Williams, you may go to ſleep again. Aſk 
him about my behaviour in the ſhip. 

Walker. He obeyed command in the ſhip, as other 
mariners ought to do. He had been about fix 


weeks on board, when this happened; and was ta- 


ken in at Leghorn, 

Counſel. Call William O* Mara. | ; 

Counſel. Do you know the Dove brigantine 

O' Mara. Yes, I did, Sir. | 

Counſel. What time did you come on board 

O'Mara. Some time in Auguſt, 1736, I don't 
remember the particular day. | 

Counſel. Who was on board when you came firſt? 

O'Mara. There was Williams, he was the chief 
man ; he at the bar there. There was Andrew Down- 
ing, Laurence Senett; I don't know that Johnſon 
was there : he belonged to the ſhip at that time, but 
was not concerned in any buſineſs, in the wicked 
enterprize they went upon, nor Wolt Bryan was 
Butler was not there at that time. F740 

Counſel. Give an account what paſſed the ſeventh 
of September, after that Auguſt you ſpeak of, with 
relation to the captain's coming on board, and order- 
ing the ſhip to be put under fail ; tell what paſſed 
that night. bs 

O'Mara. I was aſleep in the mate's cabin, and 
Wolf with me. About eleven or twelve, I heard a 
| great 
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eat groan in the captain's cabin; I ſaid. Ob! deat 
Wolf, what is the matter? G=d du thee, ſays 
he, can'ſt not ſleep; and, in about three minutes time, 
Walker went down. I heard the guthes of blood fl m. 
run from the orifices, as if a bung-hole had been te- 
made from his body; te 

Counſel, How near did you lie to the captain? wi 

O Mara. I lay in the lat board- ſide of the ſhip, and] 
the captain's cabin was juſt at my head, and nothing the 
between us, but a flight partition, He lay more 
in the center of the ſhip than I did; oh 

Counſel. When you heard the groans, and the! 
guſbing out of the blood, what did you do? Grf 
O' Mara. Nothing in the world; but then, in I uh. 
about three minutes after, Walker came down and 
went in, in his ſhirt; when he ſaw the captain dead, 
he run to Williams, and ſaid, Oh! Mr. Williams, 
the captain's dead; then I heard Johnſon ſay, kill 
the dog, kill the dog ; meaning Walker, and they 
had a joſtle together about half a minute; well, ſays 
J., now the boy is killed, and there is no remedy; 
In a ſhort time after this I heard ſomebody ſay; See 
how naturally the dog takes the wate:. _ 

Counſel, Do you know any thing of Senett, ot 
Johnſon, or any of the priſoners endeavouring to 
weigh anchor at that time ? 

O'Mars. I did not hear any thing of that to my 
knowledge. As ſoon as the noiſe begun, they did 
not flay to get up the anchor, for they cut the cable. 

| Counſel. Which of them cut the cable? 

O' Aſara. Williams did; I was by at the ſame 
time, and ſaw him cut it with a hatchet. 

Counſel. What was the reaſon, that Williams cut 
the cable ? q 
O' Mara. Oh! the captain was killed, and he was 


oing captain. 
a : * Ceunſel· 
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Ay$ Counſel. How do vou know that? 
me, O' Mara. | have vety good reaſon to know it. I 
od, myſelf drew the articles, by which he was conſtitu- 
cen ¶ ted, nominated, and appointed ſo. There were ar- 
ticles drawn twice ; but Downing had nothing to do 
with them, 
Counſel, Do you know of any combination among 
the priſoners ? = 
O' Mara, | do. I know it all; I was a party con- 
cerned myſelf. 
Counſel, Begin, and give an account when you 
firſt came on board, and what paſſed between you: 
, in what was the occaſion of your firſt coming on board? 
and ¶ Who tempted you on board ? 
ead, M O'Mara John O' Bryan, one of the pia he 
ams, ¶ brought me on board, and told me, that I muſt go 
kill MW no more to my own ſhip, for ſome body had told 
rhey WW Sir Mark Forreſter, who was the captain, it was a 
ſays MW Spaniſh nan of war, that I had given it out, that he 
1edy: MW was knighted by a bricklayer's ſon, meaning the pre- 
dee tender, and O'Bryan told me, that he would hang me 
up when I went on board: this drove me to deſpair, 
t, ot Wand made me willing to go any where. He told me 
g 10 be had got a birth, and was going mate of a Dutch 
ſhip, the Dove brigantine; he called it a Dutch ſhip, 
o MY Wand ſaid, if I pleaſed I might take a birth along with 
y did bim; ſol went on board the Dove with him, and I 
able. Inet Mr. Williams in the firſt place, and Downing 
ad Laurence Senett. 
ſame Counſel. What diſcourſe had you together ? 
O' Mara. They brought out a prayer-book, and 
ſwore me to ſecrecy, and | ſwore: When they had 
done taking the oath, they ſaid, this ſhip was richly 
laden, and belonged to Jews, and that it was no fin 
o carry it away from them. They ſaid the ſhip, it 
Pas given out, belonged to a Dutchman, but that 
+ 
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was only a ſham and a pretence, to get me into their 
contrivances. They propoſed to go away with the 
ſhip, and ſell her and her cargo on the coaſt of Por- 
tobel, or Gallicia, and every one was to have an equal 
dividend. 

Counſel. Who made the propoſition? 
Ora. All; they all joined, Williams, Sennett, 
O' Bryan, and Do: vning. TI agreed with them in it, 
and we went aſhore. directly, and called Butler, and 
we drew up the articles at a public-houſe, the fign 
of the Ship and Mermaid at Leghorn. 

Counſel. Who drew up the articles ? 

OMara. 1.did, and we all ſigned them. Wil. 
liams figned firſt, ' 

Connſel. What was the ſubſtance of the articles? 

© Mara. The ſubſtance was, that Williams ſhould 
be captain; O'Bryan, mate; Senett was to be boat- 
ſwain, and Downing to be ſecond mate; there was 
ſomething to be for every one; every one was to have 
a poſt, and fo they gave me the name of doctor. 

Counſel. What followed upon this? 
O' ara. When we had ſigned the articles, Wil- 

hams and Senett went on board again; Downing, 
Butler, Bryan, and I, ſtaid on ſhore, . 

Counſel, What office was Butler to have? You have 
not mentioned his poſt. 

O'Mara. I had forgot him: he way not te be fu- 
percargo. 

Counſel. Well, and what do you all do on ſhore ? 
O' Mara. Why that night we drank the 
ſtrength of what Williams gave us. 
Counſel. What did he leave you to ſpend ? ? 
O Mara. A chequin. 
Counſel. When did you ſee them again? 
O' Mara. About two days after, Downing, Butler, 


and I, ſent aboard for Williams and Senett to come 
aſhore 


er, 
me 


ore 
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aſhore to us and we pretended that we had other 
men who would join with us in the buſineſs. This 
we did to get the paper out of Williams's hands, 
for he took it when we had ſigned it. 

Counſel. Repeat again the names of the perſons 
that figned, and the order in which they ſigned. 

O Mara. Williams figned firſt, as captain; 
O'Bryan, as mate, ſecond ; Pierce Butler, third, as 
ſupercargo; Downing, fourth, as ſecond mate; 
Senett, fifth, as boatſwain ; and I ſaid, gentlemen, 
[ am ſatisfied with any thing, ſo I ſigned, doctor. 

Counſel. What did you do with them when they 
came on ſhore? | n 

O Mara. We got the paper from them and burnt 
it, and departed, reſolving never to ſee one another 
more. 


Counſel, What made you defire to get the papet 
again? 05 


O Mara. Diſunion among us. 


Counſel. How come you to go to the ſhip again? 

O'Mgara. O'Bryan and I took out a bill of health 
to go to Genoa on the twentieth of Auguſt, but we 
had not the good fortune to meet with a Felucca, ſo 
we were obliged to ſtay in the town. > 

Counſel. Who burnt the articles? 

O'Mara. Williams; he would not give them out 
of his hand; he pulled out a paper, and ſaid, here 
they are, and he held it over the candle and burnt 
it; I believe it was the articles. EY as 

9. Confider, you ſwore the articles were burnt z 
now you ſay, you don't knew whether they were ot 
not; you muſt ſay nothing upon ſurmiſe. 

O'Mara. He produced a paper, and ſaid it was 
the articles; it was very much like them, and he 
held it over the candle till it was burnt ; we did not 
Care to ſhew names'—— Dwning was the perſon 
Nun. XVII. 11 that 


ä 
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that called out moſt for the articles, 
firſt told us the articles were on board, but afterwards, 
when there was ſome words about them, he drew 
out a paper, and held it over the candle; and burnt 
it, and ſaid, there it is in aſhes, 

' Counſel. What happened after the pape was 
burnt ? 

O'Mara. Sometime afterwards they begun with 
us again: Williams ſpoke to Senett, and then they 
took Johnſon in and me. We drew ſecond articles 
among us four, and I wrote the articles by Williams's 
direction. They were of the ſame purport with the 
* other, only the names of the mates, and ſupercargo, 
and boatſwain, were changed. 

Counſel. Who ſigned theſe ſecond articles? 

O' Mara. Williams ſigned firſt as captain, Senett 
figned ſecond for mate, I ſigned next for ſupercargo, 
and Johnſon for boatſwain ; and, to theſe ſecond ar- 
ticles, there was none conſcious, but us four, to my 
knowledge. 

Counſel, What time were theſe articles ſigned ? 

O'Mara. It was before the captain was killed, 
about a week before, or thereabouts. I went on 
board from that time till the captain was killed. 

Counſel. Had you any diſcourſe rogether what 
was to be done with the hip ? 

O' Mara. There was nothing fixed where we were 
to go, ſome ſaid we will go to Sallee, ſome ſaid to 
Angier, ſome {aid go here, ſome there. 

Counſel, Were theſe articles too put into Wl 
liams's hands ? 

O'Mara. Yes, and I ſaw them afterwards in his 
hands, he delivered them into my hands the night 
before the captain was killed, and that very night 
too. O' Bryan came on board the latter end of the 


ht, before the captain was killed, and Butler 
W. wich 


Williams at 


nig] 


viſion 
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with him.—1 was the firſt that ſaw them after 


they came on board; they had ſwam to us from the 
Lazaretto, and 1 told Williams that O'Bryan and 
Butler were come, and he propoſed the affair to 
them. We had then on board Williams, John- 
ſon, Senett, Butler, O'Bryan, and myſelf; all the 
ſhips hands were upon deck ; theſe were all on board . 
the night the captain was killed. 5 
Counſel, Was the deſign of killing the captain, 
and running away with the ſhip, mentioned to all 
theſe? 8 
O Mara. Yes, and they declined doing it that 
night, becauſe it was paſt three o'clock ; and they 
were _ they ſhould be taken, before they could 
et ON. | | | 
g Counſel. Did any of them oppoſe the doing of it? 
O' Mara. No, not one; they only declined doing 
it that night, becauſe it was ſo near morning they 
were afraid of being taken. 1 8 
Counſel. Did Johnſon ſign the articles? 
C' Mara. Yes, he ſigned the articles, but not 
the firſt; Johnſon was to be boatſwain. i 
Counſel, What were the conditions of theſe ar- 
ticles, with regard to the captain ? 
O' Mara. Bome were for putting him to death; 
but, in the written articles, that was left to Williams, 
and he ſaid he would put him on ſhore at Gallieto.— 
By the articles Williams was to do as he pleaſed 
with him. We had great diſputes about the cap- 
tain; ſome were for putting him onſhore at Gallieto, 
(a deſolate iſland on the coaſt of Africa) with ſome 
proviſions, and among theſe Williams was one. 
Jury. Was he to be put on ſhore dead or alive? 
© Mara. Alive, alive, we were to give him pro- 
riſions, I told you. 
| Tis & 
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9. How far diſtant is Gallieto from my other 


iſland ? 
O'Mara. Thirty or forty leagues. 
How long after the captain's coming on 


. was it that he was killed? 

O' Mara. He was killed the firſt night he lay on 
board: he had been abſent from the ſhip a day or 
two. 

Counſel Had you any conſultations while the cap. 
tain was on board ? 

O'Mara. No, not a word, nor a word of the ar. 
ticles, while he was aboard. 

C unſel. After Butler and O'Bryan came on board 
had you any conſultation ? 

O'Mara. After they came on board, Williams 
faid, he had a mind to ſlip, and one of them ſaid, it 
14 be hard to do that, for fear the crew ſhould 
be in liquor, and the wind ſhould blow hard, | 

Cornjel, Was Wolf preſent at any of =o ſecond 
meetings ? 

O'Mara. Yes, very often, 

Caun/el. Had they any diſcourſe what to do with 
the powder and guns? 

O Mara. Yes, the morning after Bryan and Butler 
came on board, they all went forward to the cap- 
tain's cabbin, and the ſteerage, and [ went down af- 
ter them, and they eat ſome dried fiſh, and drank 
ſome of that country wine; and, after they had done 
eating, they took down fix fugees, Which hung in 
the cabbin, and Williams charged them with a ſingle 
ball in each of them. Wolf aſked him, how ma- 
ny balls he had put in? He ſaid, but one: Wolf 
ſaid, G——'s Bl— d, a fingle ball may fly here 
and there, and do no execution; ſo he put another 
ball into every one of them, and ſaid, they ſhould 


ſure work; then J apprehended murder _ 
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be done. I uſed to heaz | BY very often threat- 
ning Dick Walker that they ſhould be even with 
him: they have ſaid an hundred times, D — 
their bloods, the firſt opportunity they had, u 
would get him out of the way, a vile dog as be w Was, 
for oppoſing them. 

Counſel, Who ſaid ſo? 

O' Mara. Williams has ſaid fo ſometimes, but ra 
ther ſeldomer than the others; Senett and Johnſon 
have often ſaid, D n the dog, he ſhould have 
2 ſhite, meaning a ſhoot, | 

Counſel, Was it propofed that Bryan and Butler 
ſhould fign the articles ? 

O'Mara. Yes, they defired to ſee them, and Wil- 
liams gave them into my hands to read them. I 
did ſo; and Bryan and Butler begun to ſwear and 
damn, becauſe, 1 in theſe ſecond articles, others were 
ſubſtitured in their places. But Williams ſaid he 
would make them all-eaſy, when he was out'to 
ſea, Senett told him, that Johnſon and himſelf had 
moſt trouble in lading the ſhip, and, ſays he, ſhall 
others run away with the ſubſtance ? Then, ſays Wil- 
liams, do you take oue of the men, and I will take 
the other, and we will put them out of your way ; 
and they drew their long knives, but Johnſon ſaid, 
if any dog offered to come near him, he would ri 
him up; Bryan, ſeeing this, ſaid, he would ſwim on 
ſhore again. 1: 


Counſel. How ſoon after this did the captain come 
on board ? 

O' Mara. I was aſleep when he came, but I believe 
it was about nine or ten at night. I went aſleep about 
duſkiſh, and flept till the groan wak'd me, that Was 
between eleven and twelve. | 

Crunjel, Do you know who went in the boat to Pye 
ſue the hoy * 

\ | O' Mara. 
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O NAara. 1 was below when the boat went out, but 

I faw'it return; Johnſon and Butler came back in it. 
Þhþeard Senett and Johnfon lay, G — C'*b ood, he 
i can't ſwim far, he has got the knife in his body, 
however take the boat and row after him. When 
Johnſon and. Butler returned to the ſhip, Johnſon ſaid, 
Oh! you treacherous. dogs, G—d dn you, could 
not you keep that boy a- board, when J had done the 
work of the great man and killed him myſelf And 
he drew out his knite and ſwore he would kill him- 
ſelf, becauſe his hands had miſſed the boy; but I 
got hold him, and ſaid, For God's ſake don't ſend 
yourſelf to heaven (to hell I meant) as yet, The 
knife was bloody at that time, | knew it, and I Know 
he ſtole it from a Frenchman; the blade was fix or 


ſeven inches long. 
| Counſel, Did he ſay he h had killed the captain in 


the hearing of the priſoners? 

O Mara. Yes, of every one of: them, and 
they did not blame him at all, only Bryan and But- 
ler blamed him for killing him before they had got 
out toffea, Williams ſaid, that was the misfortune. 

Counſel. Who cut the cable, and what part of it 
was cut? 

OMMAure. Williams cut it at the windlace; there 
was about three turns upon the windlace. 

Williams. Dick Walker came and begged of me 
to take that witneſs on board as a paſſenger. 

Walter. I deny it; Williams aſked me to let him 
come on board, and I ſaid I would aſk the captain's 
leave, and l did ſo, and the captain ſaid he might 
come, but he ſhould pay for his paſſage, 

. Fobn Legard. I was the chief mate of the Levant: 

I ſaw walker begging in the water to be taken on 
rd; and hgard him pray for his aſſiſtance, his 


maſter being killed ; he was taken in, and preſently 
hve 
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five boats were manned ound armed; 105 ae 
that boarded the brig ; Bryan jumped over-boarg, 
but anothe rboat took him up again; Williams, Wolf, 
and an Indian (born at the Cape of Good Hog 
were upon deck; Senett, Johnſon, Butler, and * 
witneſs O'Mara were hid in the foreſcuttle, under 
ſome raw buffalo hides; D -n you, ſays 1 to 
Williams, what have you done with the captain? 
After ſome time being filent, he ſaid, he's a dead 
man, and not a man for this world. I went down 
into the cabbin, and ſaw him lie on the floor with his 
hand on the wound, and the corpſe was covered with 
a ſheet, his ſcrutore broke open, and his papers ly- 
ing about. Williams faid to Johnſon, Johnſowy 
don't deny it; you are the man than killed the cap- 
tain, and I cut the cable? and the Dutchman ſaid 
Awe, thot's the mon thot flaaw'd the captain ; and 
he ſaid nothing at all in his own excuſe, Williams told 
us the captain had always been very good, and he 
believed the devil was in him, and he expected nothing 
but to die, ſo I ſent him a bible, and bid him make 
good uſe of it. When we pulled the reſt of them out 
from under the hides, O' Mara was very obſtropdlous, 
and told us he was the king of Spain's ſubject; but we 
broke a cutlaſs about his ſhoulders, and made him 
quick, 

Mr. Rogers. I was one who boarded this brig ; we 
found Wolf, Williams, and the Dutch Indian, on 
deck; fo I thought there muſt be more men conceal- 
ed, ſo T aſked Williams for a tinder box and candle; 
he told me he knew of none; we told him he deſer- 
ved to have his noſe cut off, he a mate, and not 
know where to find a tinder-box : at laſt we found 
one, and got a light to ſearch for the men that were 
bid; we ſaw their legs under the hides, but they would 
not come out ; but upon our threatening to fire among 

them, 
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' quit, and we ſecured them, Willams ſaid, the cap- 
tain was very good to him, that he never eat or drank 
hout him, and he believed the devil poſſeſſed 
a He told Johnſon, it fignified nothing to deny 
it. After this Senett confeſſed the wholg affair, and 
at his own requeſt, I took an account thereof in wri. 
ting. He told me that Williams ſwore him firſt to 
ſecrecy, and when he had ſworn, he (Williams) told 
him, the veſſel was richly laden, and if he could pro- 
cure others to acquieſce with him, it might be run a- 
way with. Upon this he brought Downing to Wil. 
liams, and after this he has ſworn to ſecrecy. Wil⸗ 
ams told him (Downing) that the captain was to be 
killed, that no ſtories might be told. Williams ſaid, 
that for his part he was rather for ſetting the captain 
a · ore on a deſolate ifland : but Johnſon infiſted on 
his being killed, and faid, that it would not be the 
firſt (by many) that he had put out of the way. That 
Downing was the man who firſt propoſed killing the 
captain. 

The priſoners had nothing material to ſay in their 
defence, nor any witneſſes to call, either to the fact, 
or to their characters. | 

Edward Johnſon, 
guilty. 

Senett, Wolf, Butler, and Bryan, acquitted. 

Edward Johnſon, Nicholas Williams, and Law. 
rence Senett, were indicted a ſecond time, for felo- 
niouſly and piratically endeavouring to make, and 
caufing to be made, a revolt in the ſaid ſhip, and 
running away with the ſame, as aforeſaid, 
The evidence upon this indictment was the ſam? 
as upon the former trial, and the jury found them all 


guilty, Death. | 
| The 


guilty; Nicholas Williams, 


1 | 
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The Ordinary's Mount, 


NrenoLas WilLltans, thirty-one years of age, 
of honeſt parents in the Iſle of Man, who ga 
him good education at ſchool in reading, writing, 
accompts, and other things to fit him for buſineſs, 
and had him inſtructed carefully in chriſtian princi- 
ples ; when of age he was put to the ſea, and ſerved ' 
out his time honeſtly and faithfully : he lived a con- 
fiderable time in Dublin, having gone ſeveral voyages 
from that port. Since he was eighteen years old he 
always ſerved as mate of ſhips, was honeſt in his deal- 
ings, and had a good character among merchants 
and captains who employed him. . 1 

Some time ago he married a wife, by whom he 
has one child now living : ſhe came often to vifit 
him in his moſt miſerable circumſtances, weeping 
moſt bitterly, and ſhedding plenty of tears. The 
laſt voyage he went to Gibraltar, and after that hap- 
pening to be at Marſeilles, when captain Hawes had 
diſcharged his men, he engaged with him as mate 
for Leghorn, whither when they came, they unload- 
ed and loaded again a very rich cargo, defigning to 
come home. This rich ſhip had gone from Har- 
wich for Leghorn, for herrings, in the year 1730, 
intending now to return to England, having been at 
ſereral ports in the courſe of a trading voyage. On 
the 5th of September laſt, the captain, having been 
on ſhore for two days, to ſet all things in order for 
his voyage homeward, he came on board about eight 
or nine o'clock at night, and enquiring into the ſtate 
of the ſhip, he gave orders to Williams to heave the 
anchor and ſet ſail when the wind blew off the land, 
They had before left the Mole, and were lying at 

Nums. XVII, Kk | nchor 
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anchor in the road oi eghorn, about half a league 


from the town, and ready to ſail. 
The captain having given this order to the mate, 
told him, He was going to fleep, and bid him take 
care. Accordingly he went to bed, and, wearied 
with buſineſs on ſhore, fell into a ſound ſleep, and 
about half an hour paſt ten at night, Edward John- 
jon went down to the cabbin, and, with a French, 
ſtrong, large claſp knife, ſtabbed the captain in the 
- breaſt, and quite through to the back, where alſo a 
hole was made, and he wounded him likewiſe in other 
parts of the body, the orifice of the great wound be- 
ing ſo large, that it looked as if his body had been 
ripped open. The firſt who took notice of this, was 
Richard Walker, the cabbin-boy and apprentice to 
the captain, who heard a gricvous groan and outcry, 
like that of a dying perſon. Aſtoniſned at this, he call. 
ed out to Mr. Williams, that he had heard a la- 
mentable groan, and aſked him if he was well, and 
felt about his breaſt with his hand: Williams ſaid, 
perhaps the captain was dreaming; then the boy 
taw them working the windlaſs to weigh the anchor; 
he thought it ſtrange that they were to ſail when it 
was calm and no wind; yet he went to the cabin for 
his ſhoes in order to aſſiſt; there he found his maſter 
the captain, lying half out of bed in the miſerable 
manner before mentioned. 

He immediately went up ſtairs, and ſaw Johnſon 
going up with his hands all bloody, and clofing the 
claſp knife with both his hands. He told Mr. Wil. 
liams; the mate, that the captain was murdered, and 
defired him to ſecure Johnion the murderer. Wil 
liams made no anſwer, but ſpoke to Johnſon ; upon 
which Johnſon ſwore at the boy, and called him dog, 
threatened to kill him, and, holding him by one of 


his hands, he, with his other hand, was taking - 
| | tne 


but the young man, 
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giving him a blow upon the arm, got looſe from him, 


and running about Mr, Williams, he jumped into 
the ſea, and ſwam for his life : Johnſon cried out 
to kill the dog, and threw a knife after him, which- 
cut his trowſers, but did not touch his fleſh; then 
Johnſon, with two or three others, purſued him in 


the ſhip's boat, but Walker ſwam ſo faſt, that, before 


they could overtake him, he came up with an Itali- 


an ſettee, and begged hard of them to take him in, 


for the murderers of his maſter were purſuing to kill 
him alſo, 

They took him in, and, tellingthem the ſtory, they 
conveyed him to an Engliſh ſhip, and the Engliſh 
ſhips in the harbour immediately manned and armed 
ſeveral boats. The firſt who boarded the ſhip was 
captain Rogers, with a mate of another ſhip, who 
found Williams, and two or three of the men, on 
deck ; Williams ſtood confounded, and had little to 
ſay ; upon this, in an inſtant, came up a great many 
more boats with armed men, and finding a light, 
which Williams could not tell them of, they ſaw the 
captain, with a ſheet thrown over him, and barbarouſ- 
ly murdered as above. Then they laid hold upon 
Williams, and the two or three men on deck, and 
ſearching for the reſt of the crew, who, with Johnſon 
the murderer, were hid under ſome ſkins in the fore 


ſkuttle ; they put the whole ſhip's crew in irons, and, 


carried them on board of the Engliſh ſhips in the har- 
bour, and put them two and two on different ſhips 
to be kept ſecure. | 
Next morning they brought the late captain 
Hawes's ſhip into the Mole, to ſecure her for the 
owners, The priſoners were brought home in a man 
of war, by the way of Gibraltar and Liſbon, te Lon- 
don. Mr. Williams ſaid, that evening he was very 
. drouſy, 


* 
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drouſy, and was been on the quarter deck upon 
the main fail, when Ws murder was committed, 


which was all the excuſe he had, that his hands were 


not imbrued in the captain's blood; but otherwiſe 
he confeſſed, that he was the chief man in contriving 
the whole plot, to run away with the ſhip, and turn 
irates; but he was not for murdering the captain, 
2 rather to ſet him on ſhore on ſome deſolate 
il ind. 25 

And he alledged alſo, that he knew nothing of the 
deſign of murdering the captain that night: he like. 
wiſe owned their having drawn up articles twice, 
and that they ſigned them. He mas mightily incli. 
ned to drinking, and kept himſelf, and the reſt of the 
conſpirators, - ſome days, while all this was a 
hatching, perpetually warm with drink, having conſu- 
med a conſiderable quantity of ſtrong Florence wine, 
| which was upon the captain's, or ſome merchant's 

account. : Z 
He gave the captain the character of a very kind, 
civil gentleman, particularly to himſelf, and that he 
never eat or drank without him. He ſaid alſo, that 
having four ſwivel guns, which could ſhoot every 
way, and plenty of fire arms, ammunitian, and lead, 
he could have killed fifty or an hundred men before 
they could have boarded him ; but he ſaid he was 

glad that no more innccent blood was ſhed, 

EpwarD JoaNnsoN, twenty-ſeven years of age, 
born in Rotherhith, of honeſt parents, his father an 
Engliſhman, and his mother an Iriſhwoman; hav- 
ing bufineſs in Ireland, they went to Dublin, when 
Edward was very young, and gave him good educa- 
tion at ichool in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
for buſineſs, and inſtrufted him in the chriſtian re- 
ligion ; when of age they put him to ſea, and he 
{ved his time honeſtly, He went many voyages 
rom 
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from Dublin, London, angygeber places, and was _ þ 
ſometimes in king's ſhips, Wd having been over = 
moſt part of the world, and till in ſtation of a pri- = 
vate ſailor, and during all that time he was honeſt - 
and retaincd a good character, 

He had been in the Spaniſh ſervice, and had made 
many voyages for ſome time in the Mediterranean, 
when at Leghorn, he accidentally met with Captain 
Hawes, who at that time wanted hands, and enga- 

e ged Johnſon among other perſons, to carry the ſhip 
home for England. He was one of them who load- 
ed the ſhip with a very confiderable cargo; upon 
which it ſeems, being of a wicked and cruel diipo- 
e  fition, he fixed tov covetous an eye. 
2 He confeſſed his having committed that villainous 
nnd barbarous murder in the manner as above-menti- 
oned, with his own claſp knife, which one of the 
' WM witncfleſs ſwore he had ſtolen from a Frenchman a 
few days betore —Aftter this he was in the greateſt 
d, © confuſion, diſorder, and diſpair 1maginable, and 
je would, to prevent a diſcovery, have killed the boy 
at Walker, if Providence had not favoured him in 
ry ſemming with great difficulty to the Italian ſettee, 
d, upon which all the rogues were diſcovered and ta- 
re ken. He told alſo that Mr. Williams was the chief 
as man in laying and contriving the whole plot, which 7 
was communicated to him, and to which he conſent- J 
e, ed, as ſoon as he entered the ſhip, taking upon him- 4 
an ſelf villainouſly to kill the captain, which reſoluti- 
ve on he executed that evening, being the ſeventh of b 
en September laſt, upon the inſtigation of the other con- = 
-a- I ſpirators, three or four of whom with Senett follow G 
ic, ing bim down to the cabin, when he committed 
my that direful and tragical fact, and if we may believe 
he bim, ſome of the evidences were alſo there. The 
zes ¶ captain never ſpoke a word more, but fetched a deen 
om 1 1 
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2566 EDWARD JOHNSON, &c. for Murder. 


figh, and groan or two, and expired immediately, 
the blood ruſhing out, as O' Mara one of the wit. 


neſſeſs declared, as liquor out of a bung-hole of a 
barrel. 8 

I aſked him what they intended to do? He an- 
ſwered, they were to go for Sancta Cruz in South 
Barbary, and there to ſell off to the Mooriſh mer- 
ehants the cargo, which was very rich, being as he 
alledged, five thouſand pounds value, and then to 
go a privateering. 

At the time the murder was committed, he ſaid 
he did not believe that Mr. Williams knew of its 
being intended to be done that night, and that he, 
Williams, himſelf was not for killing him, but for 
ſetting him on ſhoreon a deſolate iſland off the coaſt of 
Africa, called Gallicto, with ſome proviſions, and 
ſome of the reſt were of the ſame opinion. Ever 
fince the bloody and moſt cruel! murder, he never 
had the leaſt peace of mind, but had always the 
idea of the deceaſed gentleman in his head. 

He died in the faith of Chriſt, penitent for all 
the offences of his life, and in peace with all men, 
" Lavrence SENETT, near twenty-four years of 
» born in the county of Wexford, in the king- 
dom of Ireland, of honeſt parents, who educated 
him at ſchool to read, write, and caſt accompts, in 
order to fit him for buſineſs, and had him inſtruct- 
ed in the chriſtian religion, according to the popiſh 
way. When of age he was bred to the ſea, and 
ſerved his time honeſtly in Dublin. 


When his apprenticeſhip was expired, he went 


to ſea in divers ſhips from Ireland, and ſometimes 
from England, and had ſailed to many parts of the 
world.; was honeſt in his dealings, and of a good 
character with every body he had to do with. 

lle met with Captain Hawes at Leghorn, and 


was hired as one of the men to load the ſhip, and 
ca 11 
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carry her home for Englang,, and was one of the 
firſt men to whom Mr. Williams communicated the 
defign of a revolt and carrying away the ſhip, _ 
They were executed at Execution- dock, oa Mon- 
day, March 14, 1737. = 
After they, had hung a proper time, their bodies 
were put into irons, and carried down the river, in 
order to be hung in chains at the following places, 


viz, Williams at Half-way- tree, Johnſon and Senett 


at a place called Trip-top-trees. 
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THOMAS CAR and ELIZABETH ADAMS, for « 


Rebbery, September 10, 1737. 


THOMAS CAR, gentleman, and Elizabeth 


Adams, ſpinſter, were indicted for aſſaulting 
William Quarrington, in the houſe of Mary Prevoſt, 


and taking from him a gold ring, ſet with five 


diamonds, value fix pounds, ninety-three guineas, 
ard eight ſhillings in filver, September 10. . 
William Quarrington. On the ninth of September 
I went to the Bank, and received a hundred pounds, 
and after calling at ſeveral places, I went to Mr. 
Daxon, who lives in Fore-ſtreet, by Cripplegate z 
with him ] went to the Three mariners, in the ſame 
ſtreet, 'and ſtaid there till about five or fix in the 
evening. Then I went into Southwark, to ſpeak 
to a friend; he was not at home, ſo I waited till 
about nine for his coming in. Then I eame over 
the bridge, in order to go home, and as I paſſed up 


Fleet-firect, by Temple-bar, I met a common wo- 


man in the ſtreet, not the woman at the bar, and 
ſhe aſked me to give her a glaſs of wine. I conſent- 
ed, and we went to the Angel and Crown, the cor- 
her of Shire-lane, cloſe by Temple-bar. The, 


drawer” 


to him, and he told me, Sir, you was with a com- 


thought he would uſe me like a gentleman; ſo at 
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drawer ſhewed us into a room, up one pair of ſtairg, 
and a bottle of red port being brought us, he de. 
parted, We fat together about half an hour, and 
then the drawer came into the room, and told me, 
he had peeped through the key-hole, and that the 
woman was picking my pocket, I found there had 
been a pique or a quarrel between the woman and 
him; but upon his telling me he knew her to be x 

ick-pocket, I was a little uneaſy, He infiſted upon 
it, that he had ſeen her pick my pocket, though 1 
was very ſure ſhe had not. Then he defired to 
know, if | had any money about me, and wiſhed [ 
would tell it over, to fee if I had loſt any. At his 
requeſt, I was ſo fooliſh and ignorant, as to tell 
ninety-three guineas, and about twenty ſhillings 
over, before the drawer and the woman, and [ 
told them I had loſt nothing. Notwithſtanding this, 
words aroſe between the drawer and the woman, 
and he turned her down ſtairs. She was no ſooner 
gone, but the drawer returned into the room, with 
Mrs. Prevoſt, and the priſoner, Elizabeth Adams; 
and Mrs. Adams deſired me to ſtay in the houſe, till 
the woman was quite gone; and told me, it was 3 
happy thing that I had loſt none of my money; for 
the woman that came with me was a common ſtreet- 
walker, and a f{rumpet of the town. Three minutes 
after this, I went down ſtairs, intending to go home 
but as I was going away, the priſoner, Car, ſtood 
at the kitchen-door, and beckoned to me. I went 


mon ſtrumpet and pick-pocket; and he deſired to 
know, whether I had loſt any money ; telling me, 
if I had, the gentlewoman of the houſe would come 
into ſcandal, and would be blamed. He appearing 
like a gentleman, with à filver-laced waiſtcoat, | 
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beſides myſelf, They defired me to do it, and I 
did tell out the money which I had told over be- 
fore, and informed them, I had loſt nothing. Mr. 
Car ſaid, he was very glad I had not, and called 
for a bottle of wine to treat me. —_ 


K 


4 x * 
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bottle. When this bottle was drank out, we had 
another, and he and I were to club our ſhilling a- 
piece for it, "Twas at Mr. Car's requeſt that | ftaid ü 
all this while; for he told me, it would be danger» Y 
ous for me to go out, before the woman was quite 
—ſhe might, he ſaid, ſet ſomebody upon me, 
to rob me, or knock me down, or carry me away 
to another houſe; therefore he defired me to ſtay: :- 
though the woman was out of the houſe, yet (he ſaid) _ 
ſhe might Rand about the door, to watch for my 
coming out. It was between one and two o'clock - 
when the third bottle was out: then he told me, he 
thought it too late for me to go home, and that! 
might ſtay there all night, aſſuring me, I ſhould be - 
very ſafe. On his perſuading me, and telling nies 
how dangerous it would be for me, with a charge of _ 
money about me, to go out at that time of night, 1 mln 
agreed to ſtay, and Mr. Car told me, he would hime- = 
ſelf ſee me up ſtairs, and ſafe in bed; the reſt of the 
Nunz. XVII. we company 
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company ſaid, they would all ſee me ſafe in bed, 
ſo all thoſe, who were in the kitchen, weat up ſtairs 
with me. There were the two drawers, Mr. Car, 
Mrs. Prevoſt, Mrs. Adams the priſoner, another 
man and woman, —they all went up with me. [ 
paid my reckoning before I went up, and had the 
reſt of the money in my pocket. But I had not been 
two minutes in the room, before Mr. Car ſeized me 
by the throat with his leit hand, and having a caſe. 
knife in his right hand, he ſwore he would cut my 
throat if I made a noiſe. Seven people were preſent, 


and they threw me down on the floor; ſome of 


them held my legs, and ſome my arms, Mr. Car 
with the aſſiſtance of the two drawcrs, threw me 


dou n, and when [| lay on the floor; he ſwore ſeveral 


oaths, that if I made the leaſt reuſtance or noiſe, he 
would cut my throat from ear to ear, Then he 
took my money out of my pocket, and my ring 
off my finger; the money he put into my hit, 
which lay on the floor; he took from me ninety- 
three guineas, and about eight or ten ſhillings in 
filver. Then they gave me liberty to fit down on a 
chair, and I ſaw Car diſtribute my money to the 
people in the 100m. 

9, Was Mrs. Prevoſt and Mrs. Adams (the pri- 
ſoner) preſent ? 

Quarrington. Yes: I was reſolved to cry out 
when they threw me down, but Mrs. Adams (the 
1 ſtopped my mouth with an handkerchief. 

rs. Prevoſt held one of my legs, while Car took 
the money out of my pocket. After this, they ſaid, 
I ſeemed to be much ſurprized ; fo Mc. Car order. 
ed the drawer to go down for a couple of bottles of 
wine. When the wine came up, they filled a glaſs, 
which I believe was a full pint glaſs, and with bitter 


oaths and unprecations, they forced me to drink it 
oft, 
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that. And a third was filled, which I drank half 
off, and then could not get down any more. Two 
glaſſes and a half they forced me to drink - the two 
firſt of which were filled up to the brim) then I told 
them, if they killed me, I could not drink any more; 
upon which they undrefſed me, and forced me into 
bed, and left me, ſwearing, that if I made the leaſt 
noiſe, they would come and cut my throat, to pre- 
vent my telling tales. Theſe (as near as I can re- 
member) are the very words they made uſe of, 

I lay very uneaſy till about nine or ten the next 
morning, fearing, if | ſtirred, my life would be taken 
away; and then hearing people go backwards and 
forwards in the ſtreets, I ventured to dreſs myſelf ; 
then | crept down ſtairs, and ſtole out of the houſe =—=— 
unobſerved. I immediately went to Sir William © 
Billers for a warfant for- theſe people, but he not .—_< 
being in town, I returned as faſt as I could to the 
conſtable of the pariſh, and thought to have taken 
them up without a warant; but he did not care to 
do that. Then remembering l had heard Mr. Car's 
name mentioned in the company, I enquired for one 
Car, an attorney, and a porter at the middle-Tem- 
ple told me, there was one Car lived in Elm- court. 

found out his chambers, and aſked the young fel- 
low that goes for his clerk, if Mr. Car was within? 
He ſaid, No. I aſked him, when he would be at 
home ? He could not inform me. I enquired if he _— 
was out of town? tie could not tell whether he was 1 
or not. r 

9. Did you never ſee the priſoner, Car, before? 

Auarrington. No, nor Mrs. Adams neither; but 
am ture they are the perſons that did what I have 
related. 

One thing, my lord, I have forgot. Mr. Bird, 
ir William's clerk, adviſed me to go to Mr. Jones, 
L IA thinking 
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wheel he might aſſiſt me in getting my money 
again; and I went to his houſe, but, he was not at 
home. I have no more to ſay, but I have ſworn the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, 

9. How were the priſoners apprehended ? 

Quarrington. Mr. Car was apprehended firſt at his 
cls and he gave directions where he might 
find Adams and Prevoſt, but Prevoſt was fled. 

9, Were the directions right which he gave you? 

Quarrington. I did not go with the conſtable to 
find them. He and Mr. Jones's man, upon Car's in- a 
formation, found out, and took Adams. 

Counſel. How long was you in company with the g 
woman you firſt brought into the houſe ? 
Quarrington. About half an hour. 

Counſel. Did you 20 immediately to this houſe af. g 
ter you pick d her up? in 

Quarrington. Some words were ſpoken, to be ſure, 
and then Iwent with her to this tavern, and was there of 
with her about half an hour. | 

Counſel. You had been at the alehouſe before, and ki 
I ſuppoſe had drank a good many pots of beer ; how 
— might you have drank before you come to the yo 
Angel; | 

Juarrington. About three pints of beer to my own Ii a; 


mare, I believe. d 
Counſel. But then you ſay you had a bottle of wine 
with the firſt woman. fer 


Quarring ton. Yes, but I did not drink one glaſs of £ 
it. In ſuch houſes, tis nſual to call for ſomething. dire 
I drank none of the wine: and as for the woman the 
I know nothing of her, any further than by conver- hou 


ſation. 7 
Counſel. But you drank liberally below ſtairs? 6 
Quarrington. No, 1 did not Car treated me but 

with a bottle. turn 


Counſel. 
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12 And y you ks og called for another, and 
then there was a third, and a fourth, 

Quarrington. No, Sir, there was no more than the 
third, and that we joined for, 

Counſel, Was you ſober ? 

Quarrington. I can't ſay | was ſober, nor was I 2 | 
far in liquor, but I knew every thing that paſſed, 

Counſel. Then was you half ſeas over? 

Quarringtan. Yes, as you call it. 

Counſel. So after you had drank this wine, they 
all of them waited upon you to bed ? 

Quarrington. They did ſo, Sir : and when they had 
got me up ſtairs, they robbed me. 

Counſel, And will you ſtand to that, Sir ? 

Quarrington. Ves: as I am on my oath before the 
great God, I ſay nothing that is untrue, I have no 
intereſt in proſecuting the priſoners, 

Counſel. 1 think you ſay, you crept unobſerved out 
of the houſe, the next morning ? 

Quarrington. Yes, I ſaw Prevoſt and Adams i in the 
kitchen, but I run out of doors. 

Counſel. And did you alarm the neighbours m—_ 
you got out ? | 

9uarrington. I went to Sir William Billers as faſt 
4s | could, but J did not ſpeak to the neighbours. 
| did not well know which way to proceed. 

Counſel, Did not Mrs. Prevoſt and Mrs. Adams of- 
fer to ſtop you when you run out? | 

Quarrington. No, | crept down ſtairs, and run out 
directly to Sir William Billers. When J returned 
they were gone, and the doors were ſhut up. The 
houſe was ſhut up about half an hour after! got out. 
Counſel. Are you ſure of that? 

Quarrington. I will not ſwear exactly to the time ; 
but it was ſhut up in the timeof my going to, and te- 
turning from Sir William's and Mr. Jones's. 
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Counſel. What account did you give to Mr fs. Jones: 

Quarrington. | was not very patticular in my ac. 
count to her, nor did | mention Mr. Car's name to 
her, What ſignified my mentioning the Particular: 
to a woman ? 


= Jury. We defire his lordſhip wou'd pleaſe to :ſ{ 
1 the queſtions that are proper, and that the man may 
not be interrupted. 
= Car. When the woman you picked up was turned 
1 down ſtairs, and you followed, you ſay I beckoned 
to you. Pray, in what poſition was I when you ſay 
me ? | | 
Quarrington. He was ſtanding at the kitchen door, 
and he beckoned me 1n. 
Cer. Who did you ſee in my chambers beſides my 


clerk ? 
Quarrington. | ſaw a woman waſhing a room, but WF, 
I] don't know who ſhe was. | 

Cer. What name did you go by that night? 

Quarrington. I never mentioned what my name was, . 

Car. What did you declare to my clerk, and to 
the woman you ſaw in my chambers. 

Quarrington. I ſaid I had been rebbed, and then! 
went down ſtairs, and ſaid nothing further, I did 
not mention who had robbed me. 

Car. What declarations did you make to the con- 
ſtable that you went to firſt ? 0 

Quarringlon. I told him what money I had been . 
robbed of; I mentioned my ring, and deſired him 
to go to the houſe and take up the people. I told 2 
him likewiſe, that I had found out an attorney of the 0 
Temple, who was concerned. V a 

Car. What time did you go the onſtable? > 

uarrington, The next day, about twelve at noon : U 


and I told him, I had found where you might be ta- 
| | ken; I., 4 
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ken ; but as the conſtable did not approve of taking 
ops you without 2 warrant, I did not then tell him the 
whole of the ſtory. | 

Ca. What did my man fay, when you came to 
take me? 

Quarrington. T aſked bim if you was within? He 
did not ſpvak in a minute or two, ſeeing a conſtable? 
but you happened to open a door 1n another room, 
| perceived you, and ſaid, There's the man that rob. 
bed me ; you was frighted, as your conſcience plea- 
ded guilty, — you knew it to be too true. 

Car. Did not you go into the kitchen when you 
came down in the morning? 

Warrington, No; I ſaw Prevoſt and Adams i in the 
kitchen, but I did not ſpeak to them. 

Car. And did you ſee nobody but Prevoſt and 
Adams in the kitchen ? 

Quarrington. Yes, another woman that was there 
the night before, and the was crying out, —or was 
ery forrowful about ſomething. * 

Priſoner Adams. Did not you come into the kit- 
chen tor your hat and cane ? 

Qrarrington, No, nor did I ſpeak to you or any 


one elſe. 
— Car. Why did not you call out,of the windows? 
Quarringt"n: [| was frighted with your threats and 
been the drawer's, and I thought, if I ſtirred, 1 ſhould 
d him ave my throat eut.— l durſt not ſtir, 
I told 9. Did you ſleep any part of the night? 


of the ngen. I believe I ſle pt about half an * IS 

| © Did you eat nothing in the kitchen that 
night? * 
Quarrington. Yes, ſome cold lamb, and I cut my 


pans Inger remember; and I remember that you cailed 
ken; II. Adams, your dear Betſy, and ſhe called you, 


er dear Tommy, 
\ | Adamg 


you of fifteen guineas and a half? 

Quarrington. No, ſhe robbed me of nothing. 
Adams. Did not you offer to ſpend a guinea in the 
houſe, and to give the drawers money for taking 
care of you? - 

Quarrington. I did give the drawer 2 ſhilling, 
that was ſo officious as to tell me the woman was pick. 
ing my pocket. 

Adams, Was not you ſo drunk, that the drawer 
carried you up ſtairs upon his back ? 

Quarrington. No, I walked up myſelf, . 
aſſiſted me. 

Adams. It ſignifies nothing to aſk him any more 
queſtions, he denies them all. 

Car. Why did a not indict Mrs. Prevoſt, and the 
drawers? _ 

. Quarringion. Becauſe I was told, that it Hignified 
nothing to indict them, unleſs they had been in cu 
tody. 

Car. Did you give the ſame account in your in- 
formation, that you have done now ? 

Qaarrington. The truth will never err: I think [ 

ave the ſame accgunt in that, as I have done now, 

William Stampey. 1 ſettled an affair with the proſe: 
cutor a night, or a night or two, before he was rob. 
bed, and he invited me to come and dine with him 
the next Sunday; I went, and he told me he had 
met with a great misfortune,. and confeſſed he ha- 
picked up a woman, and had carried her to the An 

He told me that ſhe was ſoon turned out ol 
che houſe, but that he had been_robbed by ſever 
people, mentioning no names. 1 told him, Thi 

Angel was the worſt Angel within the walls of td 

city, except the Angel in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, they ? 


both — He informed me, * he had | 
ninet) 


3 Did not * 2 woman you beagle in, rob 
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| L. Did he ſay»he was robbed by the firſt woman? 
he Stamper. No, he ſaid ſhe was turned out of the 


houſe, becauſe ſhe was not one of mgther Prevoſt's 
aß docs. He gave me no account then of the robbery, 
but afterwards he digeſted every thing into an affi- 


after the robbery, he came and told me that one Car, 
of the Temple, was one of the perſons that had rob- 
ver bed him. I ſaid, I remembered a perſon of that 
name, whom I knew ſome years ago ; and when Car 
was brought to Alderman Billers's office, my cuùrio- 
fity led me to go to ſee him, I found him telling 
oe the ſtory to Mr. Bird, and that it was the ſame per- 
ſon that I had formerly known in Bridges-ſtreet. Ihe 
priſoner Car knew me, and told me, that the proſecu- 
tor, diſguiſed in liquor, brought a woman into the 


Car himſelf, bid him examine his pockets upon 
which the proſecutor (he ſaid) pulled out ninety-three 
guineas. Car told me, he ſaw the ninety-three gui- 
neas, and that the proſecutor returned him many 
thanks for his gare, and deſired him to accept of a 


they had another, which made the — 


ſhoulders to bed. This was the ſtory that Car teig 
me at Sir William Billers's office. 

9. Do you know the proſecutor? 

Stamper. | have known him a year: during which 


Th his means? having married a woman of ſome fortune. 
Francis Lane, conſtable. He gave me exactly the 
lame account with Mr, Stamper ; that Mr, Car own- 


4 


; # © - 
* IF. . 


, davit before Sir William Billers. On the Monday 
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bibety⸗three guineas, and a diamond ring, worth * 


$ 


ae Angel, whom he knew to be a common pick- pocket; 
eur that ſhe was turned out of the houſe, and that he, 


bottle of wine, which he did; and then (he ſaid Ds 
{ 


drunk, that he was carried upon a young fellows 


* 


time, 1 never heard any harm of him. He lives up 
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ed be called the proſecutor into the kitchen, that he 
adviſed Wim to tell his money over, and that he ſaw 
him pull out eighty guineas, which were laid on the 
table, and thirteen guincas he kept in his hand. 
Car. Did not I order my laundreſs to go with you 
to the place where Mrs. Adams might be found ? 
Quarrington. Yes, and ſhe went with us, and en- 
uired for her. When ſhe appeared we took her, 
40d ſhe immediately cried out, ——Oh ! you are a 
baſe jade for detecting me. No one knew where to 
fiad-me but you. 
+ Adam, to the conſtable. Did not you leave me 
in the ſtreet, while you went into a cook's ſhop for a 
diam of gin? | 


Conſtable. No, my lord, ſhe was never out of my 


ſight: nor did 1 go any where for a dram of gin. 

Car. Might not I have eſcaped? 

Conſtable. No, I believe not; I took care that you 
ß, | * 

Adams. My lord, I don't ſee that 'tis to any pur- 
pole 20 iſk them any more queſtions, when they de- 
nygall. : | 
Mr. Deveil. Some few days ago,—I cannot exactly 
xecolle& the time. r. Qu ariiugton applied to me 

- fot a war rant to take vp the priſone 3 that' are untakes; 
and he told me this ſtory exactly agrecable to the 
evidence he has now given, I have known him and 
his Parents a great 'vhile | I never heard any harm 
of hi in ny lite; 1 believe him to be an honeſt man, 
and have heard he has married a woman of good 
fortune; but his life and converſation ſince his mar- 
riage | know ver little of. 
Car. Mrs. Prevoſt is the widow of one Pre voſt, 
who was maſter of the king's ſeal office, in the King's 
Bench and Common Fleas, and I thought my acquain- 


tance with her not degrading. I did buſineſs for 
her 
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eber as an attorney, and was ſpoke to by Mr. Stevens, “ 
an officer, to attend her this night: Mr. Salt can im- 
© form the court what my bufinefs was, and he like- 
wife knows the reaſon of my being in the kitchen that 
U very night I ſhall prove that was at home, and in 
bed in my chambers in the, Temple, by one o'clock, 
before the Temple watchmen went one o'clock. I will 
5 prove, that next morning Mrs. Prevoſt ſent for me, 
and that I met Mr, Salt afterwards at Hick's Hall; 
chat the proſecutor told my clerk how he was rob- 
bed, and promiſed to reward him if he would find 
out the people out of the houſe, I was angry when® 


2 TI heard the proſecutor had, been to enquire for me, 
that they did not aſk him where he lived. On the 
Y WW 12th of September, one John Andrews, a joiner, or 


a carpenter, 3 man of evil fame,——the man 
that made Rudkins's will, he came to me, and told meg 
that a ſchool-fellow of his had been'rabbed of ninety 
three guineas at the Angel, and if I did not find out 
the perſons before the money was all ſpent, the man 
would ſwear the robbery againſt me; he ſaid I muſt 
come down the whole, or the belt part of the money. 


ly told him, I would endeavour to find out Mrs. Pre-. 


WH volt anch the drawers, but the people had carcied off 

all their goods, and were gone off. The man told meg 

de ifI hid no money, I had good books, and muſt make 

0 money of them. I never kept out of the way upon 
MW this account. 1 was ſent for to Hampſtead upon bu- = 
3 ſinels, bur | refuſed to go, becauſe it ſhould not be | 
, ſuſp-Aed that I kept out of the way. $0. = 
1 The Monday after the robbery, two gentleman 

0 came from Greenwich, where I live in as much re- 

5 putation as any man that practiterh the law in the 

> whole place, and when ! told them I was to be {worn 

5 into a robbery, they laughed at ne. * 

5 Mm 2 The 
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® The Wedneſday following this, Andrews came 


in, and I aſked him to let me ſee the gentleman ; 
he ſaid, No, I ſhould not. I told him I would adver- 


tiſe the people, and endeavour to take them up: but 


he told me that would fignify nothing, and immedi. 
- ately he took a ſheer of paper, and fell to writing, 
This deponent maketh oath, without ſetting 
dawn any name; and what he then wrote was very 
different from what the proſecutor has ſaid now. It 
is very unlikely | ſhould be concerned with Mrs. Pre. 
voſt and Mrs. Adams, and two Iriſh drawers, in ex- 
wecuting a robbery. 1 was ſo far from calling the 
proſecutor into the kitchen, that I fat with my leg 
uß in a chair when he came in, and told us, he did 
not know hbw to make ys all amends, for coming in- 
to ſo honeſt a houſe. 

Mr. Thomas Stevens depoſed, That he informed 
Mr. Car that Mrs, Prevoſt, deſired him to call upon 
her for inſtructions, in order to his being employed 
in defending her at Hicks's-Hall; an information 
being there lodged againſt her, for keeping a diſor · 
derly houſe. | 
4 Mr. Salt depoſed, That he was. concerned in the 

proſecution of Mrs. Pievoſt, for keeping a diſorderly 

ouſe, and that Mr. Car appearcd in her defence, and 
he ſeemed not to be under any concern, 

Court. Mr, Car is not to be tried by his lqoks, but 
by his actions. 5 

John Craſter. Mr. Salt ſetved me with a ſubpœna 
on Frida night, for me to appear at Hicks's-Hall 
againſt Mrs. Prevoſt. She ſent for me to her that 
night; and there I found Mr. Car and Mrs. Prevoſt, 
with ſome other neighbours who were ſubpœna'd 
with me on the fame account. Mr. Car told us 
that we need not obey the ſubpœnas, for they were 
not legal ones. We left the houſe about twelve 

o'clock 


* 
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» BB o'clock that night, and left Car behind us. There 
; WW were Mr. Car, Mrs. Adams, and Mrs. Prevoſt, and 
one Mr. Spidel. I did not ſee Quarrington there. 
'E Robert Thomlinſon gave an account, that he was 
ſent by a woman from the Angel to fetch Mr. Car 
from his chambers, No 4, in Elm-Court, in the 
Temple. That when he returned to the Angel, he 
ſaw the woman crying; that {ſe bid him come again 
in two hours for his money, which he did, according 
to her orders; but found the doors all ſhut up, and 
that he never had any thing for his job. 
Charus Philliz ſn. I am clerk to Mr. Car. On Sa- 
turday the 10th of September, while my maſter was 
at Hicks's-Hall, attending Mrs. Prevoſt's affair, the 
proſecutor came to the chambers to enquire for Mr. 
Car, | told him he was not at home; he ſaid he came 
4 about a thing which would be of great advantage; 
but he would not leave his name nor his buſineſs +. 
d cat leaſt he ſaid he had been robbed at the Angel, by 
n the people of the houſe. Upon this I called the 
r. © laundrcis, and he told her the fame. He did not 
charge Mr, Car, nor mention his name; he only in 
\e I general charged the people of the houſe, and defired 
ly Jo know if my maſter could give any intelligence of 
d them. He told us likewiſe, that when he came * 
down in the morning, he acquainted them that he 
ut bad been robbed, and that he went out in order to 
WW ik advice of a friend, but when he returned, the 
na I bouſe was ſhut up, and the people were fled. 
ill 9. What time did your maſter come home that 
at MY Þight ? 8 „ 
+, . Pbillipſon. To the beſt of my knowledge, it was 
bd before the watchman went one. At that time he had 
us a leg in fo much hazard, that no man could think 
re bim capable of taking a man by the collar and rob- 
Ve bing him. He had nine holes in his leg, and he- 
could 
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could not walk up ſtairs without reſting himſelf, | bet. 
On Monday the 2th of September, one Andrews W Wer 
came to the chambers to enquire for my maſter, and 
he told me he came about one Wilfon, and faid, it wh. 
Was a fad affair, and he was sorry far Mr. Car, but thai 
this Wilſon was a {chool-teHow of hie, a particular ſul} 
frieffl. and had been robbed, and if my maſter did No, 
not compound and tcttle the affair, it would be ſworn Ch⸗ 
upon him. SA 
2. How do vou know this Andrews meant the .G 
proſecutor, when he talked of W jifon ? 

Phillipfon. Becauie he mentioned the Angel, 
and I ſuppoſe there had nor been two robbories com- 
mitted there. * ; 

Quarrington. My lord, if I may ſpeak, this An- 
drews | know nothing of; I never ſaw him in ty 
— 

Z. Was this Andrews acquainted with your 
maſter ? 

Phillipſon. He was concerned with him ſome 
time ago, in a diſtreſs that was made at Wapping, 

Martha Grainger. the laundreſs. I have forgui the 
day of the month, but 1 remember it was on Sarur- 
day, about half an hour aſter one, that the proſe: vs 
tor came to enquire for my maſter ; he happened 
not to be at home. The clerk aſked him his bu- 
fineſs, and he informed us, that he had been in my 
maſter's company at the Angel the night betore, and 
after Mr. Car was gone, he was robbed of ninety- 
three guineas, and eleven ſhillings in filver, and ot 
a ring which he valued at eight guineas. He did 
not ſay who robbed him, but he told us, that he 
lay there all night, and got up in the morning; that 
he came down ſtairs, and complained to the woman 
of the houſe that he was robbed, and then he faid 
he went out to adviſe with a friend ; but when be 
| returned, 


8 


* " 
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returned, the houſe, was ſhut up? and the people 
were all gone. He told us, he ſhould be glad if Mr. 
Car could give him any information of them, and 
where they were gone. He did not then pretend 
that my maſter was concerned. I aſked him if he 
ſuſpected any perſon in particular? and he told us, 
No, he did not. 1 have looked after Mr.- Car's 
Chamber eight years. 

9. Are you married? 

Grainger. No, I was hired to do his buſineſs. 

Car. What time was I a- bed that night? 

Grainger. Before the watchman came one o'clock, 
[ was not a-bed when hc came home; he ordered 
me to get him a clean ſhirt againſt morning. At 
this time he was lame, and had nine holes in his legs. 

Counſel. But he could walk about. 

Gramger. Yes, with his garters untied, and he 
cquld not get up two pair ot f ſtairs without reſting. 
My maſter was ver angry, becauſe we did not aſk 
the proſecutor where he lived, and he told us, if he 
came again, he muſt ice him. Accordingly, when 
he came again, my maſter was coming out of his 
ſtudy, upon which the proſecutor turned round, 
and brought in the conſtable, and ſaid, there is your 
priſoner. | 

Fane Lucas, I was ſervant in the houſe when the 
robbery was committed; I went to bed that night 
about twelve, and 1 left in the kitchen only my miſ- 
treſs, the two priſoners, and the two drawers, no 
foul elſe was there. 

9, Why, was not the proſecutor there? 

Lucas. O! yes, the nian that loſt his money. 

Were not the drawers in the kitchen? 

Lucas. No, Edwards and Travers, that we cal- 
led Nat, were about the houſe, but not in the kitch- 
en, I heard no noiſe all night; But next morning, 


when 
A 
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when I got up, f found the ſtreet-door a- jar. I ima- 
gined the drawers had forgot to ſhut it over-night; I anc 


rung the bell to call them up, and my miſtreſs was 
in bed, but ſhe called to me, to know the reaſon the 
why Nat was not cotiie down: I went up to ſee tell 
what was become of tliem, and I found their bed [ 
made, and that they had not been in bed all night, MW the 
Ih came down, and told Mrs. Prevoſt of this, and 1 
the was affrighted. Lord, ſays ſhe, they have cer. | ay 
tainly killed the man; run and call Adams, and 6 


fee if the man is ſafe. I went up, and found the and 
proſecutor ſnoting in bed, then * immediately I 
to Mrs. Prevoſt, and told her the man fnored, cam 
Lord, ſays ſhe directly, we are all ruined, let me go thin 
and ſce what I am about. The proſecutor preſently 
came into the kitchen, and he cried, | am robbed ! 
Jam robbed ! three times in the kitchen, but he 
did not charge any body; and away he went. Mrs, 
Prevoſt being very timorous and fearful, ſhe went 
away too, becauſe the did not know where to go 
nor what to do. Call Betty Adams, ſays ſhe, and let 
her be gone too, till we ſec whether we are ſafe. 
Was any one in the kitchen beſide yourſelf, 
when the man ſaid he was robbed three times ? 
Lucas, No, there was none but himſelf; for my 


miſtreſs was doing her things up in the bar——ſhe 

was ſo affrighted. Eo 

9. Why, did not you ſay, your miſtreſs was in 
bed ? 


Lucas. Yes, Sir. * 
. Why, when did the man come down, and ſay 
he was robbed ? Yn l 
Lucas. While we two were talking of it, ſhe in 
bed; but ſhe got up. She laid in a little room 
behind the bar. . 
9. But, when the man came into the kirchen, 


and ſaid he was robbed, ſhe was in ſome — 
b | - an 
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and was for packing up her things to be gone? 
Lucas. Yes, Sir. And indeed l tell the truth of 
the thing, was it for K—n G —e, l would not 
tell a lie to damn my ſoul. 
9, What were the words ſhe made ſe of when 
ſhe heard the man ſay he was robbed? 
Lucas, I cannot tell whether ſhe heard the man 


ſay he was robbed or no. 


9. Why, you ſay ſhe cried out ſhe was ruined, 
and undone ? 

Lucas Yes, Sir, but that was 1 the man 
came down, and ſhe bid me lock up the doors, till 
things wer put in order. 

The priſoner Adams. Why, did not the man come 
into the kitchen for his hat and cane ? And did he 
not ſpeak to me at the ſame time? 

Lucas, I cannot ſwear whether Mrs. Adams was 
there or not ? 

Counſel. You ſaid, there was none but you in the 
kitchen, when the man came down ſtairs. 

Lucas. Sir, I was buſy a dreſſing my miſtreſs. I 
was buſy with her in her room, and ſhe ſent me to 
call Mrs. Adams. 

Counſel. To give her notice to go off, was it not ? 

Lucas. Yes, Sir. 

Joſeph Allen. All I know of the matter is this, 
this creature, Lucas, lived with me about fix months, 
and I believe her to be an honeſt, harmleſs creature. 
I ſent a porter to Mr, Car in N ewgate, to let him 
know ſhe had lived with me. I know Mr. Car, and 
have employed him, and paid him. I Lov no 
harm of him, not I, | 

Eliz, Briſtom. I live over the way, and ſell greens. 
On that Saturday morning, I think it was laſt Sa- 
turday was three weeks, I heard a great mourning, 
between eight and nine = me * and 1 heard 

NuMs, Lil. a man 
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a man ſay, O! O! O! lam undone ! what ſnhall 
F do? Give me my money and ring! and another 


voice ſaid, What would you have me do? I can do 
nothing till they come: then | loft the voice, and 


preſently the houſe was ſhut up. 

Dr. Lilly. I have known the priſoner Car ſome 
years, he was well born and educated, but | have 
had no great acquaintance with him. I thought him 
too well educated to have been guilty of ſuch a fact: 
I always thought him an honeſt man. 

Mrs. Jones. The gentleman that loſt his money, 
came to enquire for Mr. Jones, by Mr. Bird's di- 
rections. He ſaid he had been at the Angel the laſt 
night, and had been robbed of ſeventy guineas, 
' fome filver, and his watch and ring. The woman 
of the houſe he ſaid took his money ; he named 
none elſe. 2 

Car. I defire John Bundy may be called; he 
heard Quarrington's firſt complaint. . 

Bundy. I know nothing of the matter, only | 
heard Quarrington tell Mr, Gold, a conſtable, that 
he had been at the Angel, all night, | think, and 
Mr. Car, he ſaid, was up ſtairs with him. He came 
to Mr. Gold to take charge of him, for he ſaid that 
Car had robbed him of ninety-three guineas, eight 
or ten ſhillings in fiiver, and a diamond ring. 
Mr. Juſtice Poulſon, William Trigg, Joſeph 
White, Thomas Hitchings, James Alder, Andrew 
Thompſon, William and Peter Hack, Charles Bai- 
ley, Edward Mabert, and —— Pardoe, always took 
the priſoner Car to be an honeſt man, and never 
heard any thing like this of him before. 

Aan. I have no witneſſes, for Mr. Mabſon tcld 
me the matter was made up. * 
Baribolomecv Smith. Mabſon, I believe, had told 


Mrs. Adams that the affair would be made up, for 
| 1 went 
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{ went to her in Newgate laſt Tueſday, and ſhe told 
me ſhe ſhould have no occaſion to trouble her friends, 
for Mabſon had been with her, Mr. Quarrington 
was at the coffee-houſe with Mabſon, and Mabſon 
aſked him what he intended to do ? He replied, b 
would. do nothing without his attorney. 

The jury found both the priſoners guilty. Death, 

They were executedat Tyburn, January 18, 7 $þÞ 


—_—— 


GEORGE PRICE, for the Murder * his 7 5 0 Oclo- 
ber 10, 1737. 1 55 


EORGE PRICE, of Iſleworth, was indicted, 
for that he, not having the fear of God before 
his eyes, &c. gave his wife a mortal wound, of the 
breadth of five inches, and the depth oi two inches, 
of which mortal wound ſhe inſtantly died. 

Thomas Barber. The deceaſed lodged in my houſe, 
On Monday, October 10, ſhe went out in the morn- 
ing, and returned about eleven o'clock, and told me 
he huſband was come, and ſhe was going to meet him, 
and to go abroad with him, and ſhe borrowed a hood 
and cloak of my wife, But ſhe not coming home 
all night, I blamed my wife for being ſo free in lend- 
Ing her things; ; upon which ſhe ſaid, ſhe would get 
Mrs. Lamb to go to the priſoner's maſter, to know 
what was become of the woman. Some time after 
this Mrs. Lamb came and told her, ſhe had been at 
Mr, Coke's, and the priſoner had told her he had 
not ſeen any thing of his wife, but if the hood and 
cloak did not come home again, he would pay for 
them. Some time after this I was mentioning the 
thing to a young man, who came to my houſe, and 
he infor med me, that the priſoner fetched his wife 
out in a chaile from the Wool-pack, a marr" 

Nn 2 0 Air 
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in Monkwell-ſtreet. The priſoner had promiſed to 

ay for the things if they ſhould not be returned; 
but on Tueſda, the eleventh of October, about 
two or three o'clock in the afternoon, a man brought 
to me in the ſhop a bundle, with a letter. I aſked 
the meſſenger from whence he came? He told me 
it came by the poſt, and away he went immediately, 
I opened the bundle, and found the hood and cloak, 
and this letter with them, which I bave compared 
with about twenty letters of the priſoner's own hand. 
writing, found fince he abſconded, and I apprehend- 
ed this, which I received with the things, is the 
ſame with the reſt. 1 examined the outfide of the 
bundle for the poſt mark, but could find none, 
What made me ſuſpe& the priſoner the more, was 
my finding this ſtuff in one of the letters to his 
wife, I think they call it Savin, and there are ſome MW Mrs 
directions in the letter concerning the poiſoning his him 
children, | he d 

Mr. Coke. I have ſome knowledge of the priſoner's ¶ ceive 
hand-writing, and I take this letter, which came MW but 
with the bundle, to be wrote by him, and have te- 
ceipts now in court, and a letter whiell he ſent me 
the day after the fact was committed, and they ſeem 
all to be wrote by the ſame hand. 

The Letter, produced by Mr. BARBER, was read. 
Mrs, BAR BER, 

I have ſent your cloak and hood, and if that per- 
fon comes, that J uſed to call my huſbard, for the 
| box, let him have it; for I promiſed, when he part 
ed with me, to leave it at Mis. Lamb's till he called 
for it, and was nevet to fee him any more. Wben 
J heard he was coming, I thought it my prudent 
way to make off, becauſe I have run him ſo much 
in debt, I am now gone to a relation in the Wild 


of Rent. Take what other things there are left, | 
| men 
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mean to pay you and Mrs. Lamb; if there ſhould 
not be enough, what is left unpaid, I will ſend a8 
it W ſoon as God ſends me any thing; but I was aſhatned 
it W to ſtay, when 1 found ir known that I was not his 
dl wife. FT Ou | 
e il From yours, | 
| Mary Cranes. 
ed Mr. Barber. Chambers was the deceaſed's maiden 
d-. MW tame; and this is the very letter which I received 
d. with the hood and cloak on Tueſday, October 11. 
he MW When the priſoner was examined before the Lords 
he MW Mayor, I was preſent, and heard him own that he 
ne, WM took her out in a chaiſe from a houſe near Cripples 
vas Wl gate, and that he delivered her to a man at the Mo- 
his W nument After I had received this letter, I went to 
me WW Mrs. Lamb's, and there I] found the priſoner; I told 
his MW him [| was afraid he had made away with his wife; 
he declared his innocence, and I told him I had re- 
ers Il ceived a letter which tended to make him innocent, 
ume but 1 doubt you wrote that letter yourſelf. Upon 
re- this he burſt out a crying, and defired me to have 
me a care what I ſaid, for, ſays he, my maſter will not 
em Il truſt me to ſhave him, if he ſhould hear l am ſuſ- 
pected of fuch a thing, EP 
charged him with having taken his wife out in 
2 chaiſe, from a houſe at Cripplegate ; but he de- 
per. nied it to me, and ſaid, he was that night at the 
play-houſe, without mentioning which of them. I 
taxed him further in the preſence of his fellow fer- 
vant, upon which he ſaid he would go home to his 
maſter, who underſtood the law, and he ſhould clear 
him, He went to his maſter, but he abſconded that 
very night; all this paſſed on the fame day I re- 
Wild ceived the letter and bundle, Oct. 11, and that 
ft, IVery night he run away. | 
r 7 Sh | : When 
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When I heard of a woman being found murdered 
at Hounſlow, I went thither, and knew her to be 
Mary Price. I found her in the Stock-houſe ar Iſle- 
worth; I am poſitive it wes the deceaſed, and I found 
the ſcar of a wound upon her right leg, which ſhe 
received by a pitch-fork when ſhe was a girl, When 


ev. 
cea 
and 


of! 


the priſoner was before the Lord-Mayor, among her 
other queſtions, he was aſked, how he came by bur 
the chaiſe again, for it appeared that he brought it ba 
home agein at nig. His anſwer was, that he left I 212) 
his wife and the chaiſe with another man at the Noclo 


Monument, who drove awav with her, and that he he 
found it again at night at the fame place, a boy ha- went 
ving brought it thicher. then 
Marrba Barber. The deceaſed lodged at my houſe way ; 
between three or four months. On the tenth of Nhuſba 
October ſhe went out about eight o'clock in the ing, * 
morning, and came home about ten or eleven, and the tr 
borrowed a hood, a cloak, and an apron, to go out Id hin 
again in; but, as the did not come home all that Nan hol 
night, I got Mrs. Lamb to go to Mr, Cokes, to Iſvear 
enquire it the priſoner had ſeen her; he ſent me t the 
word he had not ſeen her; he ſent me word he had with tl 
not ſeen her, but if ſhe owed me any thing, he would plegate 
come and make ſatisfaction. The deceaſed having aid the 
told me when ſhe went out, that ſhe was going to ſtreet te 
meet her huſband, who was come that morning out Mr. 
of Kent by the hoy, I ſent to the maſter of the hoy, Nu. the 

and found that ſhe had met him that morning. I Mr 
was uneaſy about my hood and cloak, but the next ound a 
afternoon, (Tueſday) the ſame hood and cloak, 1, Bar 
which J lent the deceaſed, was brought home, with h.. the 
the letter that has been read, by a man who ſaid the Nieular n 
parcel came by the poſt: the apron was found in Jans 
Mr. Coke's houſe after the priſoner abſconded. The enth of 
priſoner promiſed to pay me what his wife might renoon 
have left unpaid, | ; 
| Priſoner, 
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d Priſaner. 1 don't know theſe people, nor did I 
e ever ſee them, till they charged me with this fact. 

e- Jonas Harris. On Monday, October to, the de- 
d WF ceaſed came into the Wool- pack in Monkwell-ſtreet, 
ae and called for a pint of beer; I had ſome knowledge 
n if of her, and ſo we fell into diſcourſe. She told me 
8g IM her huſband was that morning come from Canter- 
Y Wl bury, and ſhe was waiting for him; ſhe ſaid he had 
it Wl provided a place for her at Wandſworth, and was to 
it come and carry her thither in a chaiſe. About two 
de clock the priſoner came to the houſe, but without 


ae WW the chaiſe; he would not come in, ſo the deceaſed 
a" WW went to the door, and talked to him a little while; 
then ſhe came again into the houſe, and he went a- 
way ; as ſoon as he was gone, ſhe told me that her 
of ¶ huſband had hired a chaiſe, but tne horſe wanted ſhoe- 
he ing, and that he would bring the chaiſe to the end of 
nd Wthe ſtreet, chen the horſe was ſhod,'and ſhe was to 

ut Id him there when ſhe ſaw the chaiſe. About half 
at Wan hour afterwards [ ſaw the priſoner, if a man may 
to ¶ſwear through the glaſs, in a blue livery, anſwering 
nc Ito the deſcription that the woman had given me, 
vith the chaiſe, at the end of Hart- ſtreet, near Crip- 
plegate; as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, ſhe ſtarted up, and 
ad the muſt be gone: and I ſaw her go down the 
Ureet towards him. ee 

Mr. Cæte. The priſoner went away in a blue live- 
that is the colour I give. 8 
Mr. Harri;. When we heard of a woman being 
ound murdered at Hounflow, I went down with 
r. Barber to view the body, and I am poſitive it 
as the reputed wife of the priſoner; ſhe had a par- 
culzr mark upon her arm. | n 
Jane Hart. The priſoner came to our houſe the 
nth of October, between eleven and twelve in the 


Nenoon, to hire a horſe and chaiſe : I told un, 5 
| 5 ad 
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had only a chaiſe, but I recommended him to Mt. 
Milling for a horſe; he went and hired the horſe, 
then he came back and agreed with me for the chaiſe, 
be gave me but two ſhillings for it, becauſe he told 
nit he wanted it only to give an acquaintance an 
airing, and ſhould go no further than Sir Gregory 
Page's on Black- heath. He had the chaiſe from us 
between two and three in the afternoon, and my 
huſband helped him te put the horſe in it. The 
ſame night, about twelve o'clock, the priſoner 
brought home the horſe and the chaiſe, and I ſay 
my huſband unharneſs the horſe : then he deſired to 
know, if he could not lie at our houſe that night; 
but we told him we had people come from Canter. 
bury, and that our beds were full. The priſoner 
ſaid, if they were Canterbury men he would go and 
fee if he knew any of them, and he went into the 
rooms where they were; but not knowing any of 
them, he ſaid he would go home to his maſter's houſe, 

William Hart, The priſoner paid me two fhil- 
lings for the chaiſc, and Mr. Millings, at the Three 
Colts, had four ſhillings for the horſe ; 1 ſaw him 
drive away, and when he returned with the horſe 
and chaiſe at twelve o'clock at night, I told him hc 
had been a long while at Black-heath ; 1 have been 
further, ſays he, I have been at Dartford, Have 
vou? ſays 1 ? Then the horſe has had a bloody hard 
job of it, to go ſo far in ſo little time, when the 
Toads arc ſo very bad. The horſe had ſweated much, 
but the ſweat was dred upon him when he came 
home. _ 

Jane Proſſer. On the tenth of October in the morn- 
ing, the deceaſed came to my maſter Coke's houſe, 
to know if her huſband was come from Canterbury; 
when ſhe heard that he was expected that in the hoy, 
the ſaid ſhe would go down and meet him at the — 

About 
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About eleven o'clock ſhe returned to our houſe, and 
told us he was come, and ſhe had got his bread and 
cheeſe, and the dram that his miſtreſs had given him, 
in caſe he ſhould be fick, and ſhe could not ſtay at 
all with us, becauſe he had appointed her to meet 
him ſomewhere by Wood-ſtreet, to carry her to ſte 
a place which he had provided for her. [aſked her 
if ſhe would go with him, when ſhe knew he had at- 
tempted to poiſon her? Yes, ſays ſhe, I will, I nei- 
ther love him, nor fear him. I dcftred her to let me 
hear from her, and ſhe told me ſhe would, and 
that if | did not fee her next morning, or be- 
fore noon, I might depend upon it ſhe was kil 
led ; then ſhe went away, Between twelve and 
one o'clock that night, the priſoner came home 
to my maſter's houſe, and complained that his back 
ached very much, and he wiſhed he had had the dram 
his miſtreſs had given him; but, ſays he, I left it be- 
hind me at a public-houſe. Upon that I aſked him 
if he had not ſeen his wife? No, ſays he, as God's 
my judge, I have not ſeen her fince I parted with her 
at me uncle's 1 J have had two children by her, but 
] have parted with her. While we were talking, a 
woman knocked at the door, and enquired for him, 
He took her into the laundry, as they paſſed along, 
heard her ſay, Why, when did ycu ſee her? Hear. 
ing this, I went into the laundry, and aſked her, if 
ſhe did not come to enquire after George's (the priſo- 
ner's) wife, or ſiſter, as he called her. Yes, ſhe told 
me ſhe did, and aſked me, 1f ſhe did not come there 
laſt night? I told her ſhe did not, and would have 
had more diſcourſe with her, but the priſoner was too 
intent upon getting her out of doors; ſo I followed 
her, and overtaken her, I took her to the Three-Tun 
ale-houſe ; I aſked her what the priſoner had ſaid 
 Nume, XVIII. 00 concerning 
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concerning the deceaſed ? Why, ſays ſhe, he ſays ſhe |. 
is none of his wife, and what can any body do to him th. 
then? But, muſt the woman be murdered, ſays I, be- ks 
cauſe the is not his wife? Iam reſolved 1 will go fl v 
down to the hoy, and enquire what time ſhe was the 
there; and accordingly I took my maſter's brother's I We 
man with me, and went down to the hoy, and heard f 
the deceaſed had been there to enquire for the priſo- of 
1 ner; then we went home, and acquainted our peo- got 
ple with what we had done, and we went directly to cha 
Mrs. Lamb's, and enquired for the priſoner; we tha 
found him there, and I aſked him, if he had found if q. 
kis fiſter, as he uſed to call her. No, ſays he, nor, N 
d——n her, do I intend to look after her. I told upo 


him I had been at the hoy, and that he came from Z 
thence at eleven o'clock, and I aſked him where he you! 
had been from that time to twelve or one o'clock 7 


that night? He ſaid he had been to ſee a play at Drury- @ 7 a0 
Lane play-houfe. From Mrs. Lamb's he came home ¶ cut 
with me, and as we came along together, he told me, ¶ whic 
I had taken a great deal of pains about the deceaſed, I gg; 
and he would make me amends. I had the letter ¶ þ. 
that was ſent Mr. Barber, with the hood and cloak, p, 
at the ſame time about me, and comparing it with N or., t 
one the priſoner ſent me, about a week after he ab- ¶ morr 
ſconded, I do believe it to be his own-hand-writing. 72 
This is a cap, handkerchief, and apron, (ſhewing ¶ coulc 
them to the court) which my maſter's brother's man 7. 
found in my preſence, (after the priſoner was run 
away) in a place where he locked up the plate; we 
wete forced to open the lock, becauſe he was gone 
away with the key in his pocket, and there we found 

theſe things. JD 
Mrs: Barber. I believe this is the apron I lent the 
deceaſed, but this handkctEhicf I am pofitive to. 
| Prajer- 
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Proſſer. I taxed the priſoner with having ſeen her 
that morning, and he then told me poſitively. that he 
had not, and that if ever he did fee her again, he 
would ſhoot her. But when he was examined before 
the Lord-Mayor, he confeſſed that he took her from 
Wood-ſtreet, and delivered her at the Monument to 


a ſtranger, and if ſhe was killed, it was for the ſake 


of a guinea, which he had given her to buy her a 
gown to go to her place in, He likewiſe owned, 
that he had ſeen her at Bear-Key that morning, and 
that he bid her go home and get a clean apron, that 
ſhe might go out with him. — 
Priſoner. Were there any marks of this villainy 
upon my cloaths? 5 | | | 
| Proſſer. No, only you complained of a pain in 
your back. | | | 
Taylor. I ſaw the priſoner that day at Mr. Hart's ; 
I aſked him how he did? He ſaid he was juſt come 
out of the country, and had a little buſineſs to do, 
which would prevent his going home that night; he 
defired me to take no notice that I had ſeen him, be- 
cauſe he ſhould not go home before morning. 
Priſoner. Did I ſay punctually, that I ſhould not, 
or, that I only believed I could not go home till 
morning. „ 8 
Taylor. He ſaid he had little buſineſs to do, and 
could not go home till moraing- | 
Margaret Lamb. The deceaſed had been at a town 
called Sea-Salter, and when ſhe came home, ſhe viſi- 
ted me, and told me her huſband was a murdering 
rogue, and had a defign upon her; that he had ſent 
her phyſic to take, and it proved to be ſavin. She 
pulled a letter out of her pocket, and: ſhewed it me 
at that time, it was to deſge her to lodge at Clerken- 
well, and not to go near My of her acquaintances. . 
| 002 Another 
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Another letter was produced, directly to Jene Fra. 
ſer, at Mr. Coke's. 


Mr. Cote. This I take to be the prifonctk hand 
. 


dear fellow ſervant, 
I Find how the villainy has been contrived that 


+ ſent me away, but hope God will provide for me. 


She met me at Bear-Key, and I was ſurprize d to ſee 
her, havipg parted with her before. So, ſays ſhe, 
how do you do? My heart came in my mouth, and 
could make her no anfiver. Well, ſays ſhe, if you 
turn me off to ſeck my fortune, will you tell me good 


news? My re ſolution is, ſays I, to have no more to 


fav to you. Has the young man had his ſhirts? Yes, 
ſays ſhe. Have you got a ſervice in town, or do \ ou 
go to your aunts ? ſays I, I am to have a nurſe-child 


from Putney, ſays ſhe, and there is a young man 


who knows you very well, will help me to the child, 
but I want money to pay 'for a horſe and chaiſe to 
carry me thither, and this is the laſt time Ill trouble 


you, ſays ſhe. I being overjoyed at that, I would 


hiie one for her, She ſaid, if I would give her the 


money ſhe would hire one herſelf, J thought I 
' ſhould be cheated of the money, ſo | told her we muſt 
Nay till to-morrow, for I muſt go home with my 


maſter's things. It will be too late then, ſays ſhe, 
and J muſt go thither at night. All this paſſed at a 
public-boute in Tower- ſtreer, by Mr. Watts's acade- 


my, where | gave her the bread and cheeſe which [ 
had in my baſket. It was God's mercy I had not 


the horſe and chaiſe to pay for, but God owed the 


owner of them better fortune. It is a ſcheme to take 


away my life, . becauſe I-did deſign to take up and 
lead a good life. Gi my duty to my maſ- 
tex on my knees I will ak his pardon for * 


4 
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his ſervice: I truſt in God he will take me again, 
and ſtand my friend, as'i am a poor fervant and friend. 
leſs. At preſent I am not able to come, I am ſo bad 
with pains all over my body and head, that I can 
hardly ſtand ; but I will ſtarve myſelf rather than 
ſpend my maſter's money, Take my ſhirts, dear 
Jenny, into your charge, I have but few things, but 
] hope God will bleſs me, which is all from, _— 
| Your unfortunate fellow-ſervant, 


* 


Oct. 17, 1737. | 
3 GEORGE PRICE. 
P. S. If you pleaſe ſhew this letter to my maſtet, 
and to all thoſe I owe money to; tell them, with the 
help of God, I will pay them all I owe, which will 
not come to ſeven paunds. I aſked her what time 
the man was to come home with her ? She told me, 
ſhe would have me wait. I ſaid, I thought they 
might be back about ten or eleven o clock: they told 
me, it they did not come back by that time, they 
would not come till next morning. I ſaid, that L 
would go then to the other end of the town ; but ſhe 
repeated her words, that | muſt not go till ſhe ſaw 
whether ſhe would have this child or no, and that I 
muſt ſwear I had not ſeen her. | misforiunately pro- 
miſed to ſay as ſhe deſired me, it being the latt time 
that ſhe troubled me; ſol went to Diury-lane, and 
from thence I ra n to Fiſh-ſtreet-hill, where I found 
a boy leading the horſe and chaiſe, who told me, he 
had fix-pence for bringing them from St. George's 
church in Southwark, by a man who looked like a 
ſailor; but it was not like the nian that went out with 
her, for he was like a carpenter. The boy told 
me, the man came with him to the foot of the bridge, 
then left him, telling hi he would meet ſomebody 
to take the horſe from him. I laid down my dram 
upon a table, as God is-my judge I never taſted it, 
and you ſay ſhe got it. She gave me the ſtricteſt 


charge 
2 nos 
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charge to ſay, if I chanced to meet any body that 
-knew her, that I had not ſeen her. I did fo, but 
there is 2 God in heaven, who by ſome means or other 
will right my cauſe, At preſent I am fatherleſs, 
:motherleſs, and friendleſs. I went to look for x 
Horſe that would carry double, but I could not find 
one, fo I got a chair, and took her to the Bridge - Foot, 
where I met this man, whom I never ſaw before, and 
I.aſked him the reaſon of his going that way to Put- 
ney ? He told me it was to fave the expence of go- 
ing over Sir Robert's bridge. I g.ve her half 2 
crown at the ale-houſe in Tower-ſtreet, which I ſup. 
. poſe ſhe ſpent ; for before ſhe went off, ſhe gave me 
58 handkerchief, cap, and apron to be waſhed. 
.- Preſſer. This cap and apron was found as I have 
mentioned, and the letter was brought me by a man 
who looked like a countryman, and he aſked me, if 
F knew one Jane Proſſer? He told me, it came by 
the carrier that comes in at the Old-Change. I ſhew- 
ed my maſter the letter, and he kept it to to this very 
day. | | 
Mrs. Barber. The apron was clean when I lent it 
to her, and the handkerchief 1 know ſhe had on that 
morning ſhe went our. | | 
_ Thomas Anſel, ſurgeon. I was ſent for to view the 
body of the kecealed, by order of Mr. Higgs, the 
"coroner, I found a large contuſion on her neck, and 
a large cut, which entirely ſeparated the tendon of 
the neck, and divided the jugalar vein, Her noſe 
was likewiſe flit, and ſhe had a ſlight wound above 
her eye-brow. Theſe wounds were curable, but 
the others in the neck were mortal. 
Thomas Scot. On the. tenth of October, about 2 
uarter after fix in the ening, I was going over 
Hounllow -Heath to work, and I heard a womans 


voice, I thought, about two or three hundred For 
rom 
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from me. I laid myſelf down upon the ground; for, 
ve country folks imagine we can hear any thing at 

2 diſtance much better in that poſture. I heard the 
woman cry, O Lord! my dear! my dear! I will 
never truſt you any more, if theſe are your favours. 
a The next day the woman was found murdered about 
˖ two or three hundred yards from the place where 1 
d heard the voice. | 

t 

9 

a 


Mr. Coke. I had been in Kent all the ſummer, 
and towards the latter end of it, I came up to town 
with the priſoner : as we came along he had a fall 
from his horſe, and hurt himſelf, ſo I made him ge 


C back, and ordered him, when he was better, to 
come by the hoy. He came home on the tenth of 
.« Oaocber, about twelve o'clock at night, as I was 
informed; 1 did not fee him that night, for my bro- 


ir I ther got out of bed and let him in. He was very 
angry with him for being late, and, to juſtify himſelf, 


y he told him, the hoy was but juſt arrived; he told me 
the ſame thing the next morning. I aſked him what 


was the reaſon that he did not lie on board, as the 
boy was ſo late? Sir, ſays he, I met Mr. Milford's 
man John Taylor, and he told me your brother and 
you were out of town. I thought theſe excuſes a 
is little odd, for Mr. Milford's man had ſeen him at 
he welve o'clock at noon that day, and he deſired him 
nd to fay, he had not ſeen him at all. However gave 
| him three guineas to fetch ſomething from Godfrey's, 
dſe the chymiſt, I Knew:ir was a coſtly thing, and did 
not know the exact price; he brought home what 1 
\ur WI ſent him for, which coſt but ten ſhillings, and that 
day he abſconded with the reſt of the money; for 
ta ben I came home in the evening, about ſix or ſeven 
— oclock, 1 called for him, and my brother's man ; 
ns told me, he went out about five or fix, and ſaid he = 


cds Vas coming to me at the coffee houſe? but he was 
om 2 | not 
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not returned, and he believed he would come gg 
more ; from that time he never came to my ſervice, 
The next day he wrote me a penny-poſt letter, tel- 
ling me therein, that he was over head and ears in 
debt; that he muſt go to ſea, and that he dare not 


ſhew his head. He pretended he ran away for debt, 


but in that long letter to Pioſſer, which has been 
read, he ſays, all his debts in the world were but 
ſeven pounds, four guineas of which he owes my 


brother's man, who would never trouble him for it, 


1 have told you the excuſe he made to me and my 
brother for coming home ſo late, was the hoy was 
but juſt arrived; but the reaion he gave to Profler 
was, that he had been at Drurv-lane play-houſe. 
Francis Heath, | belong to Mr. Fleetwood, maſ- 
ter of Drury-lane play-houſe. This is the book we 
keep our accompts in. On the tenth of October 
laſt, there was no play acted there at all. 


The Priſoner's Defence. 


My Lords, I declare I am entirely innocent of 
all that is laid to my charge; and I am fo far from 
knowing any thing of the murder ot my wife, that 
I can take a ſolemn oath, I know nothing at all of 
it, It is very plain, my lord, that there is a ſcheme 
of villainy laid before you, when | lay the manner 
of its contrivance before you, I mike no doubt but 
you will think ſo too. My wife I loved as I do my 
own life, I married her for nothing elſe; and in- 
deed ſhe merited all my love, being a virtuous, ſo- 
ber, good woman. It ſhe was not fo frugal in the 
management of what little ſhe had, it was our miſ- 
fortune only. I hope your lordſhip and the jury 
will put a charitable conſtruction on my leaving m 


maſter's ſervice, You will find 1 did not, _— 
g00 
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reaſon, and that I am not the villain I have 
deen repreſented, If I was, I think I ſhould never 
have had the confidence to. have looked your lord- 
ſhip and the jury in the face. I have no friend but 
God to be my counſellor, and innocence muſt be my 
defence. And I believe ſeveral people now in court 
have reaſon to think I ſpeak the truth. I think they 
have now diſcharged their duty to the king; now let 


them declare, whether they think I deſerve ſome of 


my wife's ſpeeches. I have taken pains to preſerve 
her life, never any to deſlfoy it. If any of them can 
ſay I ever miſuſed her, let me ſuffer blame; but, till 
then, I hope your lordſhip will hear my cauſe. Aſk 
Mrs. Lamb in what manner I uſed this woman, this 
wife of mine ? 5 lee | 
Mrs. Lamb. He uſed her very well: in a fit of ſick- 
neſs ſhe had, he fetched his maſter's apothecary to 
her, and deſired him to diſcharge his conſcience to - 
her, and make her well. When ſhe did got take 
her medicines, the prifoner would blame her. He 
paid her lodging, and her nurſe. I know no fault in 
him ; how this happened I cannot tell. | | 
Counſel. How long is it ſince the deceaſcd had this 
fit of ſickneſs ? | | 4 
Mrs. Lamb. About ſeven or eight months ago, 
am not ſure whether the apothecary is paid or not. 
Priſoner. He is not paid ; this is his bill. Pray 
call Mrs. Sherwin, and aſked her where I ſpent the 
evening on Monday the 10th of October. | 
Mrs. Sherwin. I remember nothing of it. There 
is a woman under misfortune in Newgate, and 1 
went with an elderly man to ſee her. While I was 
there, a breviate was wrote out, by which I was to 
clear the priſoner. I was to ſay, that he and his 
wife were with me at ſupper that night, and I was 
to be well paid for my trouble. This is the paper 
News, XVIII. F: p* of 
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of inſtructions which I received from the priſoner, 
and thus far (pointing to the middle of the ſheet of 


paper) he wrote himſelf. I was carried to Newgate 


y this elderly man, to do ſervice for ſomebody, I 
did not know who; when I came there I found it was 
for the priſoner, and was to be paid for doing it, 
but 1 don't defire to get money at ſuch a rate. The 
Paper was read. KP 

« My Lord, on Monday October 10, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, Mrs. Price came to my 
houſe in Alderſgate-ftreet, and drank tea with me. 
She told me ſhe was going to ſee a place, but that 
the muſt ftay till her huſband came to London, which 
would be that day, becauſe ſhe wanted money. She 
told me he would be ſurpriſed to ſee her, for at Can- 
terbury ſhe told him, ſhe would ſend him word when 
ſhe got a place, or elſe ſhe would go to her aunts, 
She aſked me to go to Bear-key with her, to ſee if 
her huband was come up; I told her I could not go 
with her, but I would come after her, and ſhe was 
to ſtay for me at the Cock alehouſe in Tower-ſtreet, 
I went out a little before two o'clock, and the pri- 
ſoner and his wife in Tower-ſtreet. He had with 
him a parcel tied up in a paper, and a. twig-baſket 
with pigeons in it, which he ſaid he was going to 
make a preſent of to his maſter Lane. I heard hes 
tell her hufband, that ſhe had heard of a ſervice in 
the country, and if he would get her a horſe, ſhe 
had a perſon ready to go with her in the evening. He 
ſaid his maſter would lend him money, and there- 
fore the ſhould not go to her place while he 
ſtaid in twon, and ſhe ſhould have haif the money. 
He ſaid he had ſome buſineſs to do, and muſt go, 


but would meet us again at the King's-head alehouſe 
in Clement's-lane. We went there, and drank 2 
pint of two-penny, then he returned to us, and told 

us 
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us he was diſappointed of money, but he would get 
a horſe for her, or a chaiſe ; which ſhe conſented to, 


and complaining of the poorneſs of her cloaths, the 


priſoner took out of his pocket a guinea and a fix- 
pence, and faid, if he could get that changed, he 
would pay for the chaiſe, and give her the remain- 
der of the money. TI told him, if he would give his 
wife the whole guinea, I would lend him ten ſhil- 
lings to pay for the chaiſe, which I did, and am not 

aid to this day, The deceaſed then ordered her 
huſband to bring the chaiſe to the Wool-pack in 


 Monkwell-ſtreet, and charged him to tell his fellow- 


ſervants that ſhe was gone into the country, and had 
been there ſome time; and ſhe defired him to deny 
that he had ſeen her. All this I heard het ſay to 
him. While he was gone to ſee for the chaiſe, a 
man came to the deceaſed, and ſhe went out to ſee 
after her huſband. At three o'clock the returned to 
the man, and the priſoner with her in a chaiſe, —- 
I ſaw the man and the go away together in the chaiſe, 
and the priſoner aſked the man, what was the mean- 
ing of his going over the bridge to Putney ? The 
man replied, that it was to ſave the expence of Put- 
ney-bridge, and promiſed to be back about eleven 
o'clock; the priſoner ſaid he would meet him to 
take the horſe and chaiſe, if he did not exceed that 
time; if he ſhould, he begged the man would put 
them up at the Star inn, and he would fetch them 
from thence, He gave his wife half a crown at par- 
ting, to bear her expences, and kiſſed her.“ 
Sherwin. Theſe were my inſtructions, and this 
was what I was to ſwear here: I received this paper 
from the priſoner yeſterday morning, I had it to 
peruſe often over; it is part of a play which I was 
to act here, and was to be paid very handſomely for 
performing my part. ns) 
i SM Mary 


ſ 
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Pennyſtone gave an account, that the de- 
ceaſed lodged with her three quarters of a year ; that 
the had two children in her houſe; that ſhe went 
from her houſe laſt Chriſtmas was twelvemonth; 
and, that during the time ſhe lived with her, the 
priſoner uſed her well, 

Mary Sale depoſed to the ſame effect. | 

Mary Finch. I knew the decaſed before ſhe mar- 
ried the priſoner : ſhe lodged in my houſe, and was 
with child by him, and ſhe was delivered of two 
children three doors from where I live; I nurſcd 
them for ſome time, and parted from them laſt 
Whitſunday. He and ſhe have dined with me three 
days together, and I ſaw nothing but what he uſed 
her well. He paid me for nurſing the children to a 
farthing, at the White-horſe, in Bond- ſtreet. He 
was Civil to his children, and never came empty 
handed, without biſcakes, or half a pint of wine for 
them, but I can't tell what's become of them now. 

Counſel. Do you know what month it was when 
he paid you ? 

Finch. I can't tell. 

Counſel. Was it May or June? 

Finch. I don't know. 

Jobn Johnſon gave an account, that the priſoner, 
on Monday, November the 5th, ſent for him to the 


Bear and Harrow tavern, and told him, he ſurrender- 


ed himſelf to him, and deſired to be carried before 
a magiſtrate; that in St. Clement's church- yard he 
left the priſoner to go home for his hat, that he 
found him there again, and that they went directly to 
Mr. Coke's; that the maids there were afraid they 
were come to murder them, and called in ſome neigh- 
bour's ſervants, that when the conſtable came he 
was not willing to take charge of the priſoner, till 


ſome threats were uſed to him; that the priſoner ſaid 
before 
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before the Lord Mayor, he had hired a chaiſe for 
his wife, and a man had drove away with her in 
Gracechurch-ſtreet, who was an acquaintance of hers, 
and that he had the chaiſe again from a link- 

about eleven o'clock at the Monument, 77 
Priſoner, As ſoon as I parted with my wife at 
the Monument, a man told me he believed I did 
not know him; but, ſays he, that's my friend who 
is gone with your wife, and if you'll go with me 


this evening, I'll treat you; I thought I muſt 


oblige him, becauſe he and his friend had helped 

my wife to a ſervice, ſo I went with him to Drury- 

lane play-houſe, and there being no play acted there 

that night, we went to Covent-garden, and faw 

Volpone, or The Fox, with the entertainment of 

the Mock Doctor. TE 
The jury found the priſoner guilty, Death. 


The Ordinary's Account. 


GEORGE PRICE was born at Hay, in Brecknock- 
ſhire, of reputable parents, where his father now 
lives, but his mother has been dead about 16 


years, He was not put to any trade, but ſerved 
2 gentlewoman in Brecknock town in the character 


of a foot-boy : this was the firſt perſon he ever lived 
with as a ſervant; and the extroardinary liberties 
he was here allowed, filled people's heads with odd 
conjectures about him. He continued in this ſer- 
vice about ſeven years, and his behaviour was all the 
time more like that of a maſter, than a ſervant, 

At the end of this term he left Brecknock town, 
and came to London ; for ſome time he lived as a 
ſervant with an apothecary, in Clement's-lane, 


Lombard-ſtreet ; from thence he went into the lady 
Page's ſervice, and, after he had been in London 


about 
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about a year and a half, he returned to Brecknock 
ten, and eontinued ſome little time with his former 
miſtreſs; then he ſet out again for London, and at 
—_— ſhe made him a preſent of a very handſome 
Watch. . ah i, 

He had not been long in town, before he got into 
the ſervice of one Mr. Brown, who then lived near 
Golden-ſquare., Mr. Brown having frequent occa. 
fon to go to Hampſtead, his man Price generally 
went with him, and atthis place began his acquaint. 
ance with his deceaſed wife, (Mary Chambers) who 
lived at a public-houfe, where he felt in love with 
her, and, after a fortnight's courtſhip, he married 
her at Hampſtead ; and when the ceremony was 
over, he carried her in a coach to the White-hart 
at Highgate, and there they both lay the firft night, 

The next day he returned to Hampſtead with 
her, and took lodgings ; here he left her, and re- 
turned to his mafter Brown's ſervice, where he con- 
tinued ſome little time, then left him, and while he 
was out of place he took his wife down in a very 

rand manner, to ſee his friends at Hay, in Breck- 

nockſhire, telling them ſhe was a captain's daughter, 

and that he had great expectations from her friends, 
who were people of figure and fortune. 

After ſome little ſtay at Hay, they both ſet out 
for London, and from thence ſhe went to her lodg- 
ing as Hampftead, but he got into Mr. Coke's ſer- 
vice in New Bond- ſtreet, and continued very fond 
of his wife, viſiting her as often as he had an oppor- 
tunity. While ſhe lived at Hampſtead and he at 
Mr. Coke's, the lay in with two childred ; which 
are ſince dead, and 'tis thought were poiſoned. 

About this time, by going with his maſter into 
Kent, he got intimately acquainted with one Mrs. 
8—— , and became paſſionately in love with her; 


ſhe 


c 
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e him encouragement to purſue his addreſſes to 
her, but his wife and children were dreadful obſtacles 
in the way to his happineſs; then it was that he be- 
gan to miditate the dire villainies he has been fince 
guilty of; and had they not been brought to light, 
he would have been ſhortly married to this Mrs, 
S. This was the temptation to the murder 


of his wife, in whoſe puniſhment the juſtice' of 


Divine Providence 1s very viſible; for as ſhe con- 
ſented to he wretched hufband's ſolicitations, and, 


to oblige him, had not only murdered two infants 


about a year and a quarter old, in full life, but had 
likewiſe deſtroyed another then unborn, ſo Provi- 


dence fuffered her huſband, her adviſer to her crimes, - 


to be the inſtrument of its vengeance upon her, 


and ſhe was permitted to fall by his hands, who 


urged her to her unnatural crimes ; nor was ſuffer- 
ed to reſt after he had committed his part, and con- 
cluded the tragedy, but the hell in his bofom oblig- 


ed him to diſcover himſelf, and ſurrender himſelf 


up into the hands of juſtice. But to go on with our 
account. | 

He having reſolved to remove his wife infallibly 
out of the way, that ſhe might be no bar to his freſh. 


purſuit, an opportunity offered unexpeQtedly, which 


he reſolved to make uſe of. His maſter, having on 
account of a hutt he received by a fall from his 


horſe, left him at Canterbury, to come up by the 


hoy when he ſhould be able, his wife happened to- 
meet him. at the hoy the morning he arrived; he 
thinking this a very proper opportunity to execute 


his barbarous deſign upon her, told her, as ſoon as he 


ſaw her, that he had got a nurſery maid's place for 
her at Wandſworth or Putney, and the muſt go home 
and get a clean cap and apron, and muſt go with 
dim that day to ſee the place, She went to her 

lodgings 


- | 4 > 
Free 


and other things 
place (the Woolpack, in Monkwell- ſtreet) where ſhe 


was to wait for his coming to the end of the ſtreet; 


half-penny worth of ſnuff, but he told 
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lodgings to dreſs herſelf, and in the way home ſhe 
called at his maſter's, and told the ſervants that her 
huſband was arrived, and acquainted them with 
what had paſſed between him and her at their inter. 
view. His fellow ſervants adviſed her not to truſt 
herſelf with him; but ſhe told them ſhe was not 
afraid of him, that he was in a good humour, and 
had given her his bread and cheeſe, which ſhe 
then ſhewed to them. | N 
Accordingly having borrowed a cap 
of her landlady, ſhe 


as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him at the end of the ſtreet with 


as they went along, ſhe defired him to 


tould never have any more. 
When he got her to Hounſlow-heath, on the firſt 


heath next Hounſlow, he ſtopped the chaiſe, and ha- 
ving got every thing in readineſs, as he ſaid, he threw 
the laſh of the whip over her head; in the hurry he 
drew it over her chin (the marks of which remained 


after ſhe was dead (but looſening the wip, notwith- 


ſtanding her ſtruggling, and the reſiſtance ſhe made, 
he got it about her neck, and before he had drawn 
it tight, ſhe cried out, My dear! My dear ! For 
God's ſake, if this is your love I will never 


truſt you more ! But he ſoon put it out of her power 


to make any noiſe, by drawing the ends of the laſh 
with both his hands. 

While ſhe was in the agonies of death, he relented, 
and looſened the whip ; but before ſhe recovered her- 


ſelf, it eame into his mind, that as he had begun, he 


muſt go thro' the buſineſs, leſt the attempt ſhould 


provoke her to diſcover not only this fact, but bees 
| affair 
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affair of the children; upon which he fell to his de- 
viliſh work again, and twiſted the whip ſo violently 
ound her neck, that he broke the handle in two pie- 
ces. | | 
I was about ten o'clock when ſhe was quite dead, 
and then he drew her out of the chaiſe, and ſtripped 
off her ſhoes, ſtockings, &c. When ſhe was ſtark na- 
ked, he drew her to the place where the two men hang 
in chains, and there he gave her that large wound 
which the ſurgeons gave an account of on the trial ; 
he likewiſe gave her ſeveral cuts over the eye-brows, 
and flit her noſe that ſhe might not be known, and 
that ir might be imagined ſhe was robbed, ſtripped 
and murdered by thieves. Her cloaths he bundled 
up and brought to London, and, to prevent any diſ- 
covery by them, he cut them into ſmall pieccs, and 
dropped them bit by bit about the ſtreets; bur ſhe 
having told him what things ſhe had borrowed of 
Mrs. Barber, her landlady, he imagined he ſhould be 
required to make ſatisfaction for them, if they were 
not returned, therefore he contrived to ſend home 
the hood and cloak, as the moſt valuable things, as 
Mr. Barber and his wite had informed the court in 
their evidence againſt him, and proved a ſtep towards 
the diſcovery of this horrid fact. He was aſked (af- 
ter his condemnation) by a relation of his, whether 
his mind was not full of horror as he drove home in 
the dark, after he had thus murdered his wife, and 
left her behind him? He ſaid, No, it was not; for 
he was born to do it, and could not help it, his heart 
being very hardened, both before and after the fact. 
After he had returned the horſe and chaiſe to the 
owners, he went home to his maſter's houſe, and 
was let in by his maſter's brother, between twelve 
and one o'clock ; the reaſon he gave for his coming 
home ſo late, was, that the hoy was hut juſt arrived ; 
NumB, XVIII Qq and 
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and the next day after the enquiry was made after 
his wife, both in the houſe and by other people, fo 


terrified him, that he ran away towards the evening, 


and went directly to Fori{mouth, where he took up 
his quarters at an alehouſe, and went by the name of 
Thomas Willis, intending to take ſhipping, and get 
out of the kingdom : bur one night while he was 
drinking a pint of beer in a ground room by himſelf, 
he heard the crier proclaiming the advertiſement in 
the ſtreer, (which had been ſent down to the ſea-port 
towns) forbidding all captains of ſhips, and owners 
of veſlels, taking him on board, for that he was un- 
der a violent ſuſpicion of being a murderer ; he was 
in the utmoſt confuſion and horror of mind. But, 
recollecting himſelf as well as he could, confidered 
he muſt nat ſtay in a public-houſe, nor yet dared he 
to venture out in the — for, being a very remark- 
able perſon, he concluded he muſt be diſcovered. 

In the agony of foul, he obſerved a back window 
in the room, which looked into the ſea ; this window 
he opened, and fell from thence into the water, ma- 
king ſhift ſometimes to ſwim and ſometimes to wade 
ti'] he came to a landing place without the city, where 
he came aſhore. 

In this condition he wandered all that night, and 
the next day, thinking to get into Oxfordſhire, and 


towards the next evening he came to a farmer's houſe 


lonely fituated, and enquired at the houſe if they 
wanted a ſervant? | he farmer was not at home, but 
his wife told him, ſhe thought he did not look like 
a country ſervant, or one that was fit for her huſband's 
buſineſs. He told her he had lived well, but was 


now reduced; and ſhould be glad to do any thing in 
an honeſt way to get bread. She told him ſhe could 
not ſay any thing to it, he might ſtay if he thought 
proper till her huſband came in, and then he * 

ave 
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have his anſwer from him. When the farmer came 
home and heard what he had to ſay, he looked ear- 
neſtly at him, (which put the wretch into a panic) 


and told him he wanted a ſecond ploughman, but 


he was fure he would not do for him, he looked (he 
ſaid) as if he wanted to be hid for debt, or ſomething 
elſe. He owned he was undef a cloud of misfortunes, 
and would gladly ſerve him. The farmer told him, 
no, he did not greatly like him, but as *twas night, 


he might ſtay and lie with his ſervants till next morn- 


ing, He was glad to have a houſe over his head, 
tho' but for one night, and thankfully accepted the 
offer; but when the ſervants (who lay in an out 
houſe) went to bed, they were afraid of him, and told 
him, if he lay at their farm that night, he ſhould lie 
in a barn by himſelf in the ſtraw ; which he was ac- 
cordingly obliged to do, + fonts 

From this place he got to Oxford, and enquired 
for a ſervice ; the perſon that keeps the houſe, known 
by the ſign of the Anchor at Folly-bridge, (Mr. Hoo- 
per) did what he could to get him a place. He of- 
ered his ſervice to a gentleman (a phyſician) there, 
but the doctor infiſted upon a character from his laſt 
maſter, Mr. Hooper aſked him what was the rea- 
fon he could not obtain a character from none of the 
places were he lived? He made many excuſes, tel- 
ling him ſome were dead, others he knew not where 
to find, and his laſt maſter was a foreigner, who was 
broke and run away. Mr. Hooper himſelf recom- 
mended him to the Doctor, and he was in hopes of 


getting into his ſervice, but while this affair was de- 


pending, he happened to fee an advertiſement in a 
neus paper, which frighted him again, and made 


him reſolved to quit Oxford, which. be did very ſud- 


denly, and made the beſt of his way to Berdardine, 
in Herefordſhire, where he lay one night, then croſ. 
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ſed the river Wye, and went to his brother, who waz 1 
an apprentice to a ſhoe- maker, at Winforton, about E 
four miles from his father's houſe. | d. 
Here he ſtaid but a very little while, and defired bt 
him to go with him to his father's at Hay, a market w 
town in Brecknockſhire, His brother got leave to cc 
accompany him to his father's; when they came to fr. 
the houſe, the brother went in firſt, and burſt out in- a 
to tears, for George had told him as they came along, 
what a fact he had committed, and that he was for. ſel 
ced to fly from one place to another to avoid fallin 
into the hands of the purſuers. The poor old father 
having ſeen the advertiſement in the papers, imme. 
diately apprehended ſomething extraordinary had 
happened, and the firſt words he ſaid were, — 
Lord——you have ſeen George! I hope he's not in pla 
the town! Yes, ſays his brother, he's juſt at the door, 
but he's afraid you might have ſome of the neigh- 
bours with you. There being none hut their own 
family in the houſe, he was ferched in, and the mi- 
nute he ſaw his father he fell down of his knees, and 
with a flood of tears begged his bleſfing. Ah George! 
(replied the father) | wiſh God may bleſs you, and 
that what I have heard concerning you may not be 
true! No, no, (ſaid he) it is not, —it is not,—pray 
let me have a private room, - make no words, I have 
done no harm, let me have a room to myſelf! 
As ſoon as he was put into a room he pulled out 
half a crown, and deſired his brother John to get 
him a lancet with that money, John aſked him 
what he intended to do with it, and perſuaded 
him not to add fin to fin; telling him, he had done 
n enough already, and that he would not be acceſſary 
do his farther guilt. Let me but have a lancet and! 
will put an end to ail; he was now ſatisfied, he ſaid, 


and deſired only to ſee his friends, and now 2 
| make 
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make them all eaſy, for he would die with them. 
His father and brother perſuaded him from his bloo- 
dy purpoſe, and kept him hid five days. Then it 
began to be rumoured about the town, that George 
was harboured in the houſe, and the people were 
confirmed in their notion, by ſeeing ſmoak come 
from a chimney, where there never uſed to be 
a fire before. 

The rumour prevailing, he began to think biw 
ſelf not ſafe, even in his father's houſe, and amon 
his relations. His brother John perſuaded him to 
go on board a ſhip from ſome ſea port, and be gone, 
but it being windy weather, 1 was afraid to venture 
at ſea. 

At laſt he determined to ow to Glouceſter, which 
place he reached undiſcovered, and ſtaid a fortnight 
at an inn; during which time every body took no- 
tice of bis labouring under ſome: diſorder of mind: 
the hoſtler aſked him what was the occaſion of it? 
He told him, and every one elſe, that he was in love 
with a young woman who was juſt married to ano- 
ther man, and his pretence went down pretty well. 
At the end of the fortnight he found that Mrs. 
M——n (with whom he had lived at Brecknock) 
had two ſons at ſchool at Glouceſter : the lads ha- 
ving ſein, they made themſelves known to hum, 
and, in a letter to their mother, they informed her, 


that their man George was at Glouceſter ; ſhe im- 


mediately wrote back to them, charging them to 
have nothing to ſay to him for he was a murderer. 
The boys whiſpered this about till it came to the 
ears of the hoſtler, that this was the man who killed 
bis wife upon Hounſlow-heath. The hoſtler, as foon 
as he heard it, told him, if he did not make the beſt 
of his way from thence, he would certainly be taken. 
I will not detect you, (ſays he) but I adviſe you to 
be gone immediately, | 
The 
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The unhappy wretch now thought it in vain to 
think of refuge any where, he was tried of flying H 
from place to place, nor had he any reaſon to be- ca 
lieve he ſhould be ſafer any where elſe, than he had th. 
been in the many places he had attempted to hide ch 


bimſelf in; and being under ſtrong perſuaſions that wa 
his crime was legible in his countenance, that the 
hand of divine juſtice was purſuing him, and that yol 
it would be in vain to reſiſt it any farther, therefore his 
he came from this place to London, and ſurrendered he 


himſelf at his maſter's houſe, into the hands of juſ- cat 
rice, as the only means of putting an end to kis con- 
ſtant terrifying apprehenſions. he | 
Alfter his conviction he was aſked, if he had any ot! 
hand in the death of his children? His anſwer was, I 0»! 
as God almighty is to be my judge, I know nothing Gil 
but that they died a natural death; my wife ſent me I] by 
word they were reſtleſs and could not ſleep, and! for: 
own I ſent them ſome liquid Laudanum : if ſhe gave hide 
them too much, I cannot help that. 

The above priſoner died in his cell a few days be- nit 
fore the time appointed for his execution. 


. 


The Trial of RICHARD TURPIN, the noted Highway- 
man; with a particular Account of many of his Expioits. 


IT. the aſſizes held at York-caſtle on the twenty- 
ſecond of March, 1739, before Sir William 
apple, knight, one of the judges of the court of 
King's-bench, Richard Turpin was, on two indict- 
ments arraigned for horſe-ſtealing, and on full evi- 
dence, to the ſatisfaction of the court was convicted: 
but before we enter on the trial, it will be neceſſary 
to inform our readers who the famous Turpin was, 
and how he came into that country. 


Richard 
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Richard Turpin was the ſon of John Turpin, of 
Hampſtead in Eflex, who, to give him ſome edu- 
cation, pur him to a writing ſchool, and after being 
there ſome time, bound him apprentice-to a but» 
cher in Whitechapel, where he ſerved his time. He 


was from his youth an irregular diſorderly fellow, 


As ſoon as he ſerved out his time, he married a 
young woman, whoſe name was Palmer, and ſet up 
his trade in Eſſex; where, through his irregularities, 
he ſoon was neceſſitated to rob the neighbours of their 
cattle, ſheep, &c. to maintain himſelf and family. 

The firſt time he was detected was as follows ; 
he had ſtole a couple of oxen from one M., Giles, 
ot Plaiſtow, in Eſſex; had canveyed them to his 
own houſe, and cut them up for ſale. Two of Mr, 
Giles's ſervants having ſome juſpicion of him, partly 
by ſeeing the ſlaughtered oxen, and partly by in- 
formation, made an enquiry where he had ſold the 
hides, and ſoon found he generally diſpoſed of them 
at Waltham- Abbey; where they had an opportue 
nity of ſeeing the hides of the beaſts, 


Turpin having ſome. ſcent that he was about to 


be apprehended, left theſe men in the fore- room, 


jumped out ot the window and eſcaped, leaving 


his wife to ſell the carcaſſes. 

His wife having furniſhed him with ſame money, 
he went in ſearch of ſome ſmugglers, then lurking 
about the hundreds in Eſſex, and joined them, and 
had tolerable ſucceſs for ſuinc time, but at laſt loſt 
all he had acquired, | 

Not chufing to run any more ſuch hazards, he 
went in ſearch of other adventures; and foon meet- 
ing with a gang of deer ſtealers, who finding him 
to be a deſperate fellow, and fit for their purpoſe, 


| On 


accepted him as an accomplice, 
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On Turpin's joining this gang, they robbed at 


Epping Foreſt, and adjoining, parks, by which means 


they-got a great deal of money, 

Here it was that Turpin got acquainted with Gre- 
'gory, Fielder, Roſe, and Wheeler (the three firſt 
of whom were hanged at Tyburn, and Wheeler was 
admitted an evidence againit them) which were 
called the Eſſex gang. 

They followed deer-ſtealing only, for ſome 
time, but not finding the money come in ſo quick 
2s they wiſhed for, and being narrowly watched by 
the park-keepers, they, by Turpin's direction, re- 
ſolved to go round the country at nights, and when 
they could find a houſe that had any thing valuable 
in it, one was to knock at the door, which being 
opened, the reſt ſhould ruſh in and plunder it, not 
only of plate, &c. but houſhold goods, if they ſhould 


like it—They ſoon became a terror to the whole 


county of Eſſex. 

The firſt perſon attacked in the laſt- mentioned 
manner by them, was one Mr. Strype, an old man 
that kept a chandler's ſhop at Watford; from him 
they took only the money he had by him; but Tur- 
pin informed hi. companions, he knew an old woman 
at Laughton, who he was certain had ſeven or eight 
hundred pounds by her. The plan was acknowled- 
ged to be good. Away they went; when they came 
to the door, Wheeler knocked, and Turpin and the 
reſt of the gang ruſhed in. The firſt thing they did 
was to blind the old lady and her maid. Then Tur 
pin examined the old lady about her money, and ſhe 
declared ſhe had none, being very loth to part with 
it, Some of the gang were for believing her, but 
Turpin ſaid, “ You old b—h, if you won't tell us, 
we will ſet your a—e on the grate;“ She imagining 
it to be more threats than intention, ſuffered herſelf 

| {9 
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to be ſo ſerved, and endured it ſo long till the anguiſh 
the was in, forced her to diſcover, and they got up- 
wards of 4ool: | | | 

They then held a conſultation who ſhould be the 
the next; and agreed on a farmer, near Ripple-ſide, 
Ix people not coming to the door immediate» 


ly qn the knock, they broke it. Then, _— 
to the old cuſtom, they ried the old man, the al 


woman, the ſervant maid, and the farmetr's ſon - in- 


law. They then ranſacked the houſe, and robbed 
the old farmer of about Jool: - Turpin finding the 
booty ſo conſiderable, cried out, . Ay | this will do, 
if it would be always ſo,” their ſhare being eighty 
unds a man, | 
The ſucceſs the gang met with made them reſolve 
nem. con. to make thoſe people ſuffer that had attempts 


ed to detect them. It was then agreed to attack the 


houſe of Maſon, the keeper of Epping Foreſt. The 
time was fixed when the houſe was to be attacked; 
but Turpin having received a great deal of money 
for his ſhare,. could not refrain going to London to 


ſpend part of it; and; getting drunk, forgot the ap- 


. time for putting their deſign in execution; 
we ver, the reſt were reſolved not to - be baulked, 
and Fielder and Roſe taking the command on them, 
they ſet out for Maſon's, after having bound them- 
ſelves by oath, not to leave one whole piece of goods 
in the houſe: Aecordingly they went, broke open 
the door, beat poor Maſon in a ctuel manner, and 
killed him under the dreſſer. An old man fitting by 
the fire-fide, who declared he knew nothing of them, 
pot off untouched. Maſon's daughter run out of the 
houſe naked, and hid herſelt in a hog-ſtie. After 
ranſacking the lower part of the houſe, and doing 
much miſchief, they proceeded up ſtairs, and broke 
trery thing in the'r ay ; at laſt ſpying a punch-bow!, 

Nuns, XVIII. E they 
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they broke that, and out dropped one hundred and 
twenty guineas, which they took and then made off, 

Turpin, Fielder, Walker, and three others, came 
to the door of Mr. Saunders, a wealthy farmer, at 
Charlton in Kent, on the eleventh of January, 1735, 
about ſeven or eight o'claek in the evening, and 
knocking at the door, enquired if Mr, Saunders was 
at home; being anſwered, yes, they all ruſhed in, 
went to the parlour, where Mr. Saunders, his wife, 
and ſome friends were at cards; they deſired them 
not to be frightened, for that they would not hurt 
their perſons, if they ſat ſtill and made no diſtur— 
bance. The firſt thing they laid hold of was a ſilver 
ſnuff-box, which was on the table before them; and 
having ſecured the reſt of the company, they obliged 
Mr. Saunders to go about the houſe with them, and 
open his cloſets, boxes, and eſcrutores, from whence 
they took upwards of a hundred pounds in money, 
and all the plate in the houſe, &c. 

While theſe things were tranſacting, the ſervant 
maid ran up ſtairs, barred the door, and called out 
thieves, to alarm the neighbourhood ; but one of 
the gang broke open the door, brought her down 
ſtairs, and after having bound and ſecured the whole 
family, robbed the houſe of divers things of value. 
In ſcarching the houſe they found ſome bottles of 
wine, a bottle of brandy, and ſome mince:pies. 
They all ſat down and drank a bottle of wine, cat a 
mince-pie, and obliged the company to drink *ach 
of them a glaſs of brandy. Mrs, Saunders fainting 
away with the fright, they got her a glaſs of water, 
put ſome drops in it, and were very careful to reco- 
ver her. After having ſtayed about two hours in the 
houſe, they packed up their booty, and marched off; 
firſt threatening them, that if they ſtirred within two 
hours, or advertiſed the marks on the * 

they 
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they would return and murder them. This robbery 


was concerted at the George at Woolwichy and af- 


ter they had effected it, they croſſed the water, and 


brought the goods to an empty houſe in Radcliffe 


highway, where they divided the plunder. 

Turpin, Walker, Fielder, and two others, made 
an appointment, on the eighteenth of the ſame month, 
to rob Mr. Sheldon's houſe, near Croydon in Surry, 
and for that purpoſe met at the Half- moon tavern, 
Croydon, at fix, and about ſeven went to Mr. Shel- 


don's. Walker having ſome knowledge of the houſe, 


undertook to conduct the whole. When they all 
entered the yard, they perceived a light in the' ſtable, 
where going to it, they found the coachman dreſſing 
the horſes. They immediately bound him, and in 


going out of the ſtable, met with Mr. Sheldon in the. 
yard, whom they ſeized, and obliged him to ſhew 


them the way into the -houſe, and took' from him 
eleven guineas, jewels, plate, and other things of 
value, to a confiderable amount : but, out of their 


great generofity, returned Mr. Sheldon two guineas 


of the money, -afked pardon for what they had done, 
and bid him a very good night. r 
Turpin, Walker, Fielder, Roſe and Wheeler ſet 
off about two o'clock in the afternoon, of the fourth 
of February, from the Black-horſe in the Broad-way, 
Weſtminſter, near which place ſome of the gang 
lodged, with a deſign to rob Mr. Lawrence at Edge- 


ware, near Stanmore in Middleſex ; they all met at 


the Nine-pin and Bowl, at Edgeware, about five 
o'clock. While they were there, Mr. Wood, who 
kept the houſe, had an apportunity of making a par- 
ticular mark of their perſons, by which he knew 
them when they were taken at King-ſtreet, Bloomſ- 
bury, A little after their arrival, they went to the 


Queen's head at Stanmore, and about ſeven they all 
R £'S  - ſet 
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ſet off for Mr. Lawrence's, about a mile from thence 
Mr. Lawrence had juſt been paying off ſome work. 
men, who were diſcharged and gone from the houſe, 
They all alighted at the outer gate ; Fielder went 
before and met with a boy putting up ſheep ; the 
reſt followed, ſeized the boy, threatened to ſhoot 
him, and preſented a piſtol, and that if be ſpoke a 
word they would kill him, They took off the boys 
garters, and tied his hands, and told him he muſt go 
to the oor with them, and that if he did as they di- 
reed him, he ſhould not be hurt, They told him 
he ſhould not be hurt, They told him, that when 
they knocked, he was to anſwer, and bid them open 
the door, and he ſhould have money, The poor boy, 
when he was brought to the door, was fo terrified 
that he could not ſpeak ; whereupon Gregory knock- 
ed, and Mr. Lawrence's man ſervant, imagining it 
to be ſome of the neighbours, opened the door, up- 
on which they all ruſhed in with piſtols in their hands, 
ſaying, ! D—n your blood, how long have you lived 
here? They ſeized Mr. Lawrence and his man, and 
threw a cloth over their faces; then led the boy ti - 
ed into a room, and made him fit down by the fire, 
and examined what fire arms were in the houſe, and 
on being told an old gun, they broke it in pieces 
then bound Mr, Lawrence and his man, and made 
them fit down with the boy, Turpin cut down Mr, 
Lawrence's breeches, and took from him-a guinea, 
a Johannes, fifteen ſhillings in filver, and his keys, 
They not being ſatisfied with ſuch a trifling ſum, for- 
ced Mr. Lawrence up ſtairs, when coming to a clo- 
ſet, though they had taken the key from him before, 
yet they broke open the door, and took thereout two 
ineas, ten ſhillings, a filver cup, thirteen filver 
Cw, two gold rings, and all they could find : and 
opened ſome bottles of elder wine, and made the 
ſervants drink twice of it. 5 
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One Dorothy Street, a maid ſervant, being in ano. 
ther part of the houſe, churning, and by the uncome 
mon noiſe ſhe heard, ſuſpected there were rogues in 
the houſe, and to prevent her being found qut, ſhe 
blew out the candle; but in the courſe of the ſearch, 
ſhe was found. They tied her hands and brought 
her to the place where the other ſervants were, and 
then took all the linen in the houſe of all ſorts. They 
imagining more money was in the houſe, threaten- 
ed to cut Mr. Lawrence's throat, and Roſe put 2 
knife to it, to make him confeſs. One of them took 
a chopping bill, and threatened to cut off his leg: 
then they broke his head with their piſtols, and drag- 
ged him about by the hair of the head. Another of 
them took a kettle of water off the fire and threw it 
on him, but it luckily happened not to be warm. 
They all ſwore they would rip him up, aud burn 
him alive, if he did not diſcovery where his money 
was, Gregory took the maid up into a garret, threw 
her on a bed, and he ſwore he would ſhoot her if 
ſhe offered to cry out, and lay with her by force: in 
further ſearch, they found in a box belonging to Mr. 
Lawrence's ſon, who was not at home, twenty-pounds, 
and all his linen. When they left the houſe they 
ſwore they would rob Mr. Lawrence's other ſon's 
houſe, and return in half an hour, and if any of 
them at their return were ſet at liberty, they would 
kill them; ſo locked them all in the parlour, took 
the key of the door and threw it into the garden. 
Some of theſe goods were afterwards found in Duck- 
lane, and others in Thieving-lane, where Roſe and 
Walker where taken. 

This bold and daring way of robbing the neigh- 
bourhood, induced his majeſty to promiſe a pardon 
0 any one of the criminals who had been concerned 

in 
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in entering the houſe of Mr. Lawrence, &c. and az The 
2 further encouragement, a reward of fifty pounds | hou! 
for the apprehenfion of any of them, te be paid on I Buth 
the conviction. 5 | 
This advertifement in the gazette made no im- mur. 
reſſion on the hearts of theſe fellows, who, fluſhed then 
with ſucceſs, had no notion of being taken: for on &1 
the ſeventh of February, Turpin, Fielder, Roſe, I prop 
Walker, Buſh, and Gregory, meeting at the White- park. 
bear inn in Drurv-lane, agreed to rob one Mr. Fran- | 
cis, a farmer, near Mary-le-bone, that ſame even- 
ing ; and accordingly went to his houſe, where, find- 
ing a ſeryant in the cow houſe, they ſoon tied him 
faſt, and threatened to ſhoot him if ke made the leaſt 
noiſe. They led him into the ſtable, where another I regal 
of Mr. Francis's men was quickly ſerved in the ſame © Welt: 
manner: juſt as they finiſhed with him, Mr. Fran- ing o 
cis, who had been abroad, came in; they put their I and V 
Piſtols to his breaſt, and ſwore if he made the leaſt ¶ eſcape 
reſiſtance or diſtuabance, he was a dead man: then Wee 
leading him tothe ſtable, bound himwith the other two, I Roſe | 
and left them to the care of Turpin and Buſh, who Tu! 
food over them with loaded piſtols, whilſt the other ¶ firm t. 
five robbed the houſe. On their getting into the I twice; 
houſe, they tied Mrs. Francis, her daughter, and WW kno vr 
the maid ſervant, and cruelly beat them for being In! 
affrighted. Gregory was ſet as a watch over them, Wand w. 
while the other four rifled the houſe. In it they Wopport 
found, beſides other things, a filver tankard, a gold bade 
watch, chain and ſeal, a ſilver picture of Charles ſhould 
the firſt, waſhed with gold, a gold ring ſet with dia- N Turpu 
monds, a gold ring ſet with ſtones, and four diamonds, into, { 
two gold rings with poſies, a piece of gold with 2 Not de] 
hole im it, thirty-ſeven guineas, and ten pounds in tell a. 1; 
filver, which they took away with them, as allo come, 
ſhirts, ſtockings, and divers other ſorts of yu me, 1] 
| | 09 
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They ſpent about an hour and an half in rifling the 
houſe, while Gregory, at one place, and Turpin and 
Buſh at another, ſtood centry. When all the plun- 
der was packed up, they, as uſual, threatened to 
murder any of them that made the leaſt noiſe, and 
then got off. 
The whole country was now in arms, as no man's 
property was ſafe. Mr. Thompſon, one of the king's 
park-keepers, having got a promiſe from the Duke 
of Newcaſtle's office for payment of one hundred 
pounds to any perſon that apprehended any of them; 
- Þ which coming to the ears of the gang, they were 
more ſhy : however, intelligence was brought to 
ſtſome of the keepers and others, that they were all 
r Wl cegaling themſelves at an ale-houſe, in an alley, at 
e \Wellminſter; they purſued them thither, and burſt- 
„Jing open the door, found Turpin, Ficlder, Role, 
jr and Wheeler, with two women. Turpin made his 
& N eſcape out of 2 window, but the reſt were taken, 
en Wheeler was admitted an evidence, and Fielder and 
o, Ml Roſe were hanged in chains. 
10 Turpin having loſt all his companions, ado 2 
er ſWirm teſolution to have no accomplices for the fu- 
he ure; fo he ſet off tor Cambridge, as he was nor 
od I kn“ vn in that cou try. 
ag lu his way thither he met a man genteely areſſed, 
m, ſand well mounted He thought this a favourable 
ey {opportunity of filling his pockets, and accordingly 
„d bade him ſtand, and deliver his money. Who 
les Icbould this be but a noted highwayman, one King. 
lia · I Turpin not liking ſo much talk as the other entered 
ds, Minto, wore he would blow his brains out if he did 


{ll a laughing, and ſaid, “„ What! dog, eat dog 
come, come, brother Turpin, if you don't know 
me, | know you, and ſhould be glad of your com- 


5 | pany 


dot deliver his money immediately: on which King 
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pany.” On mutual aſſurances, and faithful promiſes 


of fidelity, that nothing but death ſhould ever part on 
them, they entered into partnerſhip, and robbed to. i *'S 

ther for near three years. hos 

Their perſons and names becoming well known th 
by every perſon in that country, and as no houſe of 
would entertain them, they formed a deſign of ma- - 6 | 
king a cave, and at laſt fixed on a place between _ 
King's Oak Road, and Loughton Road. They  , 
made a place large enough to receive them, and their bien 
horſes, in a place encloſed with brambles, and thorn 15 
buſhes, and artfully contrived it, ſo that they could by : 

9 


ſee every perſon that travelled the road, but they 
were hid from the eye of the world. So many were 6 
robbed about theſe parts, that the very pedlars cat. Dial 
ried arms with them. While this cave was their te. . 
treat, Turpin's wife ſupplied them with victuals, and 
often ſaid there all night. | ky 
They went to Bungay in Suffolk, and having feen 
two young women receive fourteen pounds for corn, 
Turpin ſwore he would rob them, King attempted 
to diſſuade him from it, ſaying they were pretty girls 
and he would not be concerned: but Turpin was re- 
ſolved to do it, and did, though agaiaſt King's con: 
fent, which occafioned a diſpute between them. 
When they were returned to the cave, they rob- 
bed one Mr. Bradele of London, who was taking 
an airing with his children in his chariot, King 
attacked him, but Mr. Bradele being a gentleman 
of ſpirit, was offering to make teſiſtance, ſeeing only 
one; but King called to Turpin by the name 0! 
ack, and ordered him to hold the horſes heads, 
The gentleman readily parted with his money, but 
refuſed giving up his watch, till the child in a fright 
deſired her father to deliver it. Mr. Bradele had an 


old mourning ring on his finger, which King inſiſted 
on 


houſe : 


Nov: 
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on having, though he was told it was not worth 
eighteen pence; but Mr. Bradele prized it much : 
however, King would have it, and had; but returned 
it again immediately, ſaying, they were more of 
gentlemen, than to deprive him of any thing he 


valued ſo much. Mr. Bradele then aſked him for 


the watch, as he ſet a great value on it, and that he 
would purchaſe it:“ What ſay ye, Jack, ſays King; 
here ſeems to be a good honeſt fellow ; ſhall we let 
him have the watch? Do as you will, ſays Turpin : 
why then, ſays King, you muſt pay fix guineas for 
it, we never ſell for more, if it be worth fix and 
thirty.“ Mr. Bradele then promiſed not to diſcover 
them, and ſaid he would leave the money at the 
Dial in Birchin-lane. Says, Turpin, “* Ay, but 
King, inſiſt on no queſtions aſked.” DE 

Soon afrer this Turpin ſhot a ſervant of Mr. 
Thomſon, in the following manner: many people 
induced by the reward offered for the apprehending 
of him, were reſolved to take him by ſome means or 
other. Among the number, Mr. Thompſon's ſer- 
vant was one; and he ſet out with a higgler with 
that intent, They came near him, and Turpin not 
having the leaſt ſuſpicion of them, took them for 
poachers, and told them there were no hares near 
that thicket, “ No,“ ſays the fellow, “ but I have 
got a Turpin,” and preſenting his piece to him, 


commanded him to ſurrender; Turpin ſtood talking 


with him, and by degrees retreated to his cave, took 
up a carbine, and ſhot him dead, and the higgler 
precipitately made off. 

The account ſoon ſpreading round the neighbour- 
hood, Turpin thought it high time to decamp, and 
go further into the country in ſearch of King, and 
ſent a letter to his wife to meet him at a public- 
houſe at Hertford, who went with two of Mr. H—'s 

Nous. XVIII. 82 ſervants; 
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ſervants : after ſhe had waited for him half an hour, 
he came, and aſked for her by a fiftitious name con. 
certed between them, and found ſhe was there : he 
paſſed through the kitchen to her, and unluckily 
met with a butcher to whom he owed five pounds, 
The butcher taking him aſide, ſaid, Come, Dick, 
I know you have money now, if you will pay me it 
will be of great ſervice.” Says Turpin, my wife is 
in the next room, ſhe has got money, and you ſhall 
be paid directly. The butcher dropped a hint to 
two or three of his acquaintances then preſent, that 
it was Turpin, and that after he had received his 
five pounds, they ſhould take him: but Turpin, 
not chufing to truſt himſelf with any of them, made 
through a window, without calling on his wife, took 
horſe, and made the beſt of his way off 
He then went in ſearch of King, whom he found 
in company with one Potter, a man that had lately 
joined them. They all agreed to ſet off as ſoon ax 
it was dark for London, and coming over the Foreſt, 
his horſe began to tire within three hundred. yards 
of the Green-man, One Mr. Major, the owner of 
the famous race horſe, Whiteſtockings, riding by, 
Turpin reſolved to rob him; he took away his whip, 
and thinking Mr. Major's a better horſe than his, 
made him diſmount, and exchange ; after having 
changed ſaddles, he rode off for Lal When 
Mr. Major got to the Green; man he acquainted Mr, 
Boyes of it, who ſaid, “I dare ſwear it is Turpin 
has done it, or one of his crew; and I'll endeavour 
to get intelligence of your horſe; this they have left 
you is ſtolen, and I would have you advertiſe it. 
Mr. Major did fo, and the horſe was proved to be 
ſtolen from Plaiſtow-marſhes, and the ſaddle he had 
kept was ſtolen from one Arrowſmith, Th 
| 15 


S ; 
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This robbery was committed on a Saturday night; 


and Mr. Boyes received intelligence on the Monday 


morning, that ſuch a horſe as Mr. Major had loft was 
left at the Red-lion in Whitechapel ; he went there 
and found it to be true; and he reſolved to wait till 
ſomebody came to fetch it: about eleven o'clock 
that night, King's brother came for the horſe, on 
which they ſeized him direQtiy, and took him into 
the houſe. He ſaid he bought it, and could bring 
proof of it : but Mr. Boyes examining the whip, 
found the button half broke off, and the name Ma- 
jor on it, which ſeemed a confirmation that they 

were Tight : they charged a conſtable with him, but 


he ſeemed frightened, and they ſuſpecting the horſe 


was for ſome one elſe, told him if he would divulge 
the truth he ſhould be releaſed. He then ſaid that 
there was a luſty man, in a white duffil coat, wait. 
ing for it in Red-lion-ftreet, Mr. Boyes immediate- 
ly went out, and ſeeing him, knew it to be King; 
and coming round upon him attacked him. King 
drew a piſtol, and clapping it to Mr. Boyes's breaſt, 
ſnapped it, but it flaſhed in the pan: he then ſtrug- 
gled to get out his other, but it had twiſted in his 
pocket and he could not. Turpin, who was near 
by waiting for King, rode up, and hearing a ſkir- 
miſh, called out to King: ſays King, Dick, ſhoot 
him, or we are taken by G—d;z” and Turpin in- 
ſtanteouſly fired his piſtol, miſſed Mr. Boyes, and 
ſhot King, who cried out, Dick you have killed 
me ;” Turpin hearing this, rode off as hard as the 
horſe could lay legs to the ground. King being ſhot 
fell down, but lived a week afterwards. He was 
often taxing Turpin for a coward, ſaying to Mr. 
Boyes, that if he had a mind to take him, he knew he 
might be then found at a noted houſe by Haekney- 
marſh, but adviſed him to be cautious how he went 

| Is 2 to 
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to work, Turpin having three brace of piſtols about 


him, and a carbine ſlung. On enquiry, it was found 


that Turpin actually did go directly to the houſe 
mentioned by King, and made uſe of the following 
expreſſion to the man : What ſhall I do? Where 
ſhall I go? D—n that Dick Boyes, I will be the 
death of him, for J have loſt the beſt fellow-man 
I ever had in my liſe; I ſhot poor King in endea- 
youring to kill that dog. 
Turpin kept about the Foreſt for ſome time till he 
was harraſſed almoſt to death; for he had loſt his 
fafe retreat ever ſince he ſhot Mr. Thompſon's ſer- 
vant. | | 
When his cave was examined they found two ſhirts 
two pair of ſtockings, part of a bottle of wine and 
ſome ham : ſo that being drove from hence, he waz 
obliged to ſculk about the woods, and was once 
very near being taken by a huntſman belonging to 
Mr. -Ives, who went in ſearch of him with blood- 
hounds: Turpin perceiving them, got into a tree; 
the hounds, paſſing underneath it, put him in a 
great fright, but eſcaping the danger, he, to pre- 
vent any more riſques, fixed a reſolution of going 
into Vorkſhire. | | 
He firſt went to Long-Sutton in Lincolnſhire, 
where he reſided ſome time, and having ſtolen many 
horſes in that neighbourhood, was at laſt appre- 


hended for that crime and ſheep ſtealing, but as a 


conſtable was conducting him toa juſtice of the peace, 
he eſcaped from him, and made the beſt of his way 
to Brough, near Machet-Cave in Yorkſhire; from 
[thence he went to North-Cave, and from thence to 
Welton. | | 

Ne frequently uſed to go into Lincolnſhire under 
à pretence of ſeeing his friends; hut always n 
8 back 
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back with bim three or four horſes, which he ſold 
or exchanged for others in Yorkſhire, 

While Turpin lived in. Lincolnſhire and York- 
ſhire, he took upon himſelf the name of Palmer, 
which was his wife's maiden-name. 

He was frequently out a hunting and ſhooting 2 
on his return from ſhooting in the beginning of Octo- 
ber 1738, ſeeing one of his landlord's. cocks in the 
ſtreet he wantonly ſhot at it, and killed it; which 
one Hall, a neighbour of his, taking notice of, ſaid, 
« You have done wrong in ſhooting your landlord's 
cock.” Palmer replied, “ If he would ſtay while he 
charged his piece he would ſhoot him too.” On 
which Hall acquainted his landlord with the whole 


that was done and ſaid. The landlord with Hall 


immediately went to juſtice Crowley and obtained a 
warrant for apprehending Palmer; the next day he 
was taken into cuſtody and carried before the bench 
of juſtices then fitting at their quarter ſeſſions at Be- 
verley, and examined, who demanded ſecurities for 
his good behaviour; but he retuling to find ony, they 


committed him to Bridewell. 


The juſtices having reecived information that 
Palmer frequently went into Lincolnſhire, and that 
on his return he had plenty of money, and ſeveral 
horſes, which he either ſold or exchanged in York- 
ſhire ; therefore they ſuſpected him to be an high- 
wayman and horſe-ſtealer : the juſtices went to Pal- 


mer (Turpin) the next day, and demanded of him 


who he was, where he had lived, or what was his 
employment ? To which he anſwered, That about 
two years ago he had lived at Long - Sutton i in Lin- 
colnſhire, and was by trade a butcher; that his 
father then lived at Long - Sutton, and his fiſter kept. 
his father's houſe there ; but he having contracted a 
great many debts, for ſheep that proved 1 

that 
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that he was not able to pay them, he was therefore 
obliged to abſcond, and come to live in Yorkſhire.” 
This confeffion of Turpin's no being to the fatis- 
faction of the Juſtices, they thought it proper to ex- 
amine into the truth of it, and accordingly ordered 
Mr. Appleton, clerk of the peace, to write a letter to in 
— and there to relate the whole affair; fa 
this letter was ſent by a ſpecial meſſenger, who gave 
it to Mr. Delamere a juſtice of the peace, who lived © 8a 
at that place. The anſwer returned by Mr Dela- tic 
mere was as follows: | ey 
cc That the faid John Palmer had lived there 
about three quarters of a year, and was accuſed be- ha 
fore him of ſheep-ftealing; whereupon he iſſued out Nac 
 kis warrant againſt him, who was thereupon appre- th; 
Hhended, but made his eſcape from the conſtables; kn. 
and ſoon after his eſcape, Mr. Delamere had ſeveral I ma 
informations lodged before him againſt the ſaid Pal- W th; 
mer for horſe-ſtealing : and that Palmer's father did tha 
not live at Long - Sutton, neither did he know where of 
he lived, therefore deſired Palmer might be fecured, cor 
and he would make further enquiry about the horſes att 
fo ſtolen, and bind over ſome perſons to proſecute at bro 
the next afhzes.” | Py the 
On the receipt of this letter, Mr. Appleton im- 
mediately wrote to Mr, Crowley, who came the next ren 
morning to Beverley, and underſtanding what a vi- bet 
lain Palmer was, he did not think it ſafe to keep ¶ upc 
him any longer in the houſe of correction; there- 
fore he was again applied to for ſecurities, but 
he not being able to find any, the juſtice committed 
him to York Caſtle, where he was ſent on the 16th 
of October, 1738, hand-cufted and guarded by 
John Milner and George Smith. Be | 
When Palmer had been there about a month, two 


perſons from Lincolnſhire came and claimed a _ 
| „ an 
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and a foal, which Palmer had fold to captain Dawſon, 
and alſo the horſe which Palmer rode on when he 
came to Beverley, he having ſtolen it off Hitching- 
ton-Fen in Lincolnſhire. | 

After he had been about four months a priſoner 

in York Caſtle, he was diſcovered to be Turpin the 
famous Eſſex robber, 
At his trial, Mr. James Smith, and Mr. Edward 
Saward, two people ſent down to York by the juſ- 
tices of the county of Eſſex, were called on to give 
evidence, and they depoſed as follows : 

Mr. James Smith being ſworn, depoſed, that he 
had known the priſoner at the bar ever ſince he was 
a child ; that his name was Richard Turpin, and 
that he was born at Hampſtead in Eſſex ; that he 
knew his father and all his relations, and that he 
married one of his (this deponent's) father's maids; 
that it was about five years ſince he ſaw him laſt: 
that he taught him to write for about three quarters 
of a year : that the occafion of his (this deponent's) 
coming to York aſſizes was this: happening to be 
at the Poſt- Office, he ſaw a letter directed to Turpin's 
brother-in-law, who, as it was ſaid, would not open 
the letter and pay poſtage ; and on that account tak- 
ing particular notice thereof,, he thought at firſt he 
remembered the ſuperſcription, and concluded it ta 
be the hand-writing of the priſoner Turpin; where- 
upon he carried the letter before a magiſtrate, who 
ks it open; the letter was ſubſcribed John Palmer, 
and found it ſent from York Caſtle, This depon ent 
knew his hand, and having ſeen ſeveral of Torpin' 8 
bills; a letter being produced in court, he was afked 
whether it was Turpin's letter ? he anſwered, Yes, 


and that this was the cauſe of his coming down, and 


the reaſon of his taking notice of it was, his ſeeing. 
the York ſtamp on the letter. That on his 
coming 
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coming to York Caſtle, on the firſt view of him 
he pointed him out from all the reſt of the 
iſoners. And further he knew him when he 
worked with his father who was a butcher, which 
trade, he, the fon, afterwards ſet up at Booker's. 
hill in Eſſex, left it about fix years fince, and then 
kept a public-houſe : but what became of him after. 
wards he knew not, only the laſt time he ſaw him, 
which was about five years ago, he ſold him (the 
priſoner) a grey mare; and knew him to be the 
very Richard Turpin, the ſon of John Turpin, of 
the town of Hampſtead, 
Mr. Saward, the other perſon that eame from Ef. 
ſex, being aſked by the court what he knew con- 
cerning the priſoner, depoſed as follows: 
l have known the priſoner about twenty-two years, 
he was born at the Bell, his father kept a public 
houſe. I knew him after he was ſet up, and have 
bought many a joint of meat of him. I ſaw him 
frequently at Hampſtead, and was with him often 
at his houſe there, and after he left it he came back. 
wards and forwards, The laſt time I faw him was 
about five or fix years ago; and I know the priſoner 
at the bar to be Dick Turpin, the ſon of John Tur- 
pin, who keeps the Bell at Hampſtead. When ! 
ſpoke to him in the Caſtle J knew him again, and 
he confeſſed he knew me, and ſaid to me two or 
three times, . Let us bung our eyes in drink,” and 
I drank with him. | 

Turpin denied that he knew Mr. Saward, but 
ſeemed to own at laſt thas he had ſome knowledge of 
Mr. Smith. 

His behaviour being ſomewhat extraordinary 
while a priſoner in York Caſtle, it will not, we pre- 
ſume be diſagreeable to our readers to offer them the 

tollowing ; . | 


— 


Whether 
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: 5 Whether it was that this hardened wretch had 


= worked himſelf into a perſuaſion that there was no 
: God to take cognizance of his actions; that there 
aq are no rewards or puniſhments hercafter ; or that his 
h conſcience, by a long courſe of vicious practiges, 
: was fo callous and ſtupified, that it was impoſſible 
0 for the precepts of religion, and the conſideration of 
6 a future ſtate, to make any impreſhon upon him; 
's yet certain it is, that Turpin was one of the moſt 
” notorious offenders this age has produced : and after 
F ſentence of death was paſſed upon him, was as jovial, 


merry and frolickſome, as if he had been perfectly 
f at liberty, and aſſured of an hundred years to come; 
: and weat off the ſtage of life with as much intrepi- 
dity and unconcern as though he had been taking 
horſe to go a journey, | 1 | 

s When Turpin was firſt committed to York Caſtle, 
he lived in as much pleaſure as the liberties of the 


bs riſon would afford; eating, drinking, and carou- 
0 foe with any body that would ſpend their time with 
f him. Nor did he alter his behaviour after his con- 
= demnation : for after it was ſpread abroad, that he 
s was the famous Turpin, who had rendered himſelf 
r. ſo notorious for his robberies in the ſouthern parts 
p of England, an amazing number of people came to 
F ſee him, However, it was, notwithſtanding, much 
. diſputed, whether this was the real Turpin or not; 
4 and a young gentleman who pretended to know him, 
: went one day to ſee him, and having viewed him 
attentively, he told the keeper, he would lay him a 
af wager of half a guinea, that this was not Turpin; 


which Turpin hearing, whiſpered the keeper in the 
: ear, „Lay him the wager, and I'll go your halves.” 
) He continued his mirthful humour to the laſt, 
bo ſpending his time in joking, drinking and telling 
ſtories. He ſeemed to pay but little regard to the 
Nun B. XX. XJ ſerious 
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ſerious remonſtrances and admonitions of the re- 
verend clergymen who attended him; and whatever 
remorſe he had upon his conſcience for his paſt vil- 
lanies, he kept it to himſelf, not expreſſing the leaſt 
concern at the melancholy circumſtances he was in. 

A few days before his execution, he bought him- 
ſelf a new fuſtian frock and a pair of pumps, in 
order to take his leave of the world in as decent a 
manner as he poſhbly could. 

The morning before Turpin's execution he gave 
three pounds ten ſhillings among five men, who were 
to follow the cart as mourners, with hat-bands and 
gloves to ſeveral perſons more. He alſo left a gold 
ring, and two pair of ſhoes and clogs to a married 
woman at Brough, that he was acquainted with; 
though he at the ſame time acknowledged he had 
a wife and child of his own, 

He was carried in a catt to the place of execu- 
tion, on Saturday, April 7, 1739, with John Stead, 
condemned alſo for horſe-ſtealing ; he behaved him 
ſelf with amazing aſſurance, and bowed to the ſpec- 
tators as he paſſed, It was remarkable, that as he 
mounted the ladder, his right leg trembled, on 
which he ſtamped it down with an air, and with un- 

daunted courage, looking round about him ; and 
after ſpeaking near half an hour to the topſman, 
threw himſelf off the ladder, and expired directly. 

His corpſe was brought back from the gallows 
about three in the afternoon, and lodged at the 
Blue-boar, at Caſtle- gate, till ten the next morning, 
when it was buried in a neat coffin in St. George's 
Church- yard, within Fiſhergate Poſtern, with this 
inſcription, I. R. 1739, R. T. aged 28. He confeſ- 
fed to the hangman that he was thirty-three years of 
age. The grave was dug very deep, and the perſons 


whom he gppointed his mourners, as above men- 
| 2 5 tioned, 
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tioned, took all poſlible care to ſecure the body; 
notwithſtanding which, on Tueſday morning, about 
three o'clock, ſome perſons were diſcovereg to be 
moving of the body, which they had taken up, and 
the mob having got ſcent where it was carried to, 
and ſuſpe&ing it was to be anatomized, went to a 


garden in which it was to be depoſited, and brought 


away the body through the ſtreets of the city in a 
ſort of triumph, almoſt naked, being anly laid on a 
board covered with Tome-ftraw, and carried on four 


mens ſhoulders, and buried in the ſame grave, ha- 
ving firſt filled the coffin. wih unflacked lime, 


w_ A "i. a LS. ao th. * * „ 


MARV YOUNG, alias JENNY DIVER, and ELIZA- 


BETH DAVIS, aa, CATHERINE HUGGINGS, 
for Rabbery, January 17, 1741. 4 ME 


zabeth Davis, alias Catherine, the wife of 


M YOUNG, alias Jenny Diver, and Eli- 
e 


Henry Huggins, were indicted for aſſaulting Judith 
Gardner, on the king's highway, putting her in fear, 


and taking from her twelve ſhillings in money, the 
the money of the ſaid Judith, in the pariſh of St. 
Mary, Woolchurch, January the 179th. 4 
Fudiih Gardner. Laſt Saturday night, between fix 
and ſeven o'clock, | was coming out of Sherbone- 
lane, and had thirteen ſhillings andy 
my pocket; the laſt houſe I came from was the 


half-penny-in 


Black Bull ale-houſe. There were ſome boards gi 


nnd a man laid hold of my arm, and ſaid he would 
help me over the boards; I ſaid, if Iwanted any a 
ſiſtance, I could give the man a bAf-penny. Note. 


withſtanding that, he held up my arm a great height, 
ſo that he pumbed my fingers that I had no ule of 
PO” i #2552" tl. 
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them. While he was doing this, the priſoner, Young, 
came before me, and immediately I felt her hand 


in my pocket; upon that | put my hand into my 


pocket, and ſeized her by the wriſt ; her hand was 
clenched in the bottom of my pocket: upon my 
doing this, ſhe with her other hand ſtruck me a 
great blow on the fide of the face, ſo that I was 


obliged to — her hand which was in my pocket, 
| 


. elſe I ſhould not have loſt my money: I then took 
faſt hold of her cloak, and never left her till I got 
affiſtance to take her from me. The man immedi- 
atley quitted me, run away; I cried out, For God's 
ſake ſtop that man, for he has held-me, while the wo- 
man, has robbed me, A coal-heaver happening to 
come by, laid hold of him by the collar, and that 
other woman, Davis, went up to the man, and help- 
ed to get him away ; ſhe ſaid ſhe knew him, for he 
was a very good houſe-keeper, and lived the other 
fide of Moor-Fields ;=-— ſhe did not moleſt me, but 
endeavoured to get the man away from my friend, 
and, on his eſcaping, ſhe was ſecured, I am ſure 
the priſoner, Young, is the perſon whoſe hand I 
took in my pocket, for it was juſt under the firſt 


lamp by the Manſion-houſe, as you go from hence. 


When ſhe pulled her hand out of my pocket, it was 
clenched, and I loſt out of the thirteen ſhilling and 
a half penny, two balf-crowns and ſeven ſhillings, 
l am ſureT had it in my pocket when the pri- 
ſaper came up to me, I can't ſay how near Davis 
was to me, but ſhe helped to pull the man from the 
-£0al-heaver,- and Young dragged me till ſhe came 
up to them. 


Priſoner. Did you ſee any money in either of our 


hands? 


Gardner, No, but Young had her hand clenched 


in my pocket, and I ſaid, Huſſey, you have got my 
| money; 
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money; upon which ſhe ſtruck me ſuch a blow, that 
I was obliged to quit her hand; I ſhould not have 
loſt my money, it 1 could have kept her hand, 
The priſoner, Young, offered me, at the butcher's 
ſhop in Bearbinder-lane, a guinea and a gold ring, 
if 1 would put up with this, and let her gs; ſhe of- 
fered to leave it with Mrs, Jefferies, the miſtreſs of . 
the ſhop ; I had her near 'an hour in cuſtody before 
I could get an officer. The other woman, Davis, on 
the man's eſcaping, was ſecured by the coal-heaver. 
I found Young's hand in my pocket, but ſhe gave 
me the blow before ſhe left my pocket, 
Priſoner, Was you in fear? _ 
Gardner. Yes, to be ſure I was ; I was in danger 
of my life ; the man kept me cloſe up to the boards, 
and the woman came before me immediately. 
Young. How long was it between your loſing the 
money, and your laying hold of me? 
Gardner. I never left her, till Mr, Day, the green 


grocer, came to my aſſiſtance. 


Hung. Where did you lay hold of me? 
Gardner. Juſt at the corner of Walbrook ; I had 
not ſet my foot on the planks, but I was as near to 
them as could be. | „ 
Davis. How tar from Stock's-market was it, that 
you laid hold of me ? „ 
Gardner. I never laid hold of you, but I ſaw you 
pull the man away : Mr. Day laid hold of the wo- 
man in the red cloak (Young) and the mob helped 
to bring the other into Bearbinder-lane. 5 
Priſoner. Was you in any fear when your money 
was taken away? | | . 
Gardner. Yes, I was afraid I ſhould get a miſchief 
by them; I was afraid of my life, I had her hand 
in my pocket ſome time after the man left me, and 
the moment ] cricd out, he ran away. It was my 
right 


. 
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right arm which the man held, and my pocket ] 
commonly wear under my gown, on the right ſide, 
ſo | clapped my left hand, which was at liberty, un- 
der my apron, into my pocket, in this manner | here 
the witneſs ſhewed the manner in which ſhe ſeized 
Young's hand in her pocket] and ſeized her hand 
clenched in the bottom of my pocket:. the man, 
when he took hold of me, ſaid, Iwill help you over 
child, for if you ſhould flip into the water, you will 

be worſe off : immediately Young's hand was in my 
pocket, and I ſaid, this woman has got all that [ 
have in the world ; I quitted her hand in my pocket, 
to get hold of her cloak, and to' prevent her doing 
me further miſchief, | | 

Samuel How. Laſt Saturday night I was going to 
fee my ſiſter and her child home, and juſt as we came 
to the Manfion-houſe, the r woman cried out, 
Lord, I am ruined ! I am ruined ! 1 left my fiſter and 
laid hold of the man, and this woman ſaid, this man 
has ruined me: I held him about a minute and a 
half, and theſe two women (the priſoners) came to 
me, and got hold of me: thoſe are the women at 
the bar, I will take my affidavit of it, they were both 
upon me at once, and if it had not been for them, 1 
ſhould have held him. I ſaw them both near th 
proſecutrix, before ſhe cried out. | 
Davis. How far was it from the place where the 
man got away, to the place that he laid hold of me 
How. While the man and I were ſtruggling, and 
they were upon me, away run the man; I purſued 


bim, and they ran after me, and then I laid hold of 
that woman in the white cloak (Davis) but ſhe bad a 


red cloak on then; ] would not tell a lie if I knew it. 
Mr. Day. I was ſitting in my back room, and 4 

great many people were running by to Bearbinder- 

jane, aad juſt againſt the butcher's ſhop, this marks 
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hold of the woman with the white cloak, Davis. 
The proſecutrix ſaid, that woman, Young, had pick-. 
ed her pocket of twelve ſhillings, ſhe had not a hat 
on then, but one under her cloak. I was reſolved 
to ſee the upſhot of this, ſo I held her, and defired 
Mr. Jefferies to get an officer, but he could not; 
however, at laſt I got one, who took the priſoners 
mo cuſtody. - 29 7 ann; att 
Young. Was the man at the butcher's ſhop by? 
Day. Ves; the woman ſaid, that is the woman 
that picked my pocket, and I ſaid I would not let 
you go till it was ſet to rights: you took a black 
hat out of your cloak, and pur it on. | ; 
Mary How. My brother was going home with me 
and my child, and juſt at the end of the pales in 
Stock's-market, I heard the woman cry out, The 
man had held her, while the woman robbed her; 
my brother then laid hold of the man's collar, and 
the two priſoners flew at him, with both their hands 
in his face; I] heard them ſay the man was a 
houſe-keeper, and they knew him him well. I laid 
hold of Davis's cloak, and ſhe defired me not to uſe 
her ill. The woman that cried out was by the two 
priſoners, but I really can't ſay whether ſhe bad hold 
of Young's cloak. | | | 
C. Was the woman that complained ſhe was rob 
bed, following the man? | 
Mrs. How. Yes, directly down the lane, they all 
vent down by the fide of the boards together. I put 
my child into the china ſhop, and followed them. 


| The jury found both the priſoners guilty, Death, 


The following is a particular Account of the Tranſaions of the 
Life of _ Young, aliar Jenny Diver, c. Ge. We. 


As I am ih a few days to ſuffer what 1 moſt juſt- 
ly deſerve, and am to give an account to the righ. 
| deous 


o 


true diſcovery, that my companions will forgive me 


1 
„ 


rock on which I ſplit; 1 hope thoſe L have any ways 
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teous judge of all things, for my paſt wicked tranſ: I thi 
actions, I thought it a duty incumbent on me, as 1 ali 
could no other way make reſtitution, to publiſh an I ing 
account of my paſt miſpent miſerable life; I know 14 
in doing this, I ſhall give much offence tothoſe who but 
have been partners in my crimes, and partakers of I was 
ill- got goods; but let them conſider &er 'tis too late, ¶ an 
that the courſe they are now purſuing will one day or ¶ Nu 
other bring them into my ſad fate! | know, If it was I upo 

fible to ſpeak with the tongue of men and angels, I latte 


without they beg of God, and have a ſincere deſire ¶ ord: 


to reform, my unhappy exit, as that of many others I was 
before me, will be rather an encouragement to pur- I} fire 
ſue their wicked practices, than work in them a de- man 
fire of reforming, as I muſt confeſs with all the ago: ¶ capt 
nies of horror, remorſe and anguiſh of mind, it was next 
formerly with me! but oh ! it they felt the racks and I to ge 
tortures I now do! how would they wiſh! what bear 
would they give! had they reformed by timely ad- Engl 
vice, I do fincerely hope that my untimely exit I bufini 
may be a warning to all unhappy perſons, and that 
they would take example by me, and ſhun the fatal 


offended or injured, will forgive my tranſactions, for 
which I am very ſorry and repent of, as the follow- 
ig account contains a ſincere and faithful narrative 
of my facts, and the various methods taken in the 
performance of them; I hope, as I have made a 


for ſo doing; and I beg that God would grant them 
his grace, and enable them for the future to take 
ſome honeſt, though ever ſo mean an employ. The 
hopes of which has engaged me te ſay thus much. 
Mary Young, alias Murphew, alias Webb, alias 
enny Diver, whoſe true name was Mary Young, 
was ſo great a proficient in her heart, that ſhe go 


KY 
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the name amongſt her companions of Jenny Diver, 
alias Diving Jenny, from her great dexterity in pick- 
ing pockets ; ſhe followed this profeſſion between 
14 and 15 years; was born in the North of Ireland, 
but was entirely ignorant of ber family. When ſhe 
was about ten years of age, ſhe was put to ſchool by 
an old woman whom ſhe uſed to call by the name of 
Nurſe, who beſtowed ſome. ſmall matter of learning 
upon her, as reading, writing, and plain work; which 
latter ſhe was dextrous at, being reckoned an extra- 
ordinary workwoman with her needle. When ſhe 
was about fifteen years of age, having an itching de- 
fire to ſee London, and quarrelling with the old wo- 
man who kept her, ſhe made an agreement with the 
captain, who was to ſail in three days: now her 
next ſcheme was, how to leave the old woman; and 
to get her cloaths handſomely away, and money to 
bear her expences in her paſſage, and when ſhe came 
England, to live on, till ſne could get into ſome 
buſineſs, for as yet ſhe had not imbibed any principle 
5 wrong or defraud any body, as ſhe herſelf confeſ- 
ed. A 0b ol hr 43 Lett ett 0 
There was a young fellow who paid his addreſſes 
to her in the quality of a ſuitor for the ſpace of a 
month; now this perſon being very ſolicitous to per- 
ſuade her to become his wife, ſhe told him there was 
but one way to make them both happy, and that 
was to go to England, telling him the old woman, 
her nurſe, would never conſent for her to marry him, 
and if he really loved her, as he pretended, he would 
loon comply with her requeſt; the young fellow, 
being overjoyed. at this. propoſal, promiſed her he 
would ; when ſhe had ſo done, ſhe told him how 
he had already made an agreement with the captain, 
ho was to fail in about three days, and directed 
im where he lived, deſiring him to get things in 
Noz. XIX WY +. readineſs 
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readineſs by that time; he promiſed her he would, PU 
and accordingly took his leave: as ſoon as the appoint- I *. 
ed time came, the morning when they were to ſail, 


the young fellow, who was a ſervant to a gentleman (ſ ſhe 
of fortune, and _—P willing to bring his new bride let 
a handſome ſum to ſnpport expences, robbed his ant 


maſter of upwards of eighty pounds, and his gold up 
watch; and both getting a-board, ſhe for fear of her has 


nurſe, and he for tear of being diſcovered, the ſhip ſhe 
hoiſted ſail, and arrived two days after at the town Þ © 
of Liverpool, in Lancaſhire. Af 

As ſoon as they came on ſhore, Jenny being ſea- her 
fick, her ſpark propofed to ſtay two or three days, ſen 
In order to refreſh themſelves before they proceeded He 
for London; ſo he, for fear of being known, got a "= 


lodging at a private houſe in that town. Now the 
day being come in which they intended to depart, 
he packed up her cloaths and his own, and put them A 
in the hands of the waggoner, in order to be carried | © 
to London, propoſing themſelves to follow, and fo 
walk eaſy days journeys, till they ſhould get ſafe to 
town. As ſoon as they had ſo done, they went to a 
Public-houſe, in order to get ſome refreſhment be- be 
fore they ſet out; and as ſoon as they came in, who + 
ſhould be there but a perſon who was ſent in queſt 
of him by his maſter ; the young ſpark was extreme- 
Iy ſurprized, and would have retreated faſter than 
he came in, but it was too late, for the perſon ſeized 
him, and told him he was his priſoner, and immedi- 
ately upon this hurried him with a great mob before 
the mayor. As ſoon as they came there, Jenny fol- 
lowing him at ſome diſtance, for in the hurry and 
confufion nobody took notice of her, ſhe heard him 
confeſs the robbery of his maſter, but he never men- 
tioned one ſyllable about her; now juſt before this 
accident, he had given her ten guineas, in order to 
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put it in a little purſe which ſhe had; the reſt of the 


money and the watch being found on him, he was 


committed to priſon ; as ſoon as Jenny heard this, 


| the went aſide to a public houſe, and wrote him a 


letter, expreſſing a great concern for this misfortune, 
and promiſed to return his things that were packed 
up for London, and likewiſe the money which ſhe 
had of him when it was in her power; ſo done 
ſhe made the beſt of her way to town, never, as ſhe 
confeſſed, being the leaſt diſmayed at this accident. 
After the hurry was a little over, ſhe was as good as 
her word; for as ſoon as ſhe arrived at London, ſhe 
ſent his things, and ſometime after that his money, 
He was caſt (which was after ſhe had been in London 
ſome time) for his life, but was tranſported after- 
wards. | 8 0 
As ſoon as ſhe arrived at London, ſhe got ac- 
quainted with one J. M———y, who was her coun- 
try-woman, who took a lodging for her near Long- 


Acre, where ſhe propoſed to take in plain-work; but 


bufineſs not coming in according to expectation, 
M y takes her aſide one day, and thus expoſ- 
tulates the caſe with her; ſays ſhe, Jenny, trading 
being dead, ſuppoſe we were to take a new method 


of life, which at preſent you are a ſtranger to, bur 
what | am acquainted with: Jenny being mighty 


deſirous to know what it was; why, replied the 
other, if you will go along with me this evening, 
you ſhall be inſtructed in this new art; but I muſt 
firſt ſwear you to ſecrecy, for fear, if you ſhould not 
like it, you ſhould diſcover ; upon which Jenny pro- 


miſed ſhe would obey her directions in all particulars, 


and ſwearing ſecrecy, ſhe was admitted into the ſo- 


ciety that evening, which conſiſted of four perſons, 


two men and a woman, with herſelf; their bufineſs 


that evening was to go upon cheving the froe, thatis 


Uu cutting 
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off women's pockets; in order to do this, they at. 
tended the theatres after the play was over; ſhe was 
appointed, as being a young novice in the art, to 
ſtand Miſs Slang, all upon the ſafe, that is, to ſtand 
ſafe at a diſtance, as if not one of the gang, in-order 
to receive the things ſtolen. They got that night two 
diamond girdle buckles, and a gold watch, which 
they fenced at a lock for ſeventy pounds, now Jenny 
had but ten pounds for her ſhare, becaufe ſhe did 
the leaſt execution, and was in leaſt danger. 

Jenny finding money coming in pretty faſt this 
way, applied her time very diligently in this new 
ſtudy; and in order that ſhe might be well verſcd in 
this new.employ, and learn the cant language, one 
of her companions uſed to came every day to inſtruct 
her in the theory of her new calling, as well as the 
practical part; in order to which, ſhe uſed to ſet 
aſide two hours every day, for this purpoſe, and ſoon 
became a good ſcholar, and well verſed in the afore- 
ſaid tongue; Jenny's maſter coming often to inſtruct 
his new pupil, they contracted ſuch a reſpect for 
each other, that they agreed to live together. 

By this time Jenny was grown a compleat artiſt, 
and got great reputation among her companions, 
One day when they were out together upon buſineſs, 
at a noted mecting-houſe in the Old- Jewry, where 
abundance of people were crouding, in order to get 
in, Jenny being very genteely dreſſed, ſhe obſerved 
a gentleman who was a very rum muns, that is, 2 
great beau, who had a very glim ſtar, that is, a ring, 
upon his feme, that is hand, which ſhe longed to 
make, ſo giving the hint to her companions to bulk 
the muns forward, that is, puſh, they puſhed him 
quite in : whereupon, the meeting being pretty tull, 
as ſoon'as he was in, Jenny held up her hand to the 

young 
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ſpark, that he might help her forward, which ſhe 
perceiving, very complaiſantly gave her his hand, 
in order to affiſt her, which ſhe readily accepting of, 
ſhe gt ĩped his hand very faſt, and while ſhe had hold 
of his hand, the people who were on the outfide ftri- 
ving for entrance, and Jenny's companions puſhin 
forward, in the ſcuffle ſhe ſqueezed his hand foliar 
that he was glad to get it away, and did not perceive 
her to take off his diamond ring, which as ſoon as 
ſhe had effected, ſhe ſlipped behind her companions, 
8 ſaying at the ſame time, it is in vain to get in, PII. 
come another time, when there is leſs crow'd; her 
n | companions conveyed her clean off, before the gen- 
e tleman had time to miſs his ring, who called bout to 
& || flop the woman, but it was too late, for ſhe had 
e brufhed off with the booty; this gained her great ap- 
t | plauſe amongſt her companions, who now appointed 
nber an equal ſhare of every thing they got, 
e The next exploit that Jenny went on was, flang- 
& ing the gentry mort rumly with a ſham kitchin, that 
or is, cutting well the woman big with child, which 
vas thus performed: Jenny had got two falſe arms 
made, and hands, by an ingenious artiſt, and dreſ- 
ſing herſelf very genteely, like a citizen's wife bi 
with child, with a-pillow arfully fixed under her 
coats for that purpoſe, and her arms fixed on, | ſhe, 
by the contrivance of the pillow, hid her real ones 
under her petticoat, and the artificial ones came 
acroſs her belly; drefled in this condition with one 
of the gang in the habit of a footman, ſhe takes a 
chair and goes (it being Sunday evening) to the 
meeting-houſe already mentioned; now it was fo 
contrived þy the reſt 'of the gang, that one ſhould go 
before as a ſcout, 'bring word to the ſuppoſed foot- 
man, in what part of the meeting to ſet the rummeſt 
ne toes; and likewiſe to ſaweer clearly; that is, to keep a 
| good 
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good look out, that they ſhould have vid loges, re- 
peating watches, by their fides, that Jenny's foot- 
man might place his miſtreſs accordingly. Now it 
was ſo ordered, that our big bellied lady was placed 
in a pew between two elderly ladies, who had both 
repeating watches by their ſides; the ſat very quietly 
all the time of the ſervice, but at the concluſion of 
the laſt prayer, the audience being ſtanding, ſhe 
took both the ladies watches off, unperceived by 
them, and tipped them to one of her companions, 
who was ready planted for that purpoſe, and who 
went and tipped them to ſlang upon the ſafe ; and 
then went back to be ready for buſineſs. Naw the 
congregation breaking up, every body was in a hurry 
to get out, and the gang ſurcounded the ladies in or- 
der to make a greater crowd, and help Jenny off if 
ſhe ſhould be ſmoaked, * | 
The two ladies had no ſooner got out of the pew 
tothe door, but they miſled their watches, and made 
a terrible outcry, which alarmed that part of the 
audience, who, enquiring what was the matter, were 
anſwered, that the ladies had loſt their watches; and 
being aſked again who took them, anſwered, nobody, 
without the dl and the big bellied woman had, 
who was now got far enough off. Nay, ſays one of 
the ladies, that is impoſſible,” for ſhe never moved 
her hands off her lap, all the time of the ſervice, 
This accidently gathered a great mob round the la- 
dies, ſome enquiring, others confounded at the 
ſtrangeneſs of the robbery : in the mean while Jenny 
was flipped out to a houſe hard by, and had altered 
her dreſs, and delivered herſelf of her great belly, 
and returned with the utmoſt precipitation to her 
companions, in order to be aſſiſting in the helping off 
with more moveables, who were very buſy with the 


reſt of the crowd, and while they were aſtoniſhed + 
| 9 
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the accident, they took opportunity to make the 
gentlemens loges and tales, or mens repeating wat- 
ches, and to cheve the froes of their "—_— or eut 
off the womens pockets. | 
They were very ſucceſsful that day, for no ſooner 
were they got to the biding, or place where they di- 
vide the booty, but they examined the contents of 
their booties, which were three bungs, with lowers, 
purſes, in each lower, there were ten ridges, or 
guineas, and two vid loges. Theſe, with the mo- 
ney they had got, and two tales, or ſwords, amount- 
ed to thirty ridges a- piece, after they had fenced the 
loges, &c. which were all carried abroad, and diſpo- 
ſed of by Mr. R n, fince dead. 
After this robbery, the gang conſulted together, 
and thought it proper not to ſteer that way for ſome 
time, for fear of being diſcovered. Jenny got ſo 
great a name by this laſt affair, that they all ſwore to 
act for the future according to her directions in every 
roy which ſhe thanked them for, and then made 
4 the following ſpeech : _ 
Y, « It is now two years fince I entered into this ho- 
a, vourable ſociety, and I think it is a duty incumbent 
of [upon me, to adviſe for our general preſervation, that 
ed Ice following articles ought to be made for the uſe 
Jof our gang. a 
la-: , I. That no one elſe be admitted without the con- 
he I ſent of the whole gang. 
any. „II. That no one preſume to go upon any thing 
red Aby him or herſelf, upon pain of Laue entirely os 
ted off, and left to ſhift. 


* IIT. That if any new member be propoſed by 
off Pay of the gang, that he or ſhe ſhall be a month up- 
the In trial, aud all that time ſhall be inſtructed at con- 
4 a enient ſeafons i in the cant tongue, ſo that they may 


peak intellibly to nobody but the gang. 
f « IV. That 
# i 
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„ IV. That if any of the gang ſhould. happen to 
be taken upon any one action, that the reſt ſhall 
ſtand by him or her, and ſwear any thing in order to 
get ſuch releaſed : and if convicted, a ſufficient allow- 
ance to be given him or her in priſon out of the com- 
mon ſtock, that they may live in a gentleman or gen- 
tlewoman-like manner.” l ety ala 
I Theſearticles were agreed to and ſigned by them all. 
Their next adventure was in St.] ames s- park upon 
a fine day, when abundance of people of faſhion were 
walking in that place, Jenny being well dreſſed, 
and her ſham great belly, with one of the gang in 
the habit of a ſervant attending her, they took the 
opportunity, coming out at Spring-garden gate, 
when a great concourſe of people were crowding, 
for the ſham lady to make a falſe ſtep and ſtumble; 
preſently abundance of good-natured gentlemen and 
ladies, ſeeing a big - bellied woman ready to fall, was 
very buſy ſtriving who ſhould firſt lend their aſſiſt- 
ance, notwithſtanding which, the lady fairly con- 
trived to fall down, and when they went to help her 
up, ſhe made fgns, and gave them to underſtand, 
that ſhe had ſo hurt herſelt by the fright, that ſhe 
could not preſently recover fo as to be able to ſtand 
upon her legs; by this time more people came up to 
ſee what was the matter, and ſhe had ſo ordered it as 
to fall juſt in the middle of the paſſage ; and while 
the crowd was gazing on, and commiſerating the 
caſe of the poor ſuppoſed diſtreſſed lady, the reſt of 
the gang were very buſy in ſpeaking with their poc- 
kets, diamond girdle buckles, &c. They manag- 
ed their buſineſs fo dexterouſly, Wy - they got by this 
adventure,. two diamond girdle, buckles, a gold 
watch, a gold ſnuff-box, and two purſes, which 
contained upwards of twenty guineas.— The next 
day the buckles, watch, &c. were advertiſed, and 3 


large 
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large reward offered for them, which M——y pro- 
poſed to reſtore for the reward, when Jenny ſtarted 
up; and aſked; who would venture home with them? 
I. fays M——y. Would you? Do you not con- 
fider the conſequence of — them? Why, re- 
plied the other, there is no queſtions to be aſked. 
What then, replied Jenny, ſuppoſe there is not, 
apprehend you no further conſequence than that? 
No, replied the other. Why then, reſumed Jenny, 
my reaſon is this, ſuppoſe you go home with them, 
and get the reward thatꝭ is offered, here lies the caſe; 
the parties injured will, though they aſk you no 
queſtions, take particular notice of your perſon, and 
ſome time or other, when you are upon buſineſs; 
may be ſmoaked, and then perhaps all may be 
blown ; ſo my advice is, that whatever things may 
be got, though we can fence them but for two thirds 
of the value offered, yet it is much the ſafer way, 
and leſs dangerous. This reaſon the gang applaud- 
ed much, and preſently conſented to ſend them to 
their uſual fence, who was one that uſed to trip over 
to Holland very often upon the ſmuggling buſineſs, 
and who gave moſt money for goods got in that 
manner, and the gang, for the future, very ſeldom” - 
made reſtitution, but generally dealt with this fence. 
Some ſmall time after this laſt adventure, two of 
the gang fell fick, and were rendered incapable of 
turning out upon buſineſs for ſome time; now Jenny 
and her quondum ſpouſe were obliged to turn out. 
by themſelves upon the ſlang mort lay lay, deſcri- 
bed in the following adventures. 
Jenny being dreffed as a big-bellied woman alteady 
mentioned, and her ſpouſe, as a footman, in livery, 
uſed to take the opportunity of the maſter of the 
houſe's abſence in a genteel ſtreet, when the lady's 
pretended footman knocking at the door, aſked if 
News. XIX. 8 Wd 
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the lady of the houſe was at home, and being an- 
ſwered yes, uſed to ſay, my lady here is taken very ill, 
and defires to ſpeak with your miſtreſs ; and ſo, when 
ſhe had introduced herſelf and ſervant, they were 
not idle upon the occafion, but generally made what 
they could that lay in the way. Oneday Jenny and 
her ſervant being upon buſineſs of this nature in Burr. 
ftreet, near Wapping, Jenny's“ ſervant knocked at 
the door, and a perſon coming and enquiring his bu- 
fineſs, my lady, ſays he, there pointing to Jenny, 
is a little out of order, and being ſome diſtance from 
home, deſires to ſpeak with your miſtreſs; the ſer. 
vant defired the lady to walk in, and ſaid, ſhe would 
fetch her miſtreſs preſently, who was above ſtairs. 
So directly in goes Jenny grunting and groaning 
as if ſhe was half dead. Down comes the miſtreſs, 
and ſends the maid in a hurry up ſtairs for the cham- 
ber- pot, while ſhe went to fetch the ſmelling - bottle. 
While they were gone, Jenny took the opportunity 
of opening the drawer, and taking out a fine dreſſed 
ſuit, worth fixty guineas, which ſhe preſently put 
in a place made on purpoſe on the infide of her large 
hoop, and was got fitting in her chair by the time 
the lady returned, in a very moving, melancholy poſ- 
ture, pretending to be almoſt dead. As ſoon as the 
lady came, and her ſervant with the pot, the pre- 
tended footman was ordered into the kitchen, who 
had till then attended his miſtreſs, but, out of decen- 
cy, was deſired to walk down till his miſtreſs wanted 
him; while he was in the kitchen, he took the op- 
portunity to «convey half a dozen filver ſpoons, 2 
ſalt, and a pepper-box into his pogket; and as the 
lady and her maid above ſtairs were very buſy in 
applying her ſmelling-bottle to madam's noſe, ſhe 
took the opportunity to convey the lady's purſe out 


of her pocket: when ſhe had ſo done, pretending N 
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be a little better, and aſked the lady's pardon for the 
extroardinary trouble ſhe had given her, deſired her 
man might be called to get a coach, which he did in | 
a trice, and ordered the coachman to drive to Mr. J 
. naming an eminent merchant near Tower. 
ſtreet, at the ſame time taking leave of the lady, and | 
inviting her to the aforeſaid merchant's ; but as ſoon ® 2 
ö 
ö 
ö 


25 the coachman had drove out of fight, he was or- 
dered to ſtop, and Madam Jenny pretending ſhe 
could not ride eaſy in a coach; here, John, ſays ſhe, _ 
ive the coachman a ſhilling, and let him go about ' 
his buſineſs. As ſoon as this was done, John and | 
his miſtreſs retreated another way, and went clean off = 
with the booty. Two or three facts of this nature | 
ng but ® ſtop to their farther proceedings; the circum- 
5 ſtances which attended the committing of it being 
put into the public papers, ſo that they thought it 
ſafeſt to deſiſt from any more tricks of this nature. 
Some days after Jenny's companions recovering 
4 | they purſued their old adventures with great ſucceſs: 
for in lefs than three years they acquired above three 


S hundred pounds a-piece, beſides expences, by theſe 
= Mega] practices. .- 
of. About this time the gang agreed to go into the 


he country upon buſineſs there; ſo they took a progreſs 
| down to Briſtol, in the time of the fair, kept there 
ho ia the ſummer ſeaſon. Here they thought in neceſ- 
ſary to admit a new member, whom they found ar 
ed that place, who was eſtemed a good hand upon The 
Twang Adam Cove, that is, could draw him in by a 
fine tongue, or way of talking thoſe, whom they had 
he a deſign to impoſe upon; him they admitted, after 
reading the before- mentioned articles, and ſwearing 
he him to ſecreſy; here it was thought proper to me- 
tamorphoſe one of them into the habit of a ſervant 
to in livery. The two women paſſed for merchants 
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wives in London, and who had come down to ſes 
the fair, and the two men for perſons who came 
down as dealers, and in order that they might more 
ſafely accompliſh their intended defigns, they lodg. 


ed at ſeparate places; their reaſon for ſo doing was, 


that if any of the gang were detected, the others 
might appear for their characters, as acquaintance 
accidentally meeting there: they had their leſſons 
ſo. perfect that each knew one another's meaning al- 
moſt by a nod,  _ DS 
One day, the whole gang being in the fair, they 
eſpied a weſt country clothier, who had juſt receiy. 
ed a parcel of money, to the amount of an hundred 
pounds, which he had given to a ſervant, and order. 
ed him to carry it to his lodgings, and lock it up 
in his bureau, and likewiſe gave him a key, and bid 
him return in about an hourto the fign of the Foun- 
tain, a tavern in High-ſtrect, The whole gang 
upon this follows the fellow, and joſtles him in the 
croud, but he was ſo careful of his bag, that they 
could not get it from him by this means; ſo they 
were obliged to have recourſe to the following ſtra- 
tagem : * | * 
One of the gang ſteps after him out of the fair, 
and giving him a tap on the ſhoulder, friend, ſays 
he, did not you part from your maſter juſt now, and 
did not he order you to go home with a bag of mo- 
ney? Yea, replied the countryman, and what then? 
Oh ! ſays he, your maſter has altered his mind, and 
is upon the point of agreement for ſome goods with 
my miſtreſs, and deſires you will bring it, in order 
to pay for them, atthe , naming a houſe where 
Jenny and the reſt of the gang were gone to. Oh! 
moighte weell moighte weell, ſays the poor credu- 


lous fellow I'ſe go wi' you; ſo cheek by jole they 


go along together. 


In 
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6 ln the mean time J-——, who was dreſſed as the 
+ | ſuppoſed lady's ſervant, amuſed the countryman with 
e what a handſome rich lady his miſtreſs was, and how 
„ | gloriouſly he lived with her, and how free ſhe al- 
85 ways uſed him. 


Buy this time they drew towards the houſe where the k 
0 reſt of the Saß were waiting. When they came there, 
1s Jenny's ſuppoſed ſervant introduced the countryman 


J. (ho artfully, as they paſſed along, got his mafter's 
| name unknown to the poor ignorant fellow.) When 
they entered the room, Who is this honeſt man? 
rv. ſays Jenny. Oh! madam, it is Mr. S ſervant, 
d come according to his maſter's orders. Oh }. honeſt 
r. friend ſays ſhe, fit down, your maſter is juſt gone a 
p I little way, and will return preſently, but you muſt 
id ſtay till he comes back: Yea, yea, madeam, ſays the 
1- countryman, I ſhall weat on your lediſhip, Come, 
8 honeſt friend, ſays ſhe, will you drink a glaſs. of 
ge wine? No, iſe thank you, madum. Come, come, 
ey don't be baſhful, you ſhall drink, ſo pouring out a 
ey glaſs of wine, he drank it off; come, now you muſt 
a- drink another towards your maſter's health. S'blied, 
I madum, ſays the countryman, iſe drink that, thof 
r, 'twas a whole mile to the bottom; ſo, taking the 
ys MW 2laſs in his hand drank it off; now, ſays Jenny you 
d muſt drink my health; the countryman with the 
o- two firſt glaſſes being pretty much ſpirited, chattered, 
5 Ads wounds, madum, that ife do thof twas as deep 
d as the ſea, ; and I codd—and ſo off it goes; well done, 
th honeſt friend, ſays Jenny. 


er Now, every glaſs the poor countryman drank, 
re was mixed with a certain quantity of laudanum. 
1 As ſoon as ſhe had done this, here John, ſays ſhe, 
u- take this honeſt fellow, and treat him handſomely 


y | fill his maſter comes, and then I'll ſend for him in 
again; ſo the poor countryman making twenty auk- 
In | ward 
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ward ſcringes and ſcrapes, goes out, and was con- 
veyed to a more cloſe room, convenient for the pur. 
poſe, along with his new acquaintance, _ 

When they had been there about half an hour, 
anddrank three or four more glaſſes of wine, the coun. 
tryman began to yawn, and in ſome ſmall time fell faſt 
aſleep. As ſoon as he perceived this, the ſignal was 

iven, and the gang came in, and took the poor fel. 
Tow's bag of money, paid the reckoning, and ordered 
the ſervant not to diſturb the r man, who was 
weary, but let him haye his nap out. They went 
away, and going ſeparately to their lodgings, they 
got their things in readineſs, and then made the beſt 
of their way for London, leaving the poor country 
fellow to curſe his new acquaintance, 

They made ſo many things at this fair, that when 
they came to town, and fenced them, they ſhared 5ol. 
a-piece, befides expences. | 
By theſe means the gang ſupported themſelves in 
the moſt ſplendid manner, ſometimes living very 
profuſely, like people of quality; only they kept 
up what they termed a common ſtock, to ſupport 
themſelyes in caſe of any diſaſter, which was thus 
raiſed. When any booty was got and ſold, a tenth 
Part was put by, to relieve the gang in time of need, 
and-the remaining part was equally divided amongſt 
them, | 
Ihe uſual places of Jenny and the gang's reſort in 

London, when there was no extraordinary crowd in 

other places, was the Change, the Bridge, &c. One 
day, being upon buſineſs at the laſt-mentioned place, 
about five o*clock in the evening, the gang eſpied a 
lady very well dreſſed, on foot, walking over, and 
when the had got about half way a ſudden hurry of 
carts and coaches coming over at the ſame inſtant, 


the ſtood up at a door in order to avoid them. One 
; 0 0¹ 
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of the gang, being genteely dreſſed, ſteps up at the 
ſame time, and ſays, Have a care, madam ; and ſo 
ſanding before her, catches hold of both her arms, 
that ſhe ſhould not be at liberty to tout the reft, and 
them up: in the mean time Jenny, and the reſt of 
the gang, were very buſy with her, and they were + 
ſo dexterous, that before the eoaches got by, they 
made her pocket, and walked off with it. As ſoon 
as the hurry was over, the lady dropped the ſuppo- 
ſed gentleman a fine curteſy, and humbly thanked 
him for his great care, and ſo took her leave, little 
dreaming of her loſs; for they found in the pocket 
upwards of thirty guineas, a gold ſnuff-box, worth 

fix guineas, and a caſe of filver inſtruments. 
he next day, being upon buſineſs, the corner of 
Change-alley, they got a pocket-book, in which was 
two hundred pounds of bank notes, which they ſold 
to their old friend gn, for a hundred and thirty 
pounds ready caſh, 7 2 
Jenny now took genteel lodgings not far from 
Covent- garden, and, living in a very gay manner, 
kept a ſervant to wait on her, and her ſuppoſed 
ſpouſe. They lodged in this place, that they might 
be the readier to attend the theatre, and conyey their 
booties the ſooneſt off. Ev * 

One night, when his majeſty was at the play-houſe, 

the gang dreſſed Jenny very gay, like a perſon of 
quality, and going in her chair with her footman 
before her, ſhe got a place in the middle of the 
front boxes; but having no opportunity of doing 
any thing while the play was performing, ſhe came 
out before the entertainment was over, handed by a 
young beau, whom ſhe had picked up. She ſound- 
ing him, found him a country young gentleman late- 
ly come from Vork. * | 
e 
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The ſpark being very much enamoured with 1 
new miſtreſi deſired the honour of conducting het 
home to her lodgings: Laird, Sit, ſays ſhe, that's 
- impoffibley for I am married and if I fhould tet a 
ſtrange gentleman wait upon me home, what do 
- you think my ſpouſe would ſay? Then, madam; 
quoth the youngſter, permit me thepleaſure of wait- 
ing on you to drink a glaſs of wine. Sir, fays ſhe; 
it is What I don't care to do, but added with a figh; 
if I thought you was a man of honour, I durft ven- 
ture to drink a glaſs of wine, for ſure there is no 
harm in that; but I am told, there is ſo few men of 
hanour, it is hard truſting: Madam, replied the 
enamoured ſpark eagerly, I would ſooner kill my: 
ſelf than hurt your reputation. With this laſt ex- 
preſſion Jenny ſeemed to be overcome, and went 
with the ſpark to the Roſe, the corner of the theatre; 
and calling for a room, he ſaid a hundred fine things 
to his new acquaintance. After Jenny Had drank 2 
glaſs, and ſat à quarter of an hour, ſhe ſeemed un- 
eaſy, and wanted to be gone; our ſpark uſed many 
intreaties for her ſtay, but in vain, for ſhe poſitively 
inſiſted upon going (for as yet ſhe had not given the 
5. 7 neceſſary directions upon this new affair, ſo to 

ſure ſhe could not ſtay) then the young ſpark in- 
ſiſted upon going with her, but ſhe begged he would 
not trouble himſelf; yet with much entreaty on his 
fide, this laſt requeſt was, with ſome ſeeming dith- 
culty, granted. 

Then he called the drawer, and ordered a hackney 
coach to be got ready, and handed the lady in with 
much complaiſance. Jenny ordered the coachman 
to drive ſlowly to her lodgings, naming the place 
where ne lived, and as they were going home, he 
preſſed her hard for the ſeeing her again, She told 


him, ſhe expected her huſband would be out of town 
in 
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in two or three days, and in that time he might call 
upon her. By this time the coach cagle to the door, 
ſo Jenny requeſting the favour, that the ſpark would 
fit ſtill till ſhe got out, and get himſelf ↄut at ſome 
other place for fear of her hufband, ſhe would be 

lad to ſee him in two or three days, and in that 

me prepare for his reception. 
The young gallant, ſo overjoyed, took his leave; 
ſo Jenny got out of the coach, and going up ſtairs, 
found the gang come there before, for it ſeems the 
ſignal was for her to ſtay till the play was done, and 
ſhe coming out before, they had miſſed her. As ſoon 
a3 ſhe entered the room, they began to upbraid her 
for being out of the way, for it ſeems by wanting 
her, they loſt their right hand, for they made bur 
one gold ſnuff box chat night; but ſhe ſoon pacified 
them by telling them her adventure, and What the 


intended to do, 


The evening being come in which Jenny's ſpark ,. | 


was to appear, he came dreſſed very gay, with a gold 
watch in his pocket, a gold hilted ſword by his fide, 
a diamond ring. upon his finger, and à gold headed 
cane dangling in his hand. PL oy 

Jenny, being ready to receive him, had dreſſed 
up two of the gang in rich liveries, and M=—y as 
her waiting-woman very gay, and the lodgings be- 
ing very genteel, all things ſeemed to look very grand. 

The young ſpark ſeeing this grandeur, ſeemed 
quite amazed, and to be ſure thought her ſome per- 
ſon of quality, as he afterwards privately told her; 
by and by up comes a bottle of wine and ſome rich 
ſweatmeats; then the footman was ordered to with- 
draw *Now, Sir, ſays Jenny, you muſt think I have 
2 great reſpect for you, to be ſo free with you in 
this manner; 1 hope you are a gentleman of more 
honour than to tattle of a lady's fawours, The 
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young gentleman replied, he would ſooner cut his 


tongue out: after ſome ſmall diſcourſe, Jenny gave 


him to underſtand, that ſhe did not gay ew Ts uſ- 


band till very late that evening, ſo the ſpark begged 
hard, that during that time, ſne would make him 
happy in her arms. In ſhort, ſhe ſo contrived mat. 
ters, that ſhe made him believe none of the ſervants 
knew any thing of the affair of his ſtay, except her 
faithful chamber-maid and confidant ; ſo conducting 
him into her bed-chamber, the young ſpark being 
eager to enjoy his miſtreſs, ſoon ſlipped off his cloaths 
and got into bed; ſhe pulled hers off more ſlowly, 
pretending to be very baſhful, upon which he jump- 
ed out of bed in order to affift her; as ſhe was unbuck- 
ling her ſhoes, ſhe pretending to be modeſt, catched 
hold of hjs hand, and ſeeming to admire his ring, 
took it off his finger, and put it upon hers: as ſoon 
as ſhe had got into bed, the ſignal was given from 
the ſuppoſed maid, who knocked at the door, and 
told her that her maſter was come : Jenny immedi- 
ately jumped out of bed, Lord! fays ſhe, what ſhall 
I do, I am inevitably ruined ! Madam, ſays her lover 
what ſhall I do? Oh! Sir, ſays ſhe, I have hit it, get 
into bed, and cover yourſelf all over head and cars, 
and III take your cloaths and hide them, leaſt per- 
chance he ſhould take it into his head to come into 
this room, and inthe mean time I'll go and perſuade 
him that I am not well, and perhaps I can make 
him lie by himſelf to night, which if I do, then 1 
can have the pleafureof being with you this evening, 


The ſpark did immediately as he was ordered, 


and Jenny ſlipped on her night-gown, &c. and wenc 
out of the room, and locked the door after her: 
when ſhe came into the place where the reſt of the 
gang were, they held a conſultation ; the reſult of 
w hich was, immediately to quit the lodgings, and 

| leave 
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leave poor Pill garlic in the lurch, which was imme- 
diately put in execution, and-the poor unfortunare 


. enamoretto left locked up by himſelf, who no doubt 


curſed his new acquaintance, which, for the future, 
tis thought, gave him a caution how he entered in- 


to intrigues of this nature ; they examined the con- 


tents of this booty, which amounted when the move- 
ables were fenced, to two hundred and fifty pounds. 
Now Jenny had the greateſt ſhare of this booty, be- 
cauſe ſhe did the moſt execution; her ſhare coming 
to upwards of ſeventy pounds. | 
After this robbery, the gang retired into. the 
country, where they carrjed on their adventures very 


ſucceſsfully for the ſpace of half a year, then came 


to town, where ſhe had not been long, before ſhe was 
taken up for ſhop-lifting, and was convicted for tranſ- 

portation. "bag l 5 
She lay in, Newgate almoſt; four months, and then 
was tranſported. During the time of her confinement 
ſhe turned fence, and bought ſuch things as came 
in her way, ſhe having a quantity of money by her, 
and knowing this buſineſs could no ways effect her, 
ſhe being caſt already; and when ſhe went away, 
ſhe had as many goods, of one fort or other, as would 
almoſt have loaded a waggon. When ſhe came on 
board, the was treated in a quite different manner 
from the reſt of the tranſports, and was put aſhore 
at the firſt port they came to in Virginia. Jenny 
ſtaid no longer there than to ſee the country, for bu- 
ſineſs in her way could not be tranſacted there; ſo, 
after ſhe had diverted, herſelf as long as ſhe thought 
proper, ſhe agreed with a gentleman for her paſſage, 
who was bound for England, who brought her over. 
When ſhe came back, ſhe did not chuſe immedi- 
ately to come to town, but went and took a progreſs 
round the countries ; and after ſhe had fafbciearly 
I'Y-$ tired 
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tired herſelf, and the country people with her ex. 
ploits, ſhe came to London, where ſhe, with ſome 
others, uſed to reſort about London-bridge, the Roy. 
al-exchange, the play-houſes, and St. Paul's. 

In April 1728, in the Mayoralty of Sir John Bar. 
nard, ſhe was tried by the name of Jane Web, for 
picking the pocket of Mrs. Rowley, who had 
been at St. Paul's, to hear the rehearſal : one Mr, 
Addy, who detected her, was offered gl. not to ap- 
pear againſt her on her trial; but he, like an honeſt 
man, refuſed it. At the very time Mr. Addy ſeized 
her for picking the pocket of Mrs, Rowley, ſhe was 
going to pick the pocket of Dr. Beſt's lady. Ano- 
ther perſon, who . againſt her on her trial, 
ſaid, he ſaw her pick twenty pockets that day, and 
had known her to have been a pic pocket theſe five 
years; ſhe was found guilty, and ordered for tranſ- 

rtation, and accordingly was tranſported, but re- 
turning again, and followed her old practices, till 
ſhe was detected for robbing Mrs. Gardner, near 
the Manſion-houſe, on the 179th of January laſt, for 
which robbery ſhe was capitally convicted, and 
Juffered. ets robs OS 

All the while the was under ſentence of death, ſhe 
never omitted coming to chapel, behaving her- 
ſelf very devout, and ſeeming very penitent for her 
pak wicked life. The day before ſhe died, ſhe ſent 

or the nurſe that nurſed her child, (who lives in 
ee go which is about three years of age, and 
begged that ſhe would now and then ſee it, and tel- 
ling her the child would be taken care of, defiring 
her to give it good advice, and inſtil good notions 
into at, when the became capable to receive her ad- 


menitions, which the nurſe faithfully promiſed to 
perform while ſhe lived; on which Jenny replied, [ 


don't doubt of your love for my poor child, and , 
; 1 
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God bleſs and protect you; pray for my poor ſoul 
while I am living, for I haye greatly offended my 


The morning ſhe went to execution, ſhe ſeemed 


very compoſed ; but when the officer came to halter 
her in the preſs-yard, ſhe was very much ſhocked. She 


was conveyed to the place of execution in a mourn- 
ing coach, attended by the reverend Mr. Broughton, 
who went and prayed by her in the cart. After 
ſome time allowed her for her devotions, ſhe went off 


the ſtage, crying to God to have mercy upon her, 


Chriſt have mercy upon me, Lord receive my ſpirit, 


ſweet Jeſus receive my ſpirit, &, After ſhe had 
hung the uſual time, ſhe was cut down, and convey- 
ed to Pancras, in order to be interred in the church- 


yard, Gaye 1 | | 

She was executed at Tyburn, on Wedneſday, 
March 18, 1940-41; 0 n 
—— er parent, * — 
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JAMES HALL, of St. Clements Danes, was in- 
. dicted for the murder of John Penny, gent. his 


maſler. 


The priſoner pleaded guilty of the indictment, 
and received ſentence of Death accordingly, | 


Fhe Ordinary's Account. 


- JAMES HALL had been a ſervant to John Penny, Eſq; 
principal of Clement's Inn, upwards of ſeven years, 


when he committed this horrid fact. His maſter, 


being a ſingle gentleman, lived in his chambers in 
Clement's Inn, and had nobody with him but Fall, 
to whom he had ever been a kind maſter. 

f i > He 
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He pretended not to be ſo vicious as many ſuch 
. unfortunate creatures. are, though he certainly had 
great failings, and had been much given to women. 
Owing ſome ſmall debts, not exceeding (as he ſaid) 
five or fix, pounds, and having ſome other little in- 
cumberances, he knew not eaſily how to get from, 
the devil put it into his head to murder his kind maſl- 
ter. For this helliſh purpoſe, he provided a big 
Mick or dlub, which he hid for ſeveral days under 
his maſter's head, He had taken this damnable re. 
ſolution a long time, before he could find an oppor- 
tunity to put it into execution, and followed him ſe. 
veral times to do it, though his heart failed him; 
but at laſt the devil's power prevailed, and he per- 

trated this dreadful ſcene of villainy and barbarity, 

James Hall and John Stevens, alias Henry Cooke, 
(tried and convicted the ſame ſefhons) being on the 
_ maſter's ſidę of Newgate, and knowing how deſpe- 
rate their cAfes were, meditated an eſcape, and, by 
the affiſtance of a country butcher at Hadley, who 
brought them piſtols and a hanger, they were in 
hopes to effect it: but being diſcovered by a fellow 
. priſoner, Mr. Akerman, with Jonathan the turnkey, 
about twelve at night, ruſhed in upon them, took 
two piſtols fro 11 Cooke, and confined them more 
cloſe in one of the cells; and next day the butcher 
coming again with more tools, was taken, and put 
into the Condemned Hold, 

Hall, after this attempt, finding no poſſibility of 
eſcaping, confeſſed the whole of this ſhocking ſcene 
on Sunday, Auguſt 23, to a friend, and on the Tuel- 
day following related the ſame to the relations of the 
deceaſed, and confeſſed that the murder and robbery 
was entirely his own contrivance, and that his wife 
was wholly innocent, though ſhe had been taken up 
on ſuſpicion, a woman ſworn that ſhe ſaw her go * 
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of the inn the next morning, with bloody linen in 
her apron, which proved to be a little inconfiſteat, 
as it afterwards appeared, by Hall confeſſing that he 
himſelf threw them into the bog-houſe in a particular 
lace, were they were found ; however, ſhe was be- 
ore that confeſſion, admitted to bail on five hundred 
pounds ſecurity. | n 


Seme further Particulars relating to James Hall, tegetber 
with the Circumſtances that attended the Commiſſion of this 
moſt barbarous Fat, and the Motives that induced hin 
. thereto. : SET | 5 


SOME days before this trial came on, he being 
conſcious of his own guilt, and labouring under the 
horror of an awakened conſcience, ſent for one Mr. 
Hawkins, of Queenhith, a very honeſt man, wha 
had taken ſome pains to bring Hall to a conſeffion, 
and deſired him to come on Sunday the twenty-thud 
of Auguſt, which he did, when Hall confeſſed to 
him the horrid murder, with all its barbarous cir- 
cumſtances, but particularly defired him that he 
would not tell it to any one till he ſaw him again : 
and accordingly the Tueſday following, Aug, 25, 
Mr. Hawkins went to him, when he defired Mr. 
Hawkins would acquaint the dean of Litchfield, and 
Mr. Wotton, nephew of the deceaſed, with it, which 
accordingly Mr. Hawkins did, and they all three 
went, with another gentleman, to Hall in Newgate, 
when he confirmed what Mr. Hawkins had told 
them, which was as follows : | 

I had a defign to murder my maſter for about a 
month or more before I did it; and having kep 
pretty much company of late, and ſpent what I had, 
and being in debt, I was reſolved to ſtay no longer; 
accordingly. June the ſeventeenth, having drank 

| myſelf 


* 


* 
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yſelf to a proper pitch, I determined to put my 
Agen in cecution. . 1 
hat night my maſter came home between eleven 
and twelve, and I pulled off his ſhoes and ſtockings, 
and he pulled off his breeches in the dining-room, 
and was walking to his bed-fide, with his under 
ſtockings on, when I came behind him in his bed 
chamber, it being ſoon after twelve, and with a large 
oaken ſtick, which I had kept under his bed for fome I © © 
time for that purpoſe, and which I had bought with rat 
deſign to murder him with, I knocked him down me 
at one blow: and I am ſure he never knew who ane 
firuck him, or was ſenfible of any pain; after this ed 
I gave him two or three blows on the head, and be. i 
lieve he was quite dead, for he neither ſighed nor ma 
oaned : this ſtick I had in my hand eight or ten do- 
times before, with a defign to murder him, but my pin 
heart always failed me till then, | to t 
It is impoffible to deſcribe the horror and confuſi. ¶ the 
on I was in at what I had done; and I would have han 
= a thouſand worlds if I had had them, that 1 and 
ad not done ſo cruel an act, and I hated myſelf for the this 
barbarity of the action, and yet the power of the de- tool 
vil was ſo great, that he prompted me to cut his poc! 
throat, which I had no occaſion todo, for he certain- 
ly was dead, or dying, when I began. 
In order to do this, I went into the dining - room, 
and ſtripped myſelf ſtark naked, that no blood might 
appear on any of my cloaths or linen, and then took 
a little black handled knife, with which my maſter 
uſed to cut fruit and cheeſe, and cut his throat, 
from whence iſſued ſuch a vaſt quantity of blood, 
that filled almoſt five chamber pots, which I ming- 
led with a little clean water, to make it pals 
through the fink at the door, the more eaſily ; three 
of which pots thus mixed, I flung down the fink, 
and two into the coal-hole. | wy 


& 
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Then tied his black waiſtcoat, which he wore 
that day; about his neck, which being ined with. 
duffel, I thought would the more eaſily ſuck in the 
blood from his throat. As ſoon as this was done, 


naked as 1 was, I flung him a- croſs my ſhoulder, and 


run with him to the bog-houſe, and threw him in 
head. foremoſt about one, or ſoon after in the morn- 
ing, at the large hole, where they empty Cloſe-ſtools. _ 
The horror and fear I was in was fo great, that L 
rather flew than ran, never felt the ground under 
me. As I returned from the bog-houſe, my fears 
and apprehehenſions were ſuch, that the inn appear- 
ed as it all in a flame of fire: | 

When I came back to the chambers, - I took m 
maſter's coat, bloody ſhirt, the ſtick I knocked him 
down with, and ſome rags I had made uſe of in wi- 

ing up the blood, and ran a ſecond time naked down 
to the bog-houſe with them, and threw them into 
the ſecond ſeat of the neceſſary-houſc, on the left 
hand, oppoſite to where I had thrown the body down, 
and where I believe the relations found them: after 
this I opened the writing-deſk, efcrutore, &c. and 
took about thirty-fix guineas from out of my maſter's 
pocket and the writing-deſk, which I put into my 
maſter's green purſe which I found in his breeches 
pocket; I alſo took ſeveral uſeleſs things, as wax, 
franks, &c. which, with the purſe, I carried to Mr. 
Knight's the taylor, on the eigkteenth, who, upon 
my commitment to Newgate, delivered them to 
Colonel Deveil. My maſter's two mourning rings 
I had taken from his fingers before I carried is" bo- 
dy out of the chambers, and which Mr. Wotton has 
found where I directed him. I was under ſuch con- 


fuſion, whilſt ſearching the chambers, that I ſcarce 


looked over half the drawers or places, or ſcarce 


knew what I took. 
Ndl. XIX 2 2 After 
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After this, I was all the remaining part of the 
night waſhing and rubbing the rooms with cloths, 
but found the blood very difficult to get out, which 
made me wet them again, and light the fire in the 
morning to dry them, and then I went to fetch Mrs, 
Laws, the laundreſs, to waſh them over again, tel- 
ling her my maſter had bled over night at the noſe, 


and ſmeared them. 


All that day I went from place to place, but could 
not find no reſt, or be eaſy, the horrid murder of my 
maſter, ſtill running in my mind : but though I had 
done ſo foul a crime, all my thoughts were taken up 


how to conceal it: and the body being in ſo ſecret a 


place, I thought would not be found. Whereupon 
I went on Friday morning, June 19, to Mr. Wotton, 
my maſter's nephew, to enquire after my maſter, and 
to tell him he lay out all night, and that he went 
out the day before by water, and ſaid he would re- 
turn at night, but never did, and that I was afraid 
my maſter had come to ſome harm, though I never 
told him my maſter had bled at the noſe over night, 
and blooded the rooms, as I did the laundreſs; for 
he aſked me ſo many queſtions, and was fo particular 
in enquiring after his uncle, that it gave me great 
uneaſineſs, and terrified me; afterwards I went ge- 
nerally twice every day to Mr. Wotton, to know 
where to go to enquire after my maſter, &c. though 
every time I went, I was under great anxiety and 


- diſquietude; and in this diſmal ſtate I continued, 


being all the while terribly afraid of -lying, or even 


being alone, in the chambers, 


On the Sunday after the murder, I was ſo afraid, 
that I had my wife to lay with me in my maſter's bed, 
and all night long I could not ſteep for dread and 
horror; and a few night after | had her to lie at 


chambers with me, and frequently aſked Mr. 
| | Wotton 
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Mr. Wotton to ſend ſomebody to lay at chambers, 
for I did not care to be alone, 1 5 
On Monday, June 19, Mr. Wotton took me up, 
and when before the juſtice,. I ſtifly denied it, as I 
did likewiſe the next day, even after the body was 
found, though I was all over in a ſweat the inftant I 
heard the body was taken up. ' 

After I was in Newgate, hearing Mr. Wotton had 
found blood on the wainſcot, on the pictures, on the 
boxes under the bed, and other parts of the room, 
greatly alarmed me, for I, in my confufion had over- 
looked it, and never ſaw it, though I continued fo 
long in the chambers, for I had not reſolution to 
look about the bed-chamber ; and likewiſe hearing 
Mr. Wotton had, beſides the parcel found at the 
taylor's, ſuch ſtrong evidence againſt me, I grew 
greatly afraid, and thought I ſhould be convicted; 
on this I readily came into a propoſal made to me of 
an eſcape, which miſcarrying, and I being detected, 
threw me into a flood of tears, for then 1 knew all 
hopes were loſt, 

Soon after I was put into the cells, and there, be- 
ing ſo much alone, I began more ſeriouſly to reflect 
on my unhappy caſe; and that by my denial of the 
tact, I might bring an innocent wife into the wretch- 
ed place where I was, (for ſhe was then at large on five 
hundred pounds bail) which might kill her and my 
child, though I did not doubt of her acquittal. 

On theſe conſiderations, as well as to eaſe my own 
conſcience, [determined to make an ample confeſſion, 
which I had frequeently a defire to do, but when 
juſt ready to confeſs, | flew back, and remained in- 
flexible; but now reſolved upon it, I ſent to Mr. 
Hawkins, formerly my fellow-ſervant, to whom [I 
related the wholeof this barbarous murder, and defi- 
red him to acquaint Dr. Penny, the dean of Litch- 

| 22 field 
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field, and Mr. Wotton with it, which he did, and 
they, and he, came to me in the preſs- yard, to whom 
I confirmed what I had confefled to Mr. Hawkins; 
and accordingly, as] told them I would, I pleaded 
guilty to all the indictments the firſt 4 of the 
ſeſſions. 
This confeſſion gave great eaſe to my tortured 
ſoul, and made my mind much quieter. 
N. B. The above account of the barbarous murder 
of my late worthy maſter Mr. Penny, which | 
now dcliver to Mr. Applebee, is juſt after the 
very manner that I committed that cruel and 
moſt barharous of facts. —The Lord have mercy 
on my ſoul ! 
Sept, 12, 1741. 
Saturday, 7 o'clock, JAMES HALL, 
He was executed at the end of Catherine-ſtreet, in 
the Strand, on Monday, Sept. 14, 1741. 


FY 
— — 


The Trial o 
SIR JOHN DINELY GOODERE, Bart. bis Brother. 


T the ſeſſions held before the worſhipful the 
mayor of the city of Briſtol, and Michael Foſter, 
q; 


; recorder, and other of his majelty's juſtices of 
the peace for the ſaid city, March 26, 1741, Samuel 
Goodere, late commander of his majeſty s ſhip Ru- 
by, was indicted for aiding, aſſiſting and abetting, 
the murder of Sir John Dinely Goodere, baronet. 

At the ſame time, Matthew Mahony, and Charles 
White, were ſeparately indicted for the actual mute 
der of the ſaid Sir John Dinely Goodexe, bart, 

Mr. Smith, an attorney at law, in College-green, 
Briſtol, depoſed, that the Sunday before this murder 

Was 
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was committed, the deceaſed, by the deponent's in- 


vitation, was to dine at his houſe the Saturday fol- 
lowing, of which the priſoner being appriſed came 
into the neighbourhood, and ſent for this deponent, 


and earneſtly interceded with him to admit, him into 


the company of his brother, the baronet, under the 
pretence, as. the priſoner ſaid, to accommodate and 
reconcile their differences in an amicable manner. 
The priſoner being at College-green coffee-houſe, 
Mr. Smith went to him, and was greatly pleaſed 
with the propoſal of the priſoner, and the hopes of 
all diſputes between them ſettled, he, without the 
leaſt heſitation, introduced the priſoner into the com- 


pany of his brother, the deceaſed ; and the prifoner 


behaved ſo well, that he and the deceaſed ſeemed ag 
good friends as ever; and juſt as the deceaſed was 
about to depart, he took leave of the baronet in the 
moſt affectionate manner imaginable, It was then 
dark, and about fix o'clock in the evening. 

Mr. Roberts who kept the White-hearr on College- 
green, oppoſite to Mr. Smith's houſe, depoſed, that 
the priſoner came to his houſe early in the morning, 
the day before the murder was commmitted, and 


ordered him to get a dinner ready for fix men, wha 


were to dine there that day. | | 
Mahony was not one of the fix that dined, but the 


company talked much about one Mahony ; he was 


a man well known to Roberts, and had been often 
at his houſe : the people that dined there were dreſ- 
fed like ſeamen, and Roberts took them for Captain 
Goodere's men, and that the captain had a mind tq 
treat them at his houſe. They dined in the balcony 
up one pair of ſtairs towards the Green, and in the 
atternoon, after dinner was over, Goodere ſent word, 
to Roberts to make tea for the fix men, which great- 
ſurpriſed him, it being very uncommon for jack tars, 
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They all went away of a ſudden, and Roberts bid 
them welcome * 70 going out of doors. EP? 

Charles Bryant being called upon by the court de- 
poſed, that he was one of the ſix men hired by Cap. 
tain Goodere, to ſeize the deceaſed and forcibly torun 
him a-board the Ruby man of war, then lying in 
King-road. They met by the priſoner's directions, 
at the White-hart, on College-green, where a hand- 
ſome dinner was provided. They were placed in the 
balcony to receive a fignal, and obey the word of 
command. without giving the leaſt ſuſpicion to the 

eople of the houſe. About fix o'clock in the even- 
ing the ſignal was given, and they left the White- 
hart, and overtook the deceaſcd juſt before he came 
to College-green coffee-houſe, where. Bryant, and 
others, ſeized him at the word of command of the 
priſoner. They then ruſhed on the deceaſed, and 
dragged him along towards the Rope-walk, where 
was a gang of twelve more of them, who were ready 
to aſſiſt according to the priſoner's inſtructions. The 
deceaſed was hurried towards the Hot-wells, where 
a boat was waiting purpoſely to receive him, 

The priſoner was with them all the while, directing, 
aiding, and aſſiſting all the time, and when the de- 
ceaſed cried out Murder ! murder! I am Sir John 
Dinely Goodere ; the priſoner ſtopped the deceaſed's 
mouth with his cloak, ſo that the people not know- 
ing his name, only aſked what was the matter ? The 
anſwer the priſoner and the ruffians gave was, that 
he, the deceaſed, was a thief, and a murderer, and 
had made his eſcape from the ſhip, and that they 
were going to take him aboard to ſecure him, in or- 
der for his trial; the priſoner ſtill topping the deceaſ- 
cd's mouth, to prevent his crying out. ; 
When the deceaſed got into the boat he had a little 


more liberty than before, and he made uſe of it to 
| | ſpeak 
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ſpeak to the priſoner to this effect: Brother, I know 
you have an intention to murde me, I beg that if 
you are reſolved to do it, that you would do it here 
and not give yourſelf the trouble of taking me down 
to your ſhip,” To which the prifoner replied, * No, 
brother, I am going to prevent your rotting upon 
land; but however, I would have you make your 
peace with God this night;“ and ſo without more 
ado, the priſoner hurried the deceaſed aboard the ſhip. 
When the deceaſed was put on board the Ruby, fe 
eried out loudly for help, and made a great noiſe; but 
the priſoner took the precaution to tell the crew, 
« That they need not mind his noiſe, becauſe he was 
mad; and that he had brought him on board, on 
urpoſe to prevent his making away with himſelf.” 
They then conveyed him to the purſer's cabin, and 
all of them, except Mahony and White, were order- 
ed aſhore, with directions to conceal themſelves and 
keep out of the way of enquirx. 
Bryant further depoſed, that he and five more were 
hired by the priſoner at a guinea a head to bring the 
deceaſed on board; that neither of them belonged 955 
to the Ruby, but to the Vernon ſchooner. © | 
Mr. Berry, the firſt lieutenant of the prifoner's 
ſhip, depoſed, that being on deck he ſaw the deceaſed 
brought on board late in the evening on the 23d of 
January laſt. The deceaſed was immediately carried 
into the purſer's cabin, and there kept till five o'clock 
in the morning. That the priſoner Goodere, White, 
and Mahony were with the deceaſed. That he ſaw 
the priſoners and deceaſed through a. crevice in. the 
cabin adjoirfing to the purſer's cabin. That the de- 
ponent and the cooper of the ſhip, and his wife were 
together, and by means of the crevice ſaw the whole 
tranſaction. The agreement between Goodere, White, 
and Mahony was, that Mahony ſhould have — 8 
| : ite 
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White 1 fol. and what money the deceaſed had iv 
his pockets, and W gold watch. After the agree- 
on, Mahony and White went 

about their bloody work, the priſoner Goodere ſtand- 
ing centry with his drawn ſword in one hand, and a 
piſtol in the other, to kill the firſt perſon that ſhould 
make any oppoſition to what they were about. 
The firſt £468 they did; they took a handkerchief 
out of the deceaſed's pocket: White held his hands, 
while Mahony put it about his neck, and then each 
of them pulled as hard as he could, in order to ſtran- 
gle the deceaſed at once; but Sir John making a deſ- 
perate ſtruggle, the priſoners could not effect it, fo as 
to prevent his crying out Murder! for God's ſake 
don't kill me; take all J have, but ſave my life: dear 
brother! what? muſt I die? Help! help! murder! 
&c.”—To prevent ahy further poiſe, the priſoner 
had laid 

resdy. The priſoner Mahony then flipped off the 
handkerchief, and put the cord about the deceaſed's 
neck, which cord had a nooſe at the end: then Max: 
hony bee OW cord 1n one hand, thruſt the other 
in the deceaſed's throat, and his knee againſt his ſto- 
mach. In the mean while White held the deceaſed's 
hands, and took out of his pocket eight guineas and 
a gold watch, Then White came directly to the 
riſoner Goodere, and acquainted him with what was 


| done, and ſhewed him his brother's watch and mo- 


ney. The priſoner then aſked Mahony and White, 


whether the jobb was quite compleated ? they anſwer- 


ed, Yes. Then the priſoner gave Mahony and 

White what money he had about him, and bid them 

get aſhore directly, that they might the more ealily 
make their eſcape before day-light came on, © 

Mr. Jones, the cooper of the ſhip, and his wife 

confirmed the evidence of the lieutenant; and Me 
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2 | 1 
Ford depoſed, that he had Mahony under cure for 


the foul diſeaſe for three weeks, when he told him 


he had a private Jobb to do for captain Goodere, for 


which he was to have 200l. and then he would re- 


ward hin handſomely for his trouble. 


The priſoner, by way of defence, ſaid, it was a 


very hard caſe, and a great hardſhip on an innocent 
man, who, becauſe his brother had been killed, muſt 


right or wrong, be the murderer. He was innocent 


of the fact, and had no hand in the murder laid to 


his charge. His brother was a lunatic, and in a fit- 


of the phrenzy, ſtrangled himſelf, which he ſaid he 


could prove by his witnefles, and calling one Sarah 
Gettings, ſhe ſwore the deceaſed was mad by turns,- 
and very often attempted to make away with himſelf. 
One Ann Gettings ſwore, that the deceaſed had been 
2 long time ſubject to ſtrange whims and phrenzies, 
and often, talked of ſhooting, drowning, and ſtrang- 


* 


ling himſelf. 
An Account of the Diſcovery of this horrid Murder. 


Mr. Smith (the gentleman at whoſe houſe Sir John ; 


Dinely Goodere, and his brother, captain Goodere, 
ſpent a ſociable hour together the day before) acci- 
dently heard that evening, that a perſon who had the 
appearance of a gentleman, was hurried in a very 
violent mianner over College-green, and that a gen- 
tleman, who by the deſcription of him, anſwered to 
the perſon of the captain, aſſiſted ; and Mr. Smith 
knowing the ſhip was to fail the firſt fair wind, and 


VO. 
* 


remembering that they went out of the houſe near 


together, it came directly into his head, that the cap- 
tain had took him on board, with intent to deſtroy 


him when he came on the high ſeas. This ſuſpicion 


being ſtrengthened by other circumſtances, made ſo 
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deep an impreſſion on his mind, that early in the 


morning he applied himſelf to Henry Coombe, Eſq; 
the mayor, for an officer to go andMearch the ſhip, 
before ſhe was ſailed out of the liberty of the city, 
which reaches ten or fifteen miles down the river. 
The officer the mayor thought fit to ſend was the 
water baliff, with proper aſſiſtance, and full orders to 
ſearch the ſhip for Sir John Dinely Goodere, Bart, 
The officer obeyed his orders ; and coming to the 
ſhip, the cooper, his wife, and lieutenant Berry, 
uainted him, that they had juſt been conſulting 
about the affair, and diſcovered to him what they 
knew of the whole matter, the captain then being ſafe 
in his cabin. The water baliff ſent immediately this 
account to the city magiſtrates, who thought proper 
to reinforce him with a ſtrong guard to ſecure the cap- 
tain, but before the guard came, the cooper and lieu- 
tenant had done the buſineſs. 

A letter was ſent, wrote with captain Goodere's 
own hand, and directed to Mr. jarit Smith, attorney 
at law, on College-green, Briſtol, purporting, that to 
His (the captain's) great ſurprize, he had diſovered 
that his brother, Sir John had been murdered by two 
ruffians, and that the villians ſuſpected, had made 
their eſcape. This confirmed Mr. Smith, in his ſuſ- 
picions, and the captain being ſeized, as before men- 
tioned, was brought before the mayer at the town 
hall, where many of the aldermen and magiſtrates of 
of the city were alſo aſſembletdt. | 

It ſeems very remarkable, that among all the per- 
ſons concerned in this dark affair, there was but one 
Engliſhmen let into the ſecret, for the reſt were all 
Iriſh, and all belonged to the Vernon ſchooner. This 
Engliſhman belonged to the captain's ſhip, and was 
appointed to aſfiſt Mahony and White in the murder 
of Sir John, but that very night, he, by ſome means 
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or other, got ſo very drunk that they could not awa- 


ken him, nor get him out of his hammock (a lucky 


drunken bout, that ſaved his neck from the halter) 
ſo that the captain was forced to officiate in his place. 

This unparallelled ſcene of barbarity (according to 
Mahony's voluntary confeſſion) was concerted be- 


tween him and the captain ſome time before; and 


in all probability, the death of Sir John had been be- 
fore compleated by this bloody villian, had he had 


a convenient opportunity. And ſo little effect had 


Mahony's cruelty upon him, that, whilſt his irons 
were putting on, he ſaid, he did not care if he was 
to be hanged to-morrow, provided he could have a 
prieſt to give him abſolution. | | 

The late Sir John Dinely Goodere was an Hereford- 
ſhire Baronet, and the fourth ſon of Sir Edward 
Goodere, who was a deſcendant, as a Baronet of the 
preſent family. The ſaid family had formerly en- 
joyed the honour of knighthood, and had been of 
conſiderable note and eſteem in their reſpective coun- 
ties. His father, Sir Edward Goodere, was created 


a Baronet of Burghope, in Herefordſhire, (the ſeat 


of the family) in the ſixth of queen Anne; and after- 
wards had a ſeat in the Houſe of Commous, as knight 
of the ſhire for the county of Hereford. Before the 
death of Sir Edward, a perſon named Dinely, a re- 
lation, who was poſſeſſed of a very plentiful fortune, 
and who lived near Eveſham, in Worceſterſhire, ha- 


ving a great reſpect for the late Sir John, made him 


his heir, on condition that he ſhould change his name; 
for which purpoſe he obtained an a& of eee 
Sir John, when young, was not very tractable, ſo that 


his father ſent him a voyage to the Eaſt Indies, and 


he had ſailed to ſeveral other parts of the world, ha- 
ving been at ſea ſome years. As he could not learn 


A | ther 


much gentility on ſhip board, he returned to his fa- 
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ther. (who had ſome thoughts of getting him a com. 


miſſion in the royal navy) and expreſſing a diſlike 


of being ſent from home, declared he would never 
more go to ſea; and it is ſaid, his father on this de- 
claration of his, told him, he was mdre fit for a 


boatſwain, than to enjoy the title of Baronet, 


On the death of Sir Edward, and of Mr. Dinely, 
Sir John, to whom the title of Paronet devolved 
in right of his father, had a very pretty eſtate, 
when his father's, and that for which he changed his 
name were both joined. It is ſaid, that he was poſ- 
ſeſſed, in the counties of Hereford and Worceſterſhire, 


of upwards of 4000l. per annum; but we are aſſured. 


his income was a good 3oool. Sir John, about the 
age of twenty-three, married a young lady, the 
daughter of a merchant in that city, who gave her 3 
fortune of upwards of 20,0001. | 
But, it is ſo happened, ſome years after, through 
domeſtic jars in Sir John's family, that Sir Robert 
Jaſen, a neighbouring Baronet, who came pretty fre- 
uently to viſit Sir John's ſuſpicions were raiſed to 
duch a degree, that he forbid Sir Robert his houſe. 
The conſequence of this was, that Sir John brought 


an action in the Court of Common-pleas, at Weſt- 


minſter, for criminal converſation, and laid his da- 


mages at a2000l. The jury gave Sir John zool. da- 


mages. | 
Sir John, after this, indicted his lady for a conſpi- 


racy to take away his life, and by the evidence of a 
ſervant maid, the lady was found guilty, and com- 
mitted to the King's-Bench priſon, for twelve months, 
and to pay a ſmall fine. While ſhe remained in pri- 


ſon, he petitioned for a divorce ; but ſhe being aſ- 


fited with money by captain Goodere, and other 


riends, oppoſed it ſo ſtrongly, that the _ + 
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Lords were of opinion that it could not be granted : 
and ſo diſmiſſed the petition. 

The captain's view in furniſhing the diſtrefled lady 
with money, as he himſelf told Sir John, was, that 
he ſhould not marry a young woman, and ſo beget 
an heir to his eſtate; and this was one of the princi- 

al motives that induced Sir John to leave the grea- 
teſt part of his eſtate to his ſiſter's ſons, 
The principal occaſion of this horrid and barba- 
rous murder, was the injury captain Goodere-appre- 
hended Sir John had done him in cutting off the en- 
tail of his eſtate except 600). per annum, which he 
could notmeddle with, in order to ſettle it on his ſiſ- 
ter's ſons. 
By the death of Sir wie an eſtate of 400). per 
annum, devolved tothe Lady Dinely, his widow; not 
as a jointute, but as an eſtate of her own, which Sir 
John, while living, kept in his own-hands, | 

Captain Goodere, Mahony and White, received 
ſentence of death, and they were accordingly execu- 
ted and hung in chains to the North of the Hot Wells, 
in ſight of the place where the ſhip lay when the 
murder was committed. 
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WILLIAM BIRD, for ſu uffecating * Piiſmeis Se. Mar- 
 tin's Round-houſe, September, 1742. 


ILLIAM BIRD, was indicted, for that he, 
VN on the 16th of July, 1742, abgut- the hour 
of two in the morning of the ſaid day, with force 
and arms, in and upon one Mary, the wife of John 
Maurice, did feloniouſly, wilfully, and of malice 
afore-thought make an aſſault, and put into a cloſe 
room, called the Hole, in St, Martin's Round-houſe, 
and that the ſaid Mary during the time of her con- 
inement, was ſuffocated, and did die, 
Sarah . 


foz WILLIAM BIRD, for Murder. 


Sarah Bland, in the courſe of her evidence, de. 
poſed, that Mary Maurice were taken up ſome time 
in July, about a quarter after eleven at night, and 
committed to the Round-houſe. They had not fat 
down above four or five minutes above ſtairs, but 
Mr. Bird came to the deponent, took her by the 
- ſhoulder, and bid her go down ſtairs ; madam, ſaid 
he, go down the ſtairs, and Mary Maurice ſaid, let 
me go along with my couſin; and ſhe went along 
with her into the hole. When they were put in, 
they found twelve or fourteen people there, and 
that with ' thoſe afterwards put down, made in al, 
twenty-four, They were kept till ten the next morn- 
ing. It was vaſtly hot, and the deponent cried out 
murder; and was ſeconded by almoſt all of them, 
Sarah Bland aſked for ſome water, but Mr. Bird 
made no anſwer to it. She 0 for ſome air, and 
in order to get ſome, told Mr. Bird there was a wo- 
man in labour, that ſome were in fits, and two 2 
dying. He ſaid they might die and be damned. 
This was about four o'clock in the morning. 
About ſive o clock Mary Maurice grew light head- 

ed, and ſaid to Sarah Bland, “ Couſin let me die, let 
me die for God's ſake.” She laid her head in the de - 
ponent's lap for ſome time; till dropping off, ſhe 
ſaw no more of her afterwards, being ſeized herſelf 
in a fit. There was a woman came with a quartern 
of gin to ſome priſoner there, but I could not tell 
who it was. This was before the whole was ſhut up, 
Mr. Bird ſhoved her away, ſpilt the liquor, and broke 
the glaſs. He called her a bitch, and bid her go 
away from the window ; ſhe went away and did not 
return. Soon after Mr. Bird came and padlocked 
the window. It was a ſhutter with iron bars a- croſs, 
and long holes to let the light through. 1 
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The heat was ſo exceffive, that murder and fire 
was called. There was a woman brought a tobacco- 
pipe, got ſome beer, and the priſoners ſucked 
through the ſmall end of the pipe, which was put 
through the ſmall hole in the ſhutter, and ſomebody 
came and puſhed the woman and broke the pipe. / 

When the priſoners cried murder, fire, no perſon 
came to their aſſiſtance. Many were in fits, 

Many witneſſes were examined, who all agreed in 
their teſtimony, that what with heat of the weather, 
(it being then in July) and the confinement of ſuch 
2 number in ſo cloſe a place, they ſuffered the moſt 
intolerable diſtreſs ; that four of the women were 
actually ſtifled and ſuffocated, and lay dead in the 
place when the door was opened at ten o'clock in 
the morning, in order to take them before a juſtice; 
that though they made the moſt terrible outcries, 
fire, murder, &c. and made the moſt doleful com- 
plaints, that they ſhould all die, unleſs they were re- 
lieved, all the comfort Mr. Bird would afford them 
was, „Let the bitches die and be damned;” nay, ſo 
cruel was this inhuman keeper, that, though one of 
the poor wretches would have given a fhilling for a 
quart of water, and others offered four ſhillings for 
a gallon, yet he would not ſuffer them to have a drop, 
though they were periſhing with drought: and nor 
only faſtened the. door of the hole, but even the 
windows and ſhutters of the place, on purpoſe, one 
would think, to prevent even the poſſibility of ce- 
ceiving any benefit from the air, though there was 
toom enough above ſtairs, as allo in the paſſage 
leading to the hole. | | 

The evidence being gone through, it was obſery. 
ed by the court, on behalf of the priſoner, that the 
rſt part of the charge, viz. his forcing, putting, 

and placing her in this hole, was ſo far from being 
| proved 


i 
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proved, that the contrary appeared in evidence; and 
they doubted, it being ſo laid, it was not become 
neceſſary to be proved. It was ſaid on the part of 
the crown, that if in the firſt inſtance ſhe was not ſo 
forced, yet from the time ſhe cried out for relief, 


and defired they might be thinned, or let out, the 


continuing her there was a forcible confinement ; and 
the continuing her there, knowing the danger ſhe 
was in, may make that a force upon her, ab initio; 
but, that as this particular fact might not have been 
laid, there is no neceſſity to prove it. For this pur- 
poſe was cited, 2 Hawkins, cap. 46. ſect. 41. Alſo 
Mackelly's cafe, in killing a ſerjeant in London, on 
2 ſpecial verdict, found at the Old-Bailey, Decem- 
ber 5, 1610, which was ſaid to be a caſe in point, 
The firſt exception to which verdict was, that there 
was a material variance betweeen the indictment, 
and the verdict : for the indictment ſuppoſed, that 
the ſheriff had made a precept to the ſerjeant at mace 
to arreſt the defendant, and by the verdict it ap- 
peared, that there was not any ſuch precept ryade, 
fo that the indictment being ſpecial, to make that 
offence murder, by conſtruction of law upon the 
ſpecial matter, without malice prepenſe, ought to 
be purſued and proved in eveidence, which was not 
done in that caſe, for the jury did not find the ſaid 
ſpecial matter, but the contrary, and becauſe the 
zury, had not found the ſpecial matter, contained in 
the inditment, but other matter, judgment could 
not be given againſt the priſoner upon that indict- 
ment. To which it was anſwered, and in the end 
| reſolved by all the judges of England, that there was 
ſufficient matter contained iy the indictment, upon 
which the court ought to give judgment of death 
againſt - the priſoner, notwithſtanding the ſaid vari- 
ance, and he was executed. 9 Rep. 62. 70, 
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T the ſeſſions held at the Old Bailey, in the 
month of October, 1743, William Chetwynd 
was indicted at common-law for the murder of Tho- 
mas Ricketts, i 

He was likewiſe indicted on the ſtatute of ſtabbiiig. 

This aceident happened between two young gen- 
tlemen, who boarded at Clare's academy in Soho- 
Square: * . 8 
Maſter William Hamilton being ſworn depoſed; 
that he was a boarder at Mr. Clare's academy in laſt 
September; and the prifoner was then a boarder 
there. That he was preſent when the priſoner and 
Mr. Ricketts wete together in the room: That it 
was on the twenty-fixth of September. There were 
Samuel Malcher; Thomas Ricketts, and Mr. Chet- 
wynd in the room when he went in. Mr. Chetwynd 
had got ſome cake; and Mr. Ricketts defired him to 
give hini a piece of it; Chetwynd refuſed : that he 
aſked hit for a piece, and he likewiſe denied him. 

Hannah Humphreys came into the room about 
that time. Mr. Chetwynd took the cake, and cut 
à piece off, and laid it on the bureau, and locked 
the other up; with that Mr. Ricketts came and took 
the piece of cake off the bureau: Chetwynd aſked 
him for it; and Ricketts laughing, went up to the 
maid and told her, he had taken a piece of Chet- 
wynd's cake; with that Chetwynd came up to him, 
ind demanded it again, Ricketts gave him no an- 
ſwer, but continued laughing : upon which Chet- 
wynd ſtruck him immediately with the knife he had 
in his hand, back-handed. 

Mr. Ricketts was ſtanding by the ſide of Mr, Chet- 
wynd; the blow was given juſt here, pointing to the 
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right fide of his belly. 
out, he was afraid he was ſtabbed, and clapped his 
hand on his fide. It was a large claſp knife. 

Another of the ſchool-boys was called, maſter 
Samuel Malcher, who being aſked how old he was, 
anſwered thirteen next January; the court aſked bim 
what he thought would become of him, if be did 
not ſpeak the truth? he ſaid, he ſhould be unhappy 
everlaſting. 

He then proceeded to inform the court what he 
knew of the affair; which was that Mr. Ricketts 
aſked Mr. Chetwynd for a piece of cake, and Mr, 
Chetwynd gave it him. About a quarter of an hour 
after he aſked him for another piece, and Chetwynd 
refuſed it him, and then went out of the toom with 
the cake under his arm, and came in again, He laid 
it down upon the bureau, and cut a piece off, and 
laid it down, and Ricketts came and took ir=—ſnat- 
ched it away. The cake lay before Chetwynd, and 
Ricketts put his hand beſides him, took it away, and 
went to the window, unon, which Mr. Chetwynd 
came and ſtabbed him, almoſt inſtantly. Mr. Rick- 
etts told the maid then he was ſtabbed, and went 
down ſtairs. 

Ricketts teazed Chetwynd much about the firſt 
piece of cake, and when Chetwynd went out of the 
room the deceaſed followed him; and when Chet- 
- wynd carried the cake ont under bis arm, and came 
in again, Ricketts ſtill followed him. 
| hen-Hannah Humphreys was called, who depo- 

ſed, that the young gentlemen were in-the dining- 
room, and ſhe in the. next room. She hearing 2 
noiſe went in, and aſked them what they did there, 
and why they were not in their own — Mr. 
| Ricketts, made anſwer, that he wanted a piece of 
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cake of Mr. Chetwynd. She ſaid to Mr. Ricketts, 
have you not had a piece? He ſaid, no, and ſmiled. 
She looked at Mr. Ricketts, and ſaid, ſhe believed 
he had, for he had ſome crumbs of cake upon his 
lips. He ſmiled again, and ſaid he wanted another, 
or a bigger piece, Mr. Chetwynd was then at the 
bureau cutting his cake. Mr, Ricketts went up to 
the bureau to Mr, Chetwynd, and Mr. Chetwynd 
lifting up his arms, ſaid, “ don't Mr. Ricketts.” Mr. 
Ricketts then took the cake. He came up to- 
her again, and ſaid, Hannah, I have got ſome cake. 
Upon his ſaying ſo, Mr. Chetwynd came from the 
bureau, to my right hand, and in a very ſhort time, 
Mr, Ricketts ſaid, Hannah, Mr. Chetwynd has 
ſtabbed me.” She looked at him. She did not ſee 
the ſtab given. Mr. Ricketts had nothing in his 
hand, but a bit of cake, Mr. Ricketts had not 
ſtruck Mr. Chetwynd, nor was ſeemingly in anger. 
Mr. Ricketts put his hand to his fide : ſhe bid him 
take it away, and then ſhe ſaw-a little blood. Mr. 
Chetwynd,” ſaid ſhe, “ you have done very well!“ 

Mr, Cherwynd replied, * Hannah, if I have hurted 

him, I am very ſorry for it.” Mr. Chetwynd-left the 
room,--and the next morning the houſe, 5 
Mr. Breeſton Long depoſed, that he came to town 
on Monday 3 the twenty-fixth of September, and 
found a letter from Mr, Clare; wherein he acquaint- 
ed him, that Mr. Ricketts had received a wound 
from a young gentleman in the houſe, but thought 
there was then no danger. He did not go to Mr. 
Ricketts that night, thinking there was no occafion 
tor ſo doing ; but in the morning, he ſent to Mr. Saint 
Hill, whoſe opinion was always taken when any acci- 
dent happened in the family. He defired Mr.Saint 
Hill to meet him that day at the academy, which 
; BD d:dz- | he 
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he did, and they found there Mr. Shipton and Mr, 
Middleton, who had been called in. Theſe three 
gentlemen, with Mr. M'Cullock, the ſurgeon of the 
houſe, viewed Mr. Ricketts's wound, and thought 
him in very great danger : they cantinued attending 
him till Thurſday morning the twenty-ninth, when 
de died. Mr. Ricketts told Mr. Long, that on Mon: 
day about noon, he was ſent to call Mr. Chetwynd 
to tence, and found him in the diping-room with a 
cake, of which he aſked him for a piece, which he 
gave him; that he then aſked Mr. Chetwynd for ano- 
ther piece, which he refuſed ; and cut a piece of 
| Cake and laid it upon the bureau, which ſtood at the 
bottom of the room: Mr, Ricketts to teaze Mr, 
Chetwynd for having refuſed him, but without any 
intention of eating or keeping it, took up the piece 
of cake and carried it to the middle window, and ſaid 
to Hannah, the maid, wha ſtood there, I haye got 
a piece of cake: and that Mr. Chetwynd followed 
him, and immediately ſtabbed him in the belly, 
Mr. Ricketts ſaid, he never had any quarrel with him, 
and that he forgave him. 

Mr. Peter Saint Hill depoſed, that on Tueſday 
the twenty-ſeventh of September, he receiyed a let- 

ter from Mefirs. Drake and Long, defiting him to 
go to Mr. Clare's academy in Soho-ſquare, to fee 2 
Young gentleman, whom they had the care of, who 
the day before had been accidentally waunded, He 
met there Mr. Shipton, Mr. Middleton, and Mr. 
M'Cullock ; and by Mr. M'Cullock's account of the 
wound, wha firſt dreſſed him, and the. ſymptoms 
that attended it, they had too much reaſon to fear 
that it had penetrated into the cavity of the belly, 
and that ſome of the viſcera were wounded, for his 


belly was much ſwelled, and acroſs the upper part of 


it lo very paintul as to deprive him of all reſt, and 
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kis pulſe was extremely quick and contracted. The 
next day they met again: he had a very unquiet 
night; his pulſe was extremely quick and low; and 
though his belly was not ſo much ſwelled, yet his 
ain acroſs the upper part of it was more ſevere, and 
attended with a continual hiek- up, and frequent bi- 
lious vomitings. There is no doubt but that th 
wound was the occaſion of his death. 1 
Mr. M Cullock depoſed, that he was called at half 
an hour after one, on the Monday, to go to Mr. 
Clare's; when he came there, he aſked to ſee the 


knife, which was produced broke. He probed the 


wound, but did not find at that time, that it had 


penetrated into the cavity of the belly: the deceaſed's 


ulſe was extremely low, but he thought it was ow- 
ing to the fright: he went the next day, and upon 
ſearching the wound, he found it' had penetrated in- 
to the cavity of the belly, and that it was a very bad 
caſe : upon that Mr. Middleton was ſent for, and Mr. 
Shipton and Mr, Saint Hill. - 80 
The counſel for the priſoner called no witneſſes, 
admitting that the fact had been fairly laid before the 


court by the evidence, and acknowledged the can- 


dor of the gentlemen concerned in the proſecution, 


in repreſenting it to the jury without any aggravati- 


on; but infited, on his behalf, that however his 


hand might be unhappy, this heart was innocent; 


that therefore this fact could not amount to murder 


at common law, which the Lord Coke defines to be, 


tan unlawful killing another man with malice afore- 


thought,“ either expreſſed by the party, or implied 
by the law ; that in this caſe, there was not the leaſt 
of that ingredient, their own evidence having ſhew- 


ed they were friends, friends to the laſt hour, when 
the gentleman ſaid he — — him. That it being 
proved there was a friendſhip ſubfiſting, it would be 
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talking againſt the ſenſe of mankind to ſay the law 
could imply any thing contrary to what is plain- 
ly proved. That deliberation and cruelty makes 
the difference between manſlaughter and murder, 
For which purpoſe they cited ſeveral caſes and au- 
thorities. 0 

Shall the young boy at the bar who was doing a 
lawful act, be ſaid to be guilty of murder? He was 
reſcuing what was his own ? the witneſſes have told 
you, that after he had given Ricketts a piece of cake, 
Ricketts went to him for more; he denied it him; 
he had a right to keep his cake, and the other had 
no right to take it; and he had a right to retake it. 

There are caſes in the books which make a dit, 
ference between murder and manſlaughter. If a man 
takes up a bar of iron and throws it at another, it is 
murder; and the difference in the crime lies between 
' 2a perſon's taking it up, and having it in his hand, 
Chetwynd had the knife in his hand, and upon that 
a provocation enſues, for he did not take the knife 
up; if he had, that would have ſhewn an inteytion 
to do miſchief. It may be doubted, whether or no 
when he had this knife in his hand for a lawful pur- 
poſe, and in-an inſtant ſtruck the other, whether he 
conſidered he had the, knife in his hand; for if in his 
paſſion he intended to ſtrike with his hand, and 
firuck with the knife, not thinking it was in his hand, 
it is not ſtriking with the knife, 

That it was to be confidered whether there was 
not evidence to except this caſe from the letter of the 
Statute- 1 James J. 8 


At the beginning of the affray, Chetwynd had 2 


knife in his hand; and it was one continued act. 
And another queſtion was, whether there was not 4 


ſtruggle; here was the cake taken, and endeavour- 


ing to get it again, this accident happens; at = 
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firſt taking of the cake, it is in evidence, that Chet. 
wynd was forced to extend his arms, unleſs the other 
was coming to take it from him, and then a ſtruggle 
is a blow. I 5 
This act of the 1 James I. was made for a parti» 
cular purpoſe: on the union of the two kingdoms, 
there were national factions and jealouſies, when 
wich ed perſons, to conceal the malice lurking in 
their hearts, would ſuddenly ſtab others, and ſcreen 
themielves from the law by having the act looked. 
upon as the reſult of an immediate quarrel, That 
this ſtatute has been always looked upon as a hard 
law, and therefore always conſtrued by all the judp: 
es in favour of the priſoner. That when the facts 
amount only to manſlaughter at common law, it hay 
been the cuſtom of the court to acquit upon this 
ſtatute. | 0 9 
The counſel for the crown in reply, ſubmitted it 
to the court whether (ſince the only points infiſted 
on by way of defence for the priſoner, where queſ- 
tions at law, in which the jury were to be guided by 
their opinion) the facts proved and admitted did not 
cleary, in the firſt place, amount to murder at com- 
mon law; and in the ſecond place, whether there 
could be the leaſt doubt in point of law, but that 
bis caſe was within the ſtatute of 1 James I. 
Upon the fifſt it was admitted, that to conſtitute 
murder there muſt be malice. 18 
But it was agreed, that malice was of two kinds 
either expreſſed and in fact, or implied by law. 
But when one perſon Kills another without pro- 
vocation it is murder, becauſe the law preſumes and 
implies, malice from the act done. And therefore, 
whenever any perſon kills another it is murder, un- 
leſs ſome ſufficient provocation appear. But it 
18 not every provocation that extenuates the kilhng- 
of a man from murder into manſlaughter. A flight 
| 1 or 
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or trivial provocation is the ſame as none, and 5 
-not allowed in law to be any juftification or excuſe 
for the death vf another. And'therefore no words of 
reproach or infamy, whatever provoking circumſtan- 
ces they may be attended with; no affronting gueſ- 
tures, or deriding poſtures, however inſolent or 
malicious, are allowed to be put in balance with the 
life of a man, and to extenuate the offence from 
murder to manſlaughter. Kelyng, 140. 

For the fame- reaſon, no ſudden quarrel upon 2 
ſudden provocation, ſhall juftify ſuch an act of eruelty 
as one man's ſtabbing another, though it be done 
immediately in the heat of paſſion. As if perſons, 
playing at tables, fall out in their game, and the one 
upon a ſudden kills the other with a dagger, this 
was held to be murder by Bromley, at Cheſter af- 
fizes. Kelyng, 128. 
In the like manner, no treſpaſs on lands or goods 
ſhall be allowed to be any excuſe tor one man's at- 
racking another in ſuch manner as apparently endan- 
gers his life, and could not be intended merely as 2 
chaftiſement for his offence ; becauſe no violent acts 
beyond the proportion of the provocation receive 
countenance from the law. | 
And therefore if a man beats another for treſpaſ- 
eng upon his goods or lands, and does not deſiſt, 
he will be juſtified by law; becauſe what he does is 
only in defence of his property, and no more than r 
ghaſtiſement to the offender. 

But, ſays the lord chief juſtice Holt, if one man 
be treſpaſſing on another, breaking his hedges, or 
the like, and the owner, or his ſervant, ſhall upon 
ſight thereof, take up a hedge-ſtake, and knock him 
on the head, that will be mutder; becauſe it it 2 
violent act beyond the proportion of the provocation. 
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That applying the rules of law to the preſent caſe, 


it was plain, that the violent act done, bore no pro- 
portion to the provocation. All the pfovocation 

iven was taking up a piece of cake, which 1s not 
boch an offence as can juſtify the priſoner's attacking 
the perſon who took it up, with an inſtrument, that 


apparently endangered his life, or rathet carried 


certain death along with it. 

On the ſecond indictment it was ſaid, that the 
counſel for the priſoner had in effect contended, that 
the ſtatute i James I. ſhould never be allowed to 
comprehend any one caſe whatſoever, or extend to 
any one offender, which would entirely fruſtrate that 
ſtatute; fince it was only made 1n order to exclude 
ſuch perſons as ſtabbed others upon the ſudden, 


from the benefit of clergy ; and was intended as a 


ſort of correction to the common law, by reſtraining 


ſuch offenders through fear of due puniſhment, Who 


were emboldened by preſuming on the benefit of 
clergy, allowed by the common law. But if it is to 
exclude none from their clergy, who at common law 


would have been entitled to it, it can never have any 


, 


effect, and may be as well repealed. g 

And if the ſtatute is to have any force or effect at 
all, there can be no doubt but it muſt extend to the 
preſent caſe. It is expreſſly within the words; Mr. 
Ricketts was ſtabbed, having then no weapon drawn 
in his hand, and not having before ſtruck the perſon 


who ſtabbed him., It is plainly within the intention: 


which is declared in the preamble to have been in 


order to Puniſh ſtabbing or killing upon the ſudden,” 


committed in rage or any other paſſion of the mind, 
&c. and therefore it was: ſubmitted*to the court, 
whether upon the facts proved, and not denied, the 
conſequence of the law was not clear, that the pri- 
loner was guilty within both indictments. FR 
Nuss. XX, C ce | Mr. 
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Mr. baron Reynolds, and Mr. Recorder, being 
the only gentlemen of the long robe on the bench, 


when Mr. Chetwynd was tried, taking notice of the 


points of Iaw that had ariſen, the learned arguments 
of the counſel, and the many caſes cited upon this 
occafion, were of opinion, that it would be proper 
to have the facts found ſpecially, that they might 
be put in a way of receiving a more folemn deter- 
mination. A ſpecial verdi& was accordingly on all 


fides agreed on, and drawn up in the uſual manner, 


viz. by giving a true ſtate of the facts as they ap- 
peared in evidence, and concluding thus: We find 
that the deceaſed was about the age of nineteen, and 
Mr. Chetwynd about the age of fifteen ; and that of 
this wound the deceaſed died, on the twenty-ninth 
of the ſaid September ; but whether upon the whole, 
the priſoner is guilty of all, or any of the ſaid in- 
dictment, the jurors ſubmit to the judgmeiſt of the 
ourt,” 


a 
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MARTHA STRACEY, for an Highway Rebbery, 


T the ſeſſions at the Old-Bailey, in the month 

of January, 1744-5, Martha Stracy was in- 

icted for robbing William Humphreys, on the 
highway of one guinea, December 23. ing 

The proſechtor being ſworn, depoſed, that about 

twenty minutes after twelve o'clock, between the 

twenty-ſecond and twenty-third day of October, as 

he was going along the Strand, by Northumberland- 


| houſe, the priſoner met him, and ſaid, © Where are 


you going, my dear? he ſaid, “What is it to you, 
you b—h ?” Then a man came behind him, or one 


fide of him, and laid hold of his collar ; as ſoon 3s 
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he found that, he ſtruck at him; then another man 
came up and pulled him down backwards upon a ſtep, 
held him by the throat, and aſked him what buſi- 
neſs he had to call the woman b—h ? Then the 
priſoner unbuttoned his breeches, and turned every 
pocket the wrong fide out, and took a guinea.out of 
bis fob. She left one fix-pence behind, which hap- 
pened to ſtick in the corner of one of his pockets. 
As ſhe was unbuttoning his breeches, he took hold 
of her by the coat with his right hand, the men 
having left his hands at liberty. She was very dex- 
terous, for ſhe was not above a minute robbing him. 
The men made off, and one of them ſtruck at him 
with a ſtick about two feet and a half long. When 
he got up, he took her by the hand, and ſhe called 
for aſhſtance ; then one ofthe men came and knock- 
ed him down, The deponent never quitted hold of 
the priſoner the whole time. While he was down 
upon his back, ſhe, the priſoner, ſaid, . D—n him, 
kill him, he ſqueaks.” Then Thomas Ind, Ben- 
jamin Meadows came to his aſſiſtance, and the men 
got off—it being a very dark night. The deponent 
kept faſt hold of her till they came to the watch- 
houſe. LEE hs 
The priſoner ſaid, that Humphreys aſked her to 
drink, and he would give her a ſhilling to have ſome 
converſation with her. She ſaid ſhe did not come 
out upon that account, but he perſuaded her, and 
on her the guinea inſtead of a ſhilling, or elſe ſhe 
ould not have kept it in her pocket till the next 
morning. N | 
William Dunn, the conſtable of thenight, depoſed, 
that about one o'clock in the morning, the proſecu- 
tor brought the priſoner into St. Martin's watch- 
houſe, and told him, as he has ſworn in court, that 
ſhe had robbed him, by the aſſiſtance of two men, 
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of a guinea ; that he had never let her go from him, 
and was ſure ſhe muſt have it about her, He ſearch- 
ed her, and took two ſhillings and ſome half-pence 
out of her pocket. He ſaid to Ind, ſearch her be-. 
hind and before, begging your pardon, my lord, 
he has got a very good hand at ſearching : he ſearch- 
ed her, and took the guinea out of her mouth; that 
he was the more ready to have her ſearched, becauſe 
the man was very poſitive, and very ſober. 

Dunn took her afide, and defired her to give an 


account of her two accomplices, by which ſhe might 


probably ſave her own life ; inſtqad of giving a 
direct anſwer, ſhe ſaid, Whether I had any aſſiſt- 
ance or not, I will make no confeſhon.” Then ſhe 

ulled him back, whiſpered him in the ear, and ſaid, 


d Mr, Conſtable, I know it is in your power to leave 


the watch-houſe door open, and let me out: if you 
will, you ſhall — whenever you pleaſe,” 
Thomas Ind, the man that ſearched her, depoſed, 
that he belonged to the houſe of correction at To- 
thill-fields Bridewell, On the twenty-ſecond of De- 
cember, about nine o'clock at night, he went to the 
goal with ſome priſoners, and laid till near twelve. 


He was going home into Covent garden, and juſt by 


the Bagnio at Charing-croſs, he heard an outcry; 
he thought there had been ſome quarrel. He ſaw 
Humphreys, with the priſoner in his right hand: 
he told him he had been robbed by the priſoner 
and two men, and defired him to go with him to 
the watch-houſe. When he came there, Mr. Dunn 
thought him a proper perſon, and defired him to 
fearch her. He pulled off her ſtockings, ſearched 
all her cloaths, and found 28. 4d. and a bag of to- 


bacco: Then he ſearched her arm-pits, and every 


where that he thought ſhe might have concealed it, 
but could not find the guinea : at laſt, he ſaid, «© Du 
N you, 
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you, open your mouth” ; ſhe opened it, and turned 
up her tongue double: he put his finger into her 
mouth, and brought qut the guinea. | 
Paul Broadbent, the beadle, depoſed, that h 
held the candle, while Ind ſearched her, and at laſt he 
brought the guinea out of her mouth ; he ſaid ſhe had 
better conteſs who were her accomplices ; ſhe ſaid, 
if ſhe was hanged herſelf, ſhe would not bring in 
any other perſon to be hanged. | 

Benjamin Meadows depoſed, that. he was going 
home between twelve and one o'clock, and when he 
was againſt the Mews gate, he heard watch cried 
out; he did not mind it at firſt, but ſoftly walked on; 
when he came againſt his own door, he ſaw Hum- - 
phreys have hold of the priſoner by the hand: when 
be came up, he was ſurrounded by many people; 
ſome ſaid, let her go; he heard Humphreys ſpeak, 
and knew his voice. That he pour to Humphreys, 

who ſaid, he had been robbed of a guinea. ** Then,” 
ſays he, “If you have been robbed, don't let her 
go.” They carried her to the watch-houſe ; Mr. 
Ind ſearched her all over, and at laft pulled the gui- 
nea out of het mouth. | 

The jury, without heſitation, brought her in guilty, 

Death, 5 2 
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T the ſeſſions held at the Old- bailey, in the 
month of May, 1745, Benjamin Stevens was 
indicted for the murder of Sarah, his wife, on the 
" 26th of April, | 
In the courſe of evidence it appeared by the depo} 
ſition of Sarah Connell, that the priſoner and his wife 
lodged at her houſe, and had been there about a 
month: it was a ready furniſhed lodging, and they 


had 
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had a lock and key to themſelves. The action was 
done three doors off her houſe, on the Friday before 
May-day. 

The priſoner and the huſband of Sarah Connell 
were cord-wainers, and the deceaſed uſed to cloſe 
ppper leathers for the trade, 

The deceaſed was alive and well between three ond 
four o'clock in the afternoon, and came to Sarah 
Connell with a pair of upper leathers. About three 
quarters after fix, the priſoner came to her houſe, 
and defired her to go into the chamber to his wife; 
he was in a great deal of confuſion and diſorder. She 
aſked him what was the matter? he ſaid, he was 
afraid ſhe was dead. Says Sarah Connell, “ I hope 
there has been no quarrel, or that ſhe is not in a fit, 
He ſaid, © he wiſhed ſhe would make haſte up, for 
there was a great effuſion of blood,” Says Connell, 
« [ hope you have not been quarrelling.” He an- 
ſwered with a great deal of concern, © That it was 
a very bad quarrel, for he was afraid ſhe was dead.” 
Says Connell,“ I hope you have not killed your wife.“ 
he ſaid, © he had given an helping hand to it, for ſhe 
was ſtabbed.” 

The huſband of Sarah Connell ſaid, c Why don't 
you go?” ſays ſhe, „I do not care to go amongſt 
blood by myſelf;” ſo Roſe Dockery, and Anne Nu- 
t went with her. They found her naked in bed, 
only her ſhift on, and dead; but to all appearance, 
and [her belief, when ſhe (Sarah Connel) firſt ſaw her, 
ſhe was faſt aſleep. She turned down the bed cloaths, 
and there was a hole through her ſhift into her left 
breaſt, 

Sarah Connell to account for her being i in bed in 
the afternoon, ſaid, that it appeared, that he had al- 
ſo been in bed, and that when they had got a drop of 

liquor, *. uſed to go to bed. She deſired Ann 
Nugent 
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Nugent to go for a conſtable, and not make any 
noiſe about it, for if he (Stevens) ſhould know of 
a conſtable's being ſent for, he might go off: ſhe 
engaged to keep him, in diſcourſe till rhe conſtable 
Hould come. Away went Nugent, to Mr. Oake, 2 
conſtable in the Coal-yard. She thought to have 
found the priſoner in her huſband's room, but he 
was gone. . 

She laid her hand upon the deceaſed's head and 
forehead; as ſhe lay quite ſtill, ſne ſpoke to her, and 
deſired, if ſhe had any breath in her, to remove, or 
lift up her eyes, but ſhe did neither. She went there 
afterwards, and the priſoner with them, and there. 
was a knife upon the ſeat he worked on, (a ſhoe- ma- 
ker's knife.) She aſked him how the knife came 
there? he ſaid, he put it there himſelf. The knife 
was bloody, but,there were no ſparkles of blood up- 
on her fingers, or her face, or hardly on the ſheet. 


The blood ran through the bed upon the ground, 


but there was none on the upper ſheet, There 
was no appearance, as if ſhe had made a ſtruggling, 
or oppoſition, and it was her opinion ſhe was killed 
in her ſleep. 8 
Mr. Edmund Killick, a ſurgeon, depoſed, that on 
the 27th of April, he was ſent for to open the body 
of the deceaſed, and upon viewing it, found a wound 
upon the left fide of her breaſt, two inches traverſed, 
near the ſternon, into the pericradium, and into the 
left ventricle of the heart, and this muſt be attended 
with ſudden death. He put the knife into the wound, 
and it fitted it exactly. It was moft probable that 
ſhe was aſleep at the time he ſtabbed her, becauſe. 
there was no ſpring of blood: there can be no circu- 
lation of the blood, without its going into the left - 
ventricle of the heart, | * 
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Mr. Oake, the conſtable, depoſed, that on the 
26th of April, being ſent for, he went, and found 
the deceaſed bloody in bed ; he took her bythe hand 
and found ſhe was dead; there was a knife all bloody, 


and a great deal of blood in and upon the hed. He 


went to his maſter, Mr. Purdue's, where he worked, 


and enquired for him, and deſired them, if he came, 
to lay hold of him, and ſend for him, ſor he belie- 


ved he had murdered his wife. He went to ſeveral 
houſes in Clare-market, where the ſhoe-makers uſe, 
and could not find.him ; he went to the houſes where 
he lodged before, and he was not there, but they 
ave him a good character. Then he went back to 
Eis (Oake's) houſe, and found him drinking a pot 
of beer with two men: he told him he muſt take 
him into cuſtody ; he ſaid he was very willing to ſur- 
render himſelf. Says Oake to him, © Are you the 
huſband of that unfortunate woman that was murder- 
ed?” cc Yes,” ſaid he, © I am the unfortunate man 
who gave that mortal wound.“ He ſeemed to be 
much concerned, and ſaid, he could freely take a 
knife and cut his own throat for what he had done. 
He ſaid, he believed he ſhould be hanged, and deſi- 
red nothing more than toſubmit himſelf tojuſtice; and 
deſired the conſtable that he would prevent his being 
ill treated by the mob. Then he prevaricated, and 
aid, ſhe put a knife to her breaſt, and ſaid, 4+ Now 
you rogue thruſt it in:“ and that he thruſt the Knife 
into her breaſt, 
Dockery and Nugent confirmed the teſtimony gi- 
ven by Connell, as to their ſeeing her lie in bed; and 
Sir Thomas de Veil depoſed, that the priſoner was 
brought before him, and defired to make a voluntary 
confeſſion. He read the confeſſion twice to him, and 
he ſigned it voluntarily and freely, and was ſober 


Sir Thomas told him, he believed it would be the 
finiſhing 
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finiſhing ſtroke for him. He ſeemed very penitent, 


and ſaid, he*made this confeſſion of his own accord. 


The priſoner, in his defence, ſaid, that he had 


ſent his wife to buy ſome victuals, and ſhe came home 


twice without any, She went out the third time, 


and he followed her. They went and drank two or 
three pints of beer, and ſhe drank a dram, for ſhe 
had been very much addicted to drinking. He per- 
ſuaded her to go home, and go to bed, and he had 


adeſign to go to bed alſo, in order that he might be 


able to get up by times in the morning. She took 
the knife off the ſeat, which is juſt by the bed, and 
defired him to kill her: he diſſuaded her from it, and 


they both ſtruggled, and both fell upon the bed, and 


he fell upon her, and run the knife into her. 

To his character appeared Mr. John Purdue, who 
ſaid that the unfortunate man had worked with him 
and his father twenty-three or twenty-four years ; 


and in all that time he never ſaw him ſtrike or abuſe 
his wife, but uſed her with abundance of good man- 


ners. Nobody knows what he has undergone with 


her; whenever ſhe wanted money of him ſhe had it, 


and he paid Mr. Purdue again. She had a ſhilling 
of him the day the accident happened. He was ſurpriz- 
ed when the conſtable and his landlady came to his 
houſe, and ſaid that Stevens had killed his wife. 


In order to explain to the court what he meant by his 


ſuffering very much by her, he ſaid, that the poor 
man could ſcarce keep a coat to his back, owing en- 
ticely to her drinking. He came to Mr. Purdue's 
ſhop, about half an hour after the conſtable had 
been there; ſaid he, Stevens, what have you done? 
they ſay you have murdered your wife.” Then he 
ſaid, „If I have I will go and ſurrender myſelf to 
juſtice de Veil,” and he would go to the conſtable 
in the coal-yard, 7 
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Mary Wyman ſwore, that on the 16th or 17th of 
April, on a Friday night, ſhe heard of the unhappy 
accident; ſhe'was the more ſurprized at it, becauſe 
Mr. Stevens and his wife had always behaved very 
civilly and endearing to one another : to be ſure the 
woman was very much addicted to drinking, and he 
has ſaid, Mrs. Wyman, what muſt 1 do with this 
unhappy woman ?” and he was afraid ſhe would make 
him commit ſome raſh unlucky act on him or her- 
ſelf. That ſhe told him, as he wasas ſober, patient man, 
he muſt make himſelf as eaſy as poſſible. That ſhe 
never heard him abuſe her, or ſay ſhe was a drunk- 
ard, and ſhe was not abuſive neither, for if the got 
A little in liquor, ſhe would go to bed. 

James Robinſon depoſed, that he belonged to a 
benefit club with Stevens, where they allow ſome 
money for burying wives; and hearing of this acci- 
dent, he went to look at the woman, and the priſo- 
ner deſired him to go up and help his wife, or ſhe 
would die for want of alſiſtance. When he ſaw her, 
he ſaid to Stevens, * You have killed your wife.“ 
« God forbid !” ſays he, © hut we have had a ſcut- 
fle, and ſhe has got an ualucky cut.” She lay cloſe 
to the fide of the bed-ſtead, and it was eaſy for her 
to reach the knife. Stevens is a very temperate man, 
and is ſcarce ever heard to ſwear an oath. 

Some others appeared to give. Stevens the beſt of 
characters, that his wife was addicted to drinking; 
and one in particular ſwore, that the deceaſed had 
many a time attempted to deſtroy herſelf, but that 
the priſoner uſed to wrench the knife out of her hands, 

The jury brought him in guilty. Death. 
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' CAPTAIN PORTEUS, Before the High Criminal Court 
of Lords of Fuſticiary in Scotland, for Murder, July 20, 


1730. 


IN Wedneſday, April 14, 1736, one Andrew 

Wilſon, condemned for the robbery of a col- 
lector of the cuſtoms, was excuted at Edinburgh, 
atttended by a numerous guard to prevent a reſcue, 
which was apprehended ; but though nothing of 
that kind was attempted, captain John Porteus, the 
commander of the city guard, on a parcel of boys 
throwing ſtones at the executioner as he was cutting 
him down, and as is uſual at executions, fired among 
the people, and his guard followed his example, by 
which about twenty perſons were unhappily killed 
or wounded. 7" Rn 

The captain and others guilty of this raſh and 
barbarous action, were thereupon. committed to pri- 
ſon, as they had not the leaſt orders from the magi- 
ſtrates to fire, who were themſelves in danger of 
being killed, a ball having grazed on the fide of the 
window, upſtairs, where they ſtood. For this fact” 
he was tried, found guilty of wilful murder, and 
ſentenced to death. 5 

Captain Porteus then formed the following peti- 
tion to her majeſty queen Caroline (who was then 
regent) which was accordingly delivered, and he 
was reprieved for ſix weeks. Ly 


To her moſt excellent Majeſly, Qucen CAROLINE, Guar- 
dian of theſe Realms; the humble Petition of John Por- 
teus, late Captain- Lieutenant of the City guard Edin- 
burgh; now under Sentence of Death, 


Sheweth, 
That a certain perſon named Andrew Wilſon, be- 
ing convicted in the High Court of Juſticiary in 
5 D d d 2 Scotland 
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Scotland, for a robbery of the public money, com. 
mitted on the highway, was ſentenced to death for 


that offence ; and it being apprehended the popu- 


lace would reſcue the ſaid offender, or commit ſome 
outrage at his execuion, your petitioner was appoint- 
ed by the magiſtrates of the ſaid city, to attend ſuch 
execution with a detachment of the city guard, with 
orders to the fame duly executed, and to ſuppreſs 
any tumults that might happen upon the gibbet, 
the populace began to inſiſt to have his body cut 
down, before the magiſtrates had given orders for 


that purpoſe ; and your petitioner having no autho. - 


rity to conſent thereto, without ſuch orders, they 
threatened to cut him down by force; and in order 
ſo to do, crowded in great numbers upon your pe- 
titioner and his men, and did actually aſſault them 
with large ſtones, by which ſeveral of the detach- 
ment were hurt and wounded, 

That, during this tumult, divers of the ſame de- 
tachment, without-order from your petitioner, un- 
fortuately fired upon the multitude, whereby ſeveral 
perſons were killed, and others wounded, - 

That your petitioner, after having uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to reſtrain ſuch firing by his men, per- 
ceiving them to run into confuſion, and to act with- 
ont orders, drew them off as faſt as poffible to the 
guard; and committed ſuch as he ſuſpected to have 
fired, to the cuſtody of the guard, together with their 
Pieces, which he ordered to be kept for inſpection, 
in the ſame condition as they were then in. 

That your petitioner being accuſed of having him- 
ſelf fired upon the multitude on this occaſion, and 
alſo of having ordered the detachment to fire, with- 
out anyjuſtor reaſonable cauſe, your petitioner was put 
upon his trial in the Highſcourt of Juſticiary afore- 
ſaid, for the ſaid ſuppaſe offence, and the jury U 
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nelled to try your petitioner, by their verdict found, 
That it was proved, that your petitioner had fired a 
un. BESS | . 
| : Upon which verdict returned by the jury, the 
court deemed and adjudged your petitioner to be 
hanged on a gibbet, on the 8th day of September 
next, | | | | 
That tho' your petitioner is ſenſible of that defer- 
ence and reſpect that is due to the verdict of a Britiſh 
jury, yet he humbly begs leave to repreſent to your 
moſt excellent majeſty the following circumſtances 
as they appeared upon his trial (to wit) that the evi- 
dence againſt your petitioner, as to his having fired, 
or given orders to fire, was very contradictory and 
inconſiſtent; for tho' ſome of the witnefles depoſed, 
that your petitioner fired the firſt ſhot, yet they 
differed extremely as to your petitioner's ſituation, at 
the time he is alledged to have ſo fired, as well as 
in other circumftances; ſome placing him in one 
corner, and others at a quite oppoſite corner of the 
ſcaffold : ſome alledging, that none of the ſoldiers 
were then near the petitioner, and that no other ſhots 
were fired at that time; while others deſcribe your 
petitioner as encompaſſed with ſoldiers, and ſay, 
that ſeveral ſhots were fired inſtantly upon your pe- 
titioner's firing ' ſuch firſt ſhot; and ſome agree, 
that the firſt ſhot was not fired by your petitioner, 
but by a centinel of the guard, who was eloſe by 
your petitioner. 3 
Whereas a great many perſons of undoubted cre- 
dit and verecity, produced on the part of your peti- 
tioner, expreſlly ſwore, that during the whole time 
of firing, (which continued four or five minutes) 
they took exact notice of your petitioner's behaviour 
and conduct, and could not obſerve that he fired at 
all; but that, upon the mob's preſling ſeverely upon 
| your 
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your petitioner and his men, and pelting them with 
large ſtones; your petitioner called aloud to keep 
off, otherwiſe he would fire ; and that upon your pe- 
titioner's pointing his piece, in order to intimidate 
the mob, a centinel of the guard, advanced from 
behind your petitioner, and fired the firſt ſhot, on 
which one of the multitude fell to the ground : from 
which example they ſuppoſed ſeveral others fired; 
by means whereof, the ſeveral perſons in the indict- 
ment mentioned were either killed or wounded. 
And as a further circumſtance, to ſhew that your 
petitioner did not fire, it was proved, that upon his 
return from the execution, your petitioner went di- 


rectly of his own accord to the magiſtrates, who 
examined his piece, and found the ſame loaded, and 


in ſuch condition, that they agreed and were ſatis- 
fied it had not been fired; and the ſergeant of the 


detachment atteſted, that your petitioner having de- 


livered his piece to the deponent to keep, while your 


petitioner attended the devotions at the execution, 


the deponent reſtored the ſame again to your petiti- 
oner, juſt before your petitioner deſcended from the 
ſcaffold, which is a ſtrong circumſtance to ſhew that 
your petitioner muſt have fired his qwn piece, if he 


had fired at all. 


Yourpetitioner alſo begs leave humbly to obſerve, 
that when a band of armed men are together, and 


ſome of them fire, it is very difficult, eſpecially for 


thoſe at a diſtance, to diſcriminate the perſons that 
actually fired; and your petitioner is in charity led 
to believe, that the circumſtances of your petitioner's 
levelling his piece, and threatening to fire, attended 
with that of the centinel's having fired juſt behind 
your petitioner may have induced ſome unwary per- 
ſons in the heat of popular fury and reſentment, to 
be too pofitiye in the aſſertion of facts, in their na- 
ture dubious, and uncertain, 8 4 
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And as to your petitioner's having given orders 


to the men to fire, though two or three perſons gave 
evidence againſt your petitioner as to that fact, yet 
neither did they agree touching the place, where 
your petitioner was ſtandin3, not in the form of 
words pretended to be uſed by your petitioner in the 


giving thereof. Whereas it was depoſed by a great 


number, particularly of the ſoldiers, who were cloſe 
by your petitioner during the whole time of the af- 
fray, that they could not obſerve that your petiti- 
oner gave any ſuch orders; but on the contrary, 
that he called aloud to the men, Don't fire, and 
that he puſhed back the man that fired the firſt 
ſhot into his rank, which ſhews that your petition- 
er did not approve thereof; that he drew off the 
andmen as faſt as he could ; and that being purſued 
pelted by the populace, divers in the rear turn- 
ed about and fired, when your petitioner was at ſuch 


diſtance, that he could not poſſibly be privy or con- 


ſenting thereto. : 

It was likewiſe obſerved at the trial, and not con- 
tradicted, that upon many former occaſions of tumults, 
when your petitioner with the guard hath been order- 
ed to quell the ſame, your petitioner had bore great 


inſults from the populace, even to the danger of his 


life, withour firing, or ordering his men to fire, and 


that in caſes where he would have been well juſtifi- 


ed by the law in doing either. 

So that upon the whole, as your petitioner hath 
the inward ſatisfaction of being conſcious to himſelf 
of his innocence of the facts charged againſt him, ſo 
he humbly apprehends, that the evidence adduced 
to prove the ſame, when compared with your peti- 
tioner's defence, will not appear to be certain or 
concluſive. | | Ng 

But 
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But in caſe your petitioner had been guilty either 
of firing, or ordering his men to fire, upon the oc- 
cafion aforeſaid, your petitioner moſt humbly intreats 
your majeſty to confider, that your petitioner was in 
' the exerciſe of a truſt, delegated to him by the law- 
ful civil authority; that he and his detachment were 
firſt unlawfully affaulted, and invaded by the popu- 
lace, and divers of his men bruiſed and hurt; and 
if, in the caſe of ſuch an inſult upon the laws, your 

itioner humbly begs leave to obſerve, that though 


> ſhould look back with the utmoſt ſorrow upon ſo 


fatal an event, yet he humbly hopes, that the pro- 
vocation and aggreſſion aforeſaid, would be confider- 
ed by yqur moſt excellent majeſty, in your profound 
wiſdom, as a great extenuation of an offence, which 
could not be ſuppoſed to be attended with-any pre- 
penſe malice. of your petitioner, againſt perſons of 
whom he had no knowledge ; and that your petiti- 
oner would be deemed a proper object of the royal 
clemency. | 


Your eee therefore moſt humbly prays your 
molt excellent Majeſty, to take your petitioner's 
unfortunate caſe into your royal conſideration ; 
and to extend that mercy and compaſſion to 
your petitioner, by which your Majeſty, adorn- 
ed with all excellent and princely qualities, is 
ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed ; and that your 
Majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed to iſſue your 

royal warrant for your petitioner's pardon. And 
your petitioner, whoſe duty hath hitherto ren- 
dered him on all occafions, moſt'zealouſly at- 
tached to his Majeſty, and our happy conſti- 
tution, will, from the additional bond of the 
moſt powerful gratitude, devote that life to the 
ſervice of his moſt excellent Majeſty, and his 
illuſtrious houſe, which he ſhall enjoy as the 


. fruit of your Majeſty's clemency and grace. 
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Great application having been made to her Ma- 
jeſty for changing the ſentence paſſed on Captain 
Porteus from death te tranſportation, there was a 


reprieve granted for fix weeks, which arrived at 
Edinburgh the ſecond, and the execution was to 
have been on the eighth. The news of this being 
known amongſt the people, occafioned a moſt ex- 
troardinary, and ſurpriſing event, of which we have 
the following account: 8 

About ten at night, ſome men, by ſurpriſe, enter- 


ed the city, ſeized all the fire arms, battle-axes, and 


the drums belonging to the city-guard, The mob 


in a few minutes locked and ſecured all rhe city gates, 
and with drums beat an alarm, then attempted to 
force open with hammers and other inſtruments the 


(Talbooth) priſon-door ; but theſe failing, they ſer 
fire to it and burnt it. When they entered the priſon, 
they called upon the under-keeper, who was within, 
and made him open the double locks of the apartment 
where Captain Porteus was; it had alſo a bolt with- 


in, but was not bolted, ſo they had ready acceſs. 


He begged they would ſpare him till next afternoon ; 
but they refuſed his requeſt, and he making ſome 


reſiſtance, they dragged him down the ſtairs by his 


legs, and immediately hurried hint away, which 
was about eleven o'clock. | 


When brought out of priſon, he was heard to cry. 5 


They then marched out with lighted torches before 
them: in their way to the Graſs-market, paſſing by 


a barber's fign-poſt, ſome called out to hang him 


up there; but it was reſolved to hang him where 
the murder was committed : ſo they proceeded to 
the place where the gallows uſed to be fixed for exe- 
cutions, where he was about a quarter of an hour, 


till they opened a ſhop, and brought out a rope, one 


end of which they threw over a fign-poſt, about 
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twenty feet high, belonging to.a Dyer in the Grafs- 


market, near the ordinary place of execution. 
defired ſome time to prepare for death ; but was an: 
ſwered, they would alloy him no more than thoſe 


who were ſhot. 


They then pulled him up in the dreſs which they 
found him in, viz. a night-gown and cap. He having 
his hands looſed, fixed them, betwixt his neck and 
* the rope, whereupon one with a bottle-axe ſtruck 
They then let him down, and ha- 
ving on two ſhirts, they wrapped ane of them 
about his face, and tied his arms with his night-gown; 


2 pulling bim up again, where he hung till 
ay-light. 


his hands. 


When he was cut down, and carried to the Grey: 
friars church; upon inſpecting his body, it appcar- 
ed his ſhoulder was wounded, his back diſcolour- 


cd, and his neck broke. 


It was obſerved, that this mob was under a ſtric- 
for as 
matching along to the execution, Porteus obſerving 
a gentleman of his acquaintance, he gave him a 
purſe of twenty-three guineas, which he deſired might 
be delivered to his brother. After the execution was 
over, they left the arms and drums on the place of 
execution, where they were the next morning, 
During the tumult, parties of armed men, with 
arms and drums patrolled in the different ſtreets, to 
Prevent any ſurpriſe from the king's forces quarter- 
The magiſtrates attended, with 
ſeveral of the burgeſſes, attempted to diſperſe the 
mob, but were pelted with ſtohes, and threatened 


ter concert and better conduct than uſual ; 


ed in the ſuburbs. 
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with fire-arms, if they did not retire, After the 
execution was over, they went to the Lord Provoſt's 


houſe, and told bim, they were ſatisfied, and ſo de- 


parted, without offering any violence. 


There 


He 
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There is one citcumſtance mentioned by ſome, 
that in order to ſupply the want of clergymen, they 
ordered two of the gtaveſt of their number to exhort 

him, as he went to the place of execution. 

Sonie other circumſtances were alſo related; as, 
that it was almoſt certain, that thofe who took up- 
on them the direction, and began, and carried on 
the riot; came from the weſtward, and entered the 
weſt· pott; and they ſeized the weſt- port drum, and 
ſome of them advancing up into the Graſs-market, 
beat a call to arms; then called out, Here ! all thoſe 
who dare avenge innocent blood.“ That ſome of 
the mob being told of the danger they expoſed them. 
ſelves to, if the king's forces ſhould come upon them; 
anſwered, —— «<< N o man will die till his day come.” 

That before the priſon-door was near burnt down,; 
ſeveral ruſhed through the flames, up the ſtairs, com- 
manded the keys from the keepers ; and; though 
they conld ſcarce fee one another for the ſmoke, got 
into Captain Porteus's apartment, calling, Where 
is the villain ?” That he anſwered, Gentlemen, 1. | 
am here: but what ate ye to do with me?” They "1 
faid, “ We are to carry you to the place where you ; 
ſhed ſo much innocent blood, and hang you.”— 

That the boldneſs, ſecrecy, and ſucceſs of this en- 
terpriſe, made ſome apt to believe, that perſons 
above the vulgar rank had a hand in it: and the ra- ll 
ther, as the —_ declared they were perſons in 
good dreſs, who took out the priſoner, tho' diſgui- 
led with leather aprons, &c. 


—— —— 
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JOHN WINN, Mariner, for Piracy and Murder. 


AMUEL WELLS, being ſworn, depoſed, that 

he belonged to the Albany, a merchant veſſſel, 
and was ſent on board the Polly, with ſix others, at 
. E e e 2 | Baſſan, 
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Baſſan, on the coaſt of Africa, to lend a hand to 
work her down to Anamaboein April laſt ; thar Fohn 
Fox was the maſter of the Polly, and the priſoner 
John Winn, a foremaſt-man of the ſame; that, as 
they were going to Anamaboe, they ftopped at Cape 
Apalonia, after ſailing two days, where they ſtaid 
only one night: that, Captain Fox going on ſhore, 
Wells, the deponent, Robert Fitzgerald, William 
Hughes, and John Tomlin, had the watch upon 
deck, between eight and nine in the evening, the 
priſoner then being below: but that the priſoner 
ſoon after coming up upon the quartes-deck te him, 
and aſking if he ſaw a canoe coming? To which he 
anſwered, No; he then took hold of his noſe, 
and ſaid, Upon pain of your life, don't ſpeak a 
word.“ That then, going down into the cabin he 
handed. up ſome piſtols to William Hughes, which 
Hughes carried to the main- deck, and that the pri- 
ſoner, coming up again, ordered him, the deponent 
to go and looſe the ſails, which he did: that he, 
the deponent, then went down upon the main- deck 
and hearing a piſtol go off, ſoon learned that the 
mate was ſhot through the ſhoulder; that the priſo- 
ner and others were armed all night, and that he 
came forward to Peter Jordan, and threatened to 
blow his brains out, if he did not do as he ordered 
him : that he ordered him, Jordan, to go and fetch 
ſome grog, that is, rum and water, and that they 
kept-drinking heartily all night; that in the morn- 
ing they called all hands up to fwear to be true to 
Captain Power of the Bravo, the priſoner having 
called him Captain Power, and altered the ſhip's 
name to that of the Bravo; and that the priſoner, 
having” put a piſtol into Peter. Jordan's mouth, and 
threatened to blow out his brains, he then, ſeconded 


by 
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by John Potts, William Hughes, Robert Fitzgerald 
and John Tomlin, ordered them aft. N 
Being aſked, whether Tomlin was armed? He 
anſwered he was not at firſt, and further ſaid, that 
when they went aft, William Hughes had got a 
rayer-book belonging to the prifoner to ſwear them 
all, and that Potts and all that were concei ned to- 
gether, required them to take an oath, the priſoner 
then ſtanding at the table, with a brace of piſtols in 
his hands. 95 . | 
Being deſired by the court to repeat the words 
made uſe of when they were required to ſwear, he 
ſaid, it was, to ſwear to be true to Captain Power 
of the Bravo, and to one another, and to obey his 
command. He alſo related a circumſtance, whilſt 
they were ſwearing, of the priſoner's ſhooting Adam 
Mercer through the cheek, when he was juſt come 
up upon deck; but he did not know, whether the 
piſtol went off by accident, or not. It was, howe- 
yer, not attended with any fatal conſequences. 
Wells being next examined, in regard to the mur-- 
der of the negro man, depoſed, that this negro was 
2 freeman belonging to Baſſan, and in two or 
three days after they were out at ſea, going a pira- 
ting to the windward, was employed in ſplitting 
ſome wood forward: that Robert Fitzgerald, hay= 
ing obſerved the negro making motions to the ſlaves, | 
and to throw ſomething over board, went and told 
the priſoner of it, whereupon the priſoner coming 
down from the quarter-deck, laſhed him up to the 
rail by his hands, and his feet to a handſpike, and 
taking a cat-of-nine-tails, flogged him three or four 
minutes; but, not having patience to flog him lon- 


ger, he took a cutlaſs from out of the boat, and fell 
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to cutting bim all round the body, and cut bim 
downright, and wounded him much. 

Being aſked how many cuts he gave him, and 
where himſelf, the deponent, was at the time? He 
anſwered, that he could not be poſitive to the num- 


ber of the cuts ; and that he was then aft under the 


awning, about three or four yards from the priſo- 
ner, who calling for another cutlaſs, ſaying the one 
he had was not,good enough, ordered him, the de- 
ponent, to go and get another : that having brought 


him up another, he fell to cutting him again about 


the head, and round the body, and did not mind 
where he cut him; that the priſoner ordered Fitz- 
gerald to give him a cut or two, and he gave him 


two or three cuts; and that baving repeated the 


ſame, ordered Potts to cut him, he did ſo, alſo, all 
with the ſecond cutlaſs: that the black bled migh- 
tily about the head and body, before thoſe two cut 
him, being almoſt dead when Fitzgerald came, 
though life was in him, but he could not ſpeak; 
that Potts, without any one bidding bim, took a 


carpenter's broad axe, and cut the negro's head off, 
as he continued tied, and then threw the head and 


body over- board. 

Being aſked, on his croſs- examination, the con- 
dition of the negro, when the priſoner left him to 
Fitzgerald? Whether he was not alive, and might 
have lived ? He anſwered, that he could not live 
after he was cut to that degree; that he was cut all 


round about his ſides, and his head; and that he 


had been quite mad, and cricd very much, but was 
almoſt dead before F itzgerald cut him. 


Being aſked again, how many of the feven that 


came from Albany were engaged in the mutiny ? 
He ſaid, there were five of them, Viz. Richard Tho- 


mas, 
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mas, Thomas Hughes, John Potts, Robert Fitz- 
| gerald, and Charles 97 and that Adam Mercer 
was the other that came from the Albany, but was 
not engaged with them, as was not himſelf, the de: 
ponent. 

Peter Jordan, being ſworn, related all the circum- 
ſtances that Wells did concerning the murder of the 
negro, who was a freeman, and a pledge a- board 
the ſhip for two ſlaves, and whoſe offence ſeemed ta 
be nothing more than heaving a chip over- board, ag 
he was cutting ſome wood in the afternoon on "the 
deck. The circumſtance of the behaviour of Winn 
and his aſſociates, in regard to the mutiny and pira- 
cy, were alſo the ſame, except a fewgparticulars, 
concerning a deſign of-killing him, the deponent, 
Jordan, Adam Mercer, and the chief mate: the 
two laſt of which were ſhot at: the chief mate, 
' Whoſe name was Jenkins, by the priſoner, whom 
he had called out of the cabin, and firing a piſtol 
at, wounded him in the ſhoulder ; ; and Adam Mer- 
cer by the priſoner alſo, three ſlugs having paſſed 
through his cheek, and two lodged in his neck, 
which he, the deponent, Jordan, cut afterwards out 
with his lancer. | 

In regard to himſelf and Jenkins, the deponent, 
Jordan, ſaid, that there lives were partly ſaved by 
the interpoſition of Tomlin, who told the priſoner, 
„What fignifies killing one another? We will make 
them work the veflel far us.“ So there was nothing 
done to them; though afterwards the priſoner had 
threatened to take away the deponent's life, by clap- 
Ping a piſtol loaded and cocked into his mouth, and 
ſhortly after had ſnapped a piſtol five times at one 
W. Ainſworth. 
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, Some perſons appegred tqythe priſoner's character: 
being found guilty of death, he received ſentence 
| immediately, to be executed onthe Monday follow. 

ing, being the ſecond of March, at Execution-dock, 

his body to be diſſected; but was reſpited till Tueſ. 

day the zoth, when he ſuffered according td his ſen> 

tence. . ; | 
And, as juſtice had been done to the country by 
"#he example of Winn, the”ringleader, and ſome ; 
eircumſtances appeared, on the trial, in the priſon,” 
er, Tomlin's favour, as to his got being armed when 
the others were, and his preventing the others, when 
©.» they were proceeding to kill ong or tio of the men, 
his majeſty{gattorney-general did not produce any 
| eyidenge againſt him, and he was acquit tem. 
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